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Labor Month in Review 


The June Review 


If there is any task more daunting for an 
official statistical agency than ramping 
up anew survey program, it is revamping 
a successful program with a long history. 
The Current Employment Statistics 
program has published statistics dated 
as early as 1909 (6 years before this 
Review was launched) from what is 
variously called the “establishment,” 
“payroll,” or “790” survey. (How the 
program came by these sundry names 
makes a good trivia question.) 

In addition to being among the first- 
released of the principal Federal 
economic indicators, the Current 
Employment Statistics data, by whatever 
name, are used as inputs to a large 
number of other official statistics ranging 
from industrial production to personal 
income. It is indicative of the success of 
the program that these two series join 
payroll employment among the most 
important indicators the National Bureau 
of Economic Research uses to establish 
the “official” turning points in the 
business cycle. 

But even so, a successful survey has 
to be kept up to date. Teresa L. Morisi 
(on the national estimates) and Molly E. 
Barth (on State and local data) provide 
reports on the recently completed, 
comprehensive renovation of the 
Current Employment Statistics program. 
Perhaps the most visible change is the 
adoption of the North American Industry 
Classification System (NAICS). This new 
tool allows a more nuanced breakdown 
of the economy’s industrial composi- 
tion, especially in the service-providing 
sector. Also important are the full im- 
plementation of probability sampling, 
the adoption of concurrent seasonal 
adjustment, and, for State and area data, 
a regression-based small domain model 
to make estimates for series for which 
the raw survey results cannot meet 
publication criteria. 

Pierre Bahizi reports on consumption 
patterns among retired consumer units. 
Based on the Consumer Expenditure 
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Interview Survey from the first quarter 
of 1996 to the first quarter of 2001, this 
study examines the spending patterns 
of retired Whites, Blacks, and persons 
of Hispanic origin. As is so often the 
case, his report shows that although 
the subjects may have been close to 
each other in terms of one or two 
characteristics such as age and 
retirement status, they may be far apart 
once other characteristics and 
individual tastes are considered. 


Productivity jumps 
at nonfinancials in 2002 


Productivity in nonfinancial corpor- 
ations, as measured by output per hour, 
grew 5.5 percent in 2002. This followed 
an increase of 1.4 percent in the 
previous year. The rise in nonfinancial 
corporate productivity in 2002 was 
attributable to output growth of 3.2 
percent and to a fall in hours of 2.2 
percent. This was the second 
consecutive annual decrease in 
employee hours. 

The nonfinancial corporate output 
measure is calculated using data on 
gross domestic product, excluding the 
following outputs: general government; 
nonprofit institutions; employees of 
private households; the rental value of 
owner-occupied dwellings; unincorpor- 
ated business; and financial corpor- 
ations such as depository institutions. 
Hours data for labor productivity 
measures include hours for all persons 
who are wage and salary workers, self- 
employed, and unpaid family workers. 
Additional information is available in 
“Productivity and Costs, First Quarter 
2003,” news release USDL 03-202. 


Consumer spending 
in 2001 


Food expenditures increased 3.2 percent 
in 2001, as spending on food away from 


home rose 4.6 percent and spending on 
food at home grew by 2.2 percent. 
Spending on food away from home had 
risen just 1 percent in 2000, but the 4.6- 
percent increase in 2001 was more in line 
with increases in the past several 
years—4.2 percent in 1999, 5.7 percent 
in 1998, and 5.4 percent in 1997. The 
rise in spending on food at home was 
3.6 percent in 2000. In the prior 3 years, 
there had been a variety of changes in 
spending on this category: an increase 
in 1999, a decrease in 1998, and little 
change in 1997. 

Spending on apparel and services 
declined 6.1 percent in 2001. The decline 
followed increases of 6.5 percent in 2000 
and 4.1 percent in 1999. Spending fell in 
all the subcomponents of apparel and 
services including men’s and boys’ 
apparel, women’s and girls’ apparel, and 
footwear. 

Consumer spending on housing was 
up 5.6 percent in 2001, following an 
increase of 2.2 percent in the previous year. 
Households spent an average of $13,011 
on housing in 2001, almost a third of total 
expenditures. Increases in spending on 
shelter (6.9 percent) and on utilities, fuels, 
and public services (11.2 percent) were 
primarily responsible for the increase in 
overall housing expenditures, and offset 
decreases in spending on house- 
furnishings and equipment (—5.9 percent) 
and household operations (—1.2 percent). 
The large increase in spending for utilities, 
fuels, and public services was the result 
of increases in spending for electricity 
(10.7 percent), fuel oil (15.9 percent), and 
natural gas (33.6 percent). Find out more 
in “Consumer Expenditures in 2001,” BLS 
Report 966. 


Trivia answer 


The CES survey is conducted at 
business establishments, using in- 
formation that is generally available 
from the establishment’s payroll reports 


and entered on a form, BLS—790. i 
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Changes in National CES Survey 


Recent changes in the national 
Current Employment Statistics survey 


The conversion of the survey to the North American Industry 
Classification System (NAICS) will provide statistics 

that better reflect today’s high-technology 

and service-providing industries; other important changes 
are a shift to a probability-based sample 

and the incorporation of concurrent seasonal adjustment 


he Current Employment Statistics (CES) 
survey for the national series under- 
went a number of important changes 
with the release of May 2003 preliminary data on 
June 6 of that year. First and foremost, the CES 
survey converted to the 2002 North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS) from the 
1987 Standard Industrial Classification System 
(SIC). With the release of national data in June 
2003, all CES data—both the current and the 
historical series—are now based on NAICS. 

The CES survey also completed the transition 
to a probability-based sample design from a quota- 
based sample design. Yet another change to the 
national series was the introduction of concurrent 
seasonal adjustment, in which seasonal factors are 
calculated each month to produce seasonally 
adjusted data series. 

This article covers changes as they occurred in 
the national CES series. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has a separate CES State and Area 
program that provides employment, hours, and 
earnings statistics for States and metropolitan 
areas.! The State and Area program converted to 
NaIcs with the release of preliminary January 2003 
data in March 2003.7 


Overview of the CES program 


The CES survey is a sample survey of business 
establishments that is conducted each month. 
Preliminary national data are released 3 weeks 


after the reference period. Businesses report the 
number of employees, hours worked, and earn- 
ings of workers on their payrolls who received 
pay for the pay period that includes the 12th day of 
the month. The CES program then calculates 
estimates of the number of nonfarm jobs, average 
hours, and earnings by industry for the Nation, 
States, and major metropolitan areas. Estimates from 
the CES survey are benchmarked once a year to 
universe counts provided by the Covered Employ- 
ment and Wages program (commonly known as 
the ES-202). 

The CES program publishes estimates of all 
employees, women workers, and production 
workers in the goods-producing industries and 
nonsupervisory workers in the service-providing 
industries. In addition, average weekly hours, 
average hourly earnings, and average weekly 
earnings of the production or nonsupervisory 
workers are calculated; other derivative series are 
also published. CES data serve as timely statistics 
that are widely followed and much anticipated as 
indicators of current economic trends. 


Difference between NAICS and SIC 


NAICS is an improvement over the SIC system, 
which was last revised in 1987. NAICS varies from 


'_ the SIC system chiefly in its method of classification 


and coding structure; it also provides a comparable 
industry classification system for the countries of 
North America. 
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A new classification system for the NAFTA trading partners. 
NAICS is a new industry classification system that was devised 
by the statistical agencies of the United States, Mexico, and 
Canada. NAICS provides industry comparability among the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) trading partners. The 
developers of NAICS also sought to provide comparability with 
the two-digit level of the International Standard Industrial 
Classification (ISIC), Revision 3. 

The U.S. Economic Classification Policy Committee repre- 
sented the United States in the negotiations with the other 
countries. The committee, which was established by the Office 
of Management and Budget and was directed to create a new 
industry classification system, consists of members from the 
Census Bureau, the Bureau of Economic Analysis, and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


Classification based on production processes. NAICS is based 
on a unifying classification concept: establishments should be 
grouped together according to their production processes. 
Under the SIC system, establishments were not grouped together 
on the basis of any single economic concept; rather, they were 
grouped together in accordance with various of their charac- 
teristics, such as inputs used in production, or by type of 
customer. An example of this approach to production-oriented 
classification is that retail bakeries were found in retail trade under 
the SIC system. Under NAICS, by contrast, retail bakeries are found 
in manufacturing, along with commercial bakeries. Both types of 
establishments share similar production processes, so both are 
found within food manufacturing in NAICS. 


NAICS emphasis on new, emerging, service-providing, and 
high-tech industries. One goal in creating NAICS was to 
recognize industries that are new, emerging, or considered to 
be high-technology industries. The SIC system, which was 
developed in the 1930s and was last updated in 1987, did not 
recognize these industries; in fact, a criticism of the system is 
that it does not reflect the current economy. 

In NAICS, a sector for the production and distribution of all 
types of information includes new classifications for in- 
dustries in telecommunications and industries that came about 
due to the emergence of the Internet, such as Internet service 
providers and Internet-only publishing and broadcasting. In 
addition, a number of high-tech industries, such as semicon- 
ductors and electronic components manufacturing and 
cellular and other wireless carriers, are identified in NAICS. 

Another goal in the development of NAICS was to provide 
increased detail in the service-providing area; this detail is 
reflected in the large number of sectors now found there: of 
the 19 nonagricultural sectors in the system, 16 are found in 
the service-providing area. 


Coding structure. NAICS uses a six-digit coding structure 
to classify establishments. The first two digits represent the 
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sector, the third digit the subsector. The fourth digit designates 
the industry group, the fifth the NAICS industry. The sixth digit 
represents the national industry and is used for detail that is 


" specific to individual countries. For most sectors, comparability 


between the three countries is found at the five-digit level. 


Sectors and supersectors. Within the nonagricultural portion 
of NAICS, there are 3 sector groups in the goods-producing 
domain and 16 in the service-providing area. The Economic 
Classification Policy Committee has further aggregated NAICS 
sectors into groupings called supersectors. The CES program 
has reconstructed data for the national series back to 1939 for the 
sectors, supersectors, and higher aggregations listed in exhibit 
1. Under NAICS, the CES program has aggregations for durable 
goods and nondurable goods within manufacturing, as it had 
under the SIC system. The CES program continues to classify all 
publicly owned establishments in government, with aggre- 
gations by Federal, State, and local government ownership. 


NAICS 2002. The first version of NAICS was NAICS 1997, a 
version that was not implemented by BLS programs. The 
second version, NAICS 2002, is the version that the CES 
program and all other BLS programs will use to classify their 
data.’ NAICS 2002 incorporated increased comparability 
among the United States, Mexico, and Canada for the con- 
struction sector, as well as increased detail in the information 
sector for Internet-related activities and more U.S. detail within 
retail trade. In addition, the United States restructured whole- 
sale trade to incorporate the differences between merchant 
wholesalers, business-to-business electronic markets, and 
wholesale trade agents and brokers. 

The U.S. Economic Classification Policy Committee and its 
counterparts in Canada and Mexico plan to reevaluate the 
NAICS structure for possible revisions every 5 years. Cur- 
rently, the committee is considering revisions for 2007. 


Change in treatment of auxiliary units. Auxiliary units are 
worksites within a company that serve primarily other establish- 
ments within that company. Auxiliary units provide services such 
as management or warehousing for the parent company. Under 
the SIC system, auxiliary establishments carried the code for the 
primary activity of the parent. For example, a warehouse for a 
manufacturer of power tools was coded power driven hana- 
tools, even though it was not actually manufacturing the tools, 
but was engaged solely in warehousing them. Under NAICS, 
this establishment would instead receive the code for general 
warehousing and storage. Thus, under NAICS, the infor- 
mation the establishment provided to the Bureau would be 
included, not in statistics for manufacturing, but in data for 
the warehousing industry. Also, NAICS has a brand-new sector 
55, management of companies and enterprises, that en- 
compasses establishments engaged in managing companies. 


Aggregation level 


Total nonfarm 
Total private 
Goods-producing industries 
Service-providing industries ................. 
Private service-providing industries 
Natural resources and Mining ............::.sceccssssesssssesseseseee 
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Trade, transportation, and utilities 
Sector 42, wholesale trade ...........ceeeeee 
SOCOMS 44 —4 5a Olall MACS ceticnecceccsecect ctececcacenccuccusseestescoscasteeneeestands 
Sectors 48-49, transportation and warehousing 


Education and health Services ............::ccsscccceesseceesseeeeeeeeeees 
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Sector 71, arts, entertainment, and recreation 
Sector 72, accommodations and food services 


Federal Government .... 
State government ........ 
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Exhibit 1.| Higher levels of aggregation for the CES national program, by NAICS industry 


BLS NAICS tabulating code 


00000000 
05-000000 
06-000000 
07000000 
08000000 
10-000000 
10-113300 
10-210000 
20-000000 


30000000 
31-000000 
32-000000 
40-000000 
41420000 
42-000000 
43-000000 
44-220000 


50-000000 
55000000 
55-520000 
55-530000 
60-000000 
60-540000 
60-550000 
60-560000 
65000000 
65610000 
65-620000 


70-000000 
70—710000 
70-720000 
80-000000 
90-000000 
90-910000 
90-920000 
90-930000 


Conversion of CES national series fo NAICS 


A number of important steps took place in order to convert 
the CES national series from SIC to NAICS. Specifically, the CES 
reporting units received NAICS codes, the CES estimating cells 
were defined, and the reconstruction method was devised. 


NAICS codes on the Longitudinal Database. The first step in 
converting to NAICS was the assignment of NAICS codes to 
records residing in the BLS Longitudinal Database (LDB), a 
universe file of business establishments derived from Un- 
employment Insurance tax records. The BLS Covered Employ- 
ment and Wages program (also known as the ES-202) obtains 
data from the approximately 8 million employers covered by State 
unemployment insurance laws. The LDB contains these universe 
data back to 1990, and records are linked over time according to 
their LDB number. Since the LDB is a universe, it serves as a 
sampling frame for many BLS surveys. The Bureau and its State 
partners assigned NAICS codes to the records on the LDB file 
over a multiyear period by contacting employers and collecting 
information on their industrial activities. The units that were part 


of the CES sample had these NAICS codes added to their CES 
records. The NAICS-coded LDB then served as a source for the 
reconstruction of the CES series under NAICS. 


Reconstruction methodology. The CES program used the 
March 2001 microdata from the LDB to reconstruct the national 
CES series under NAICS for previous years.* The LDB file carries 
SIC and NAICS codes on its records. Ratios established for March 
2001 were used to map employment from SIC to NAICS in order to 
form the NAICS-based history for each series. An example of the 
reconstruction for NAICS series 3262 10, tires, in manufacturing, 
is as follows: according to March 2001 data from the LDB, 99.1 
percent of employment in SIC 3011, tires and inner tubes, makes 
up 90.1 percent of the employment for NAICS series 326210, tires, 
and 3.5 percent of the employment in SIC 7534, automotive and 
tire repair shops, makes up 9.9 percent of the employment in the 
same NAICS series. These ratios were used to reconstruct the 
series back to its starting date of 1990. For 2001 forward, the data 
for all NAICS series were produced in accordance with standard 
sample-based estimation and benchmarking techniques.° 
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An analogous procedure was used to reconstruct the average 
weekly hours, average hourly earnings, and average weekly 
earnings series for production or nonsupervisory workers. NAICS 
series were produced from a weighted average of the SIC 
component series, with NAICS-to-SIC ratios for March 2001 
employment used as the weights. 

New levels for hours and earnings, women workers, and 
production or nonsupervisory workers were set to the probability 
sample averages. Because of this shift in levels, all non-all- 
employees series were subject to change—even those similar in 
content between the two classification systems.° 


Criteria for national CES series. CES estimates are made at 
what is called the basic estimating cell level. Basic cells are 
defined by NAICS code. (For construction, public education, 
and public general administration, stratification is done by 
geographic location also.) More aggregated levels, known as 
summary cells, include the basic cells that come beneath them. 

In order to devise the estimating cell structure under NAICS 
for the national program, sample and universe counts by 
NAICS code were reviewed for their suitability in meeting 
certain criteria. The following criteria were deemed necessary 
for publication of a NAICS series at the national level: a 
universe employment level (from the ES-202) of at least 10,000 
and a minimum sample size of 70 reporting units in the ES-202 
file or minimum sample coverage of at least 50 percent of the 
universe employment level. Variance was used as a secondary 
criterion.’ 

The CES national program is producing data for all two-, 
three-, and four-digit NAICS levels, plus supersectors and 
higher level aggregates. At the four-digit level, a few series 
were combined because they could not meet the criteria on 
their own. Approximately half of NAICS-defined series are 
available at the five- and six-digit levels; some similar series 


Number of national CES series, NAICS and SIC 


were combined at these levels to meet publication criteria and 
increase the number of cells published. 


National CEs series under NAICS 


Under NAICS, the CES program will continue to produce data 
for all datatypes that were provided under the SIc.* To sum- 
marize the differences, the service-providing area is somewhat 
more detailed under NAICS, there is a small change in scope in 
the private sector, and the national series have a reconstructed 
history for all datatypes going back to at least 1990. A number 
of newly identified sectors and industries also are available 
under NAICS. 


Change in number of national CES series. The number of 
national CES series under NAICS is about the same as the number 
of series that were produced under the SIC system. (See table 1.) 
However, the distribution of the CES series between the goods- 
producing and service-providing domains has changed under 
NAICS. The goods-producing industries comprise natural 
resources and mining, construction, and manufacturing. The 
service-providing area encompasses the rest of the economy. 
(See exhibit 1.) Under NAICS, approximately 40 percent of the CES 
series are found in the goods-producing domain, 60 percent 
in the service-providing domain. Under the SIC system, there 
was a fairly even distribution of series between the two 
domains. This shift goes along with one of the goals of NAICS: 
offering increased detail in the service-providing industries. 


Small change in scope in the private sector. The private 
sector comprises nongovernment establishments in the 
nonfarm economy. Under NAICS, a few industries are in 
agriculture that were not categorized in agriculture under the SIC. 
One such industry is Jogging. The CES survey will continue to 


NAICS 
Descriptor of Descriptor | 
estimating cells | 
NOMAl ns ustaaah. tri kerbtck tecdnentnie tre athenavaisantlnch eaters 1,188 TORE, siceascovytecs depeiuacennedses retire lee ctwee steel earaeh ie seat cet 
GOOdS-PrOdUCiNG «.....-ssssssssssorsssessssnseessaneessscsesnaseesssnsses 477 KAOOCS=PrOGU GING ss cscs taney carstreres see oar fas eer aneien ene ae 
SVC =F OVIGING trexerccxcnsritacsact tuaiiiansendinererguniusastavaatess 709 SOMVICGS-PIOGUGING’ 2. .csssccccuprensseresveuseteeetecce tte tee eee 
AQDGEEGRIO OVEIS ai cissvenrastdvagsretctaaterniriscentseraicncestensients 5 AQGFOG ATS TE VGIS® j.cis.sccsickcconcksancesccuctarsnetenatecee CMe eee taeneR 
SUPGRSOOLON vaecect issaveracdoberdecctascett cuveacensVaaaseastenssd econ 11 - 
SQCIOMPWO=CUGIL stuccercapedessaanctssrexteporvisadecdgrea caveat hoses 22 DIVISION ccscsvsastascsantersoasintaowe resent iy ns eee eee a ee 
Subsector, three-digit “sssessuecssscenssessnsersoneecsueegsneennnaeesnes 85 MaJOF GFOUD | TWO-GIGIC ewer wacceseccerpomen Gaerne en ee 
Industry group, four-digit sairegubaatalls vcs svecuha, ete coctrqnouieed 276 Industry group, three@-Cigit ........cc.scscsccorssecssesescssececessecersee 
NAICS: IMGUSUEYIIVO=CIGMt <a. casssenesarcssuevecnignslcensnssccnsaveeae 507 THGUSthy; FOURSCIGIE Be ess csccscastbrnaauckssceces eects exccee eee koe 
SSE IMGUS ty OAC GI sar ccrasscctsvaviaeyvasescesvancrigecetsertatlie 264 = 
(GOVEITI GNU eeeped te scete coe esters const toatl Sha ntulecedlcntwveeed 22 GOVOMMITIEMES aA. hidapeaaetcone reece eee eee 


‘Includes total nonfarm, total private, goods-producing, service-providing, 
and private service-providing. 
? Includes total nonfarm, total private, goods-producing, service- 


producing, and private service-producing. 


Note: Dash indicates no sic counterpart of naics-level descriptor. 
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include logging in its scope, in the natural resources and mining 
supersector under NAICS. Part of a very small SIC industry for 
animal services has been moved into agriculture and is no longer 
included in the scope of the CES survey. The survey also 
continues to exclude the self-employed and workers employed 
by private households. 


Historical data. For CES national series, all sector (two-digit), 
supersector, and aggregate levels above the supersector level 
have a reconstructed history going back to 1939, the current 
starting date of the total nonfarm series under the SIC system. All 
other national NAICS series have historical data going back to at 
least 1990 for all datatypes. Those series from the three-, four-, 
five-, and six-digit levels which are closely related to an SIC series 
have a history going further back in time. 

CES analysts calculated the degree of interchangeability 
between the SIC and NAICS series in order to find those series 
with close relationships between the two classification 
systems. Interchangeability is the product of the percent of 
employment from a given CES series that was converted to a 
NAICS series and the percent of employment in a given NAICS 
series that came from a given SIC series.’ The CES program has 
reconstructed history under NAICS for those national series 
with a 90-percent or greater degree of interchangeability. The 
quantity of historical data available depends on the quantity 
of data available for the corresponding SIC series. (See exhibit 
2 for a list of series with pre-1990 history.) 


New sectors and notable new series. Under NAICS, the national 
CES series has several new sectors within the service-providing 
area.!° Also, anumber of new series within NAICS were not found 
under the SIC system or were not easily identified. For example, 
NAICS has a new industry for offices of real estate appraisers." 
Under the SIC system, these types of establishments were lumped 
into the industry real estate agents and managers. 


1. Construction. Within construction, there is more detail 
within the residential building area than there was 
under the SIC system. New U.S. industries are new single- 
family general contractors, new multifamily general 
contractors, and residential remodelers. 


2. Manufacturing. Under NAICS, manufacturing gains a 
new subsector for computer and electronic products 
that includes computer and peripheral equipment, com- 
munications equipment, audio and video equipment, 
semiconductors and electronic components, electronic 
instruments, and magnetic media. There are new U.S. 
industries for semiconductor machinery manufacturing 
and manufacturing of printed circuit assemblies. 
Manufacturing gains dental laboratories from health 
services under the SIC system and retail bakeries from 


retail trade. Publishing industries move to the information 
sector under NAICS. 


Wholesale and retail trade. With respect to trade 
industries, there was a fresh look at what should be re- 
garded as wholesale trade and what should be considered 
retail trade. In the SIC system, the classification focused on 
the class of customer; with NAICS, the focus is on the 
method of selling. With this new approach, some 
businesses formerly classified in wholesale trade were 
moved to retail trade and conversely. 

With regard to wholesale trade, NAICS recognizes the 
differences in production processes between wholesalers 
that take title to the goods they sell and those which do 
not. On the one hand, there are groupings for merchant 
wholesalers—traditional wholesalers that take title to the 
goods they sell. On the other hand, there are separate 
categories for business-to-business electronic markets, and 
agents and brokers—wholesalers that do not take title to 
the goods they sell. 

There are new industries in retail trade that were not 
recognized under the SIC system. Convenience stores and 
gasoline stations with convenience stores are separate 
industries in NAICS. Other new industries include cosmetic 
and beauty supply stores and optical goods stores. 
Growing types of general merchandise stores are found in 
the industries discount department stores and warehouse 
clubs and supercenters. The growth in electronic 
commerce is recognized with an industry for electronic 
shopping and mail order houses. 


Transportation and warehousing. Trucking now has 
distinctions between general freight trucking, long- 
distance, truckload and general freight trucking, long- 
distance, less-than-truckload. All types of warehousing 
and storage activities are found here that would have 
been coded as auxiliaries under the SIC system. 


Utilities. Electric power generation is categorized into 
hydroelectric power generation, fossil fuel electric power 
generation, and nuclear and other electric power 
generation. 


Information. The new information sector was created to 
bring together establishments that create and disseminate 
all types of informational and cultural products. Thus, 
establishments within information not only create and 
develop these products, but also provide the means for 
their distribution, whether in printed matter, in broadcast 
form, in motion pictures, or over the Internet. Included in 
this sector are publishing and broadcasting activities 
(except over the Internet), /nternet publishing and 
broadcasting, software publishers, motion picture and 
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Exhibit 2. CES national series with history before 1990 
Beginning month and 
year of publication 
ana paced Industry for all-employees 

series' 
00—000000 TOtAall MONPANN ccccqc-ceccoosceveccsascerseccoceesovescscesesecsevesccnsusveccrsaresusd sage asnecrades sxtdecuesacanneersl Fep-e* aasep sn kenns=rWNRAsnese srehaSe 1939 
05-000000 Total PriVate csc.cccicsesecestsloecndessavscastessecersecetnecescevecorscsvosssnusssanesvessetsasosueeecsnensesusnasnssescwavs bsvansspeosoessasstnenssense¥er> 1939 
06-000000 GOOdS-POCUCING .......scerecececececeoccencececeenseseasscsscesscssssessessccccasessseassonsncuensesensesnessnastessessancsusucnanssacucsssasseasessnasesene 1939 
07-000000 SOrViCO-PrOVIGING) ........cssececseesesecse-teneesacosenesesssvossvonsevsusscesenstensncvovesaewevensnessaceneueraeeensaenasssansadasacnrossavasuesevasneues® 1939 
08-000000 Private SCrViC@-PrOVidiNg ..........sesesseesecsscssssseeseecsceseesceesssssesoseasensessenseseeacnesenseaserssenserssscanssersnsessesseneeasensense® 1939 
10-000000 Natural reSOUrCeS AN MINING ............sssseceecessssceccssesssscsssesseressecsenssseessassenenssscsnscnececsonenssnssnscnesseseracesceseasensensae 1939 
10-113300 Logging 1947 
10-210000 Mein) een ss ciea nce cceatevatencotcucoe, faseassachaciassapevedsseucvatensosecessarscasvsstesnancauessnevoss oedewede cnsatcer eoxoe=s2 pes sa¥asesuska7 or tesesesaseevanee 1958 
10-211000 Oil ANd GAS EXtACTION ...........ccrcssercscecsessssscsssensssncssessarenessensereacesssseccassrsacesessacsascssesasnscesssecseseeanseasonsesecsensasens 1972 
10-212100 Goal Timi giecceccee costes ieaceceacvvateagerects tavtcesetuactecovecwonsovecssntucops fetanssnenecstcanscasusnlscpacee@betias path ceae 1985 
20-000000 COMSEFU CIO a eteceseecatesacce-cectencctceet edt «ceateraeas cotuscvescoucnevececuvecos¥aceadstee dine dep eaeaiavepntseVea aera: mnenantesiae 1939 
20-236100 Residential DiGi) ieccscc--cocescesevtece cose ons cuecea- eather cqeasuesscvesebeuseveyerranencase¥areaesteastacixawene 1985 
20-238000 Specialty trade contractors 1976 
30-000000 A ANLIFERCTLIFAING fete eases corte ca cee os hana odes sc2¥ seduepens evsra-caaseseuscssdenursaesiwedevdas vases arscussi@vsehenar teesdsen.MeNcpRp etc stnaseneaae 1939 
31-000000 Durable QOOdS) aiee-cexcsavcessecsussesvas'escrusncovavaasdndsstesestes dausvsacaussanascuoceds casondaogotede ndcunesetinesaraltcude menace: Sesceneeat cancers ete 1939 
31-321214 Engineered wood MEMbers'AN trUSSES ..-.2os..cacis.ceesssuesnssscenceevusnuesccvaveusseitereevussvvesdueVansuusdaussnntses sundeubuseesn tas 1972 
31-321991 ManlifacturediandiMmoblle homes) 2iiicsciiscasceccsscccsccvecarcesacavsscesosvotesonsscokasencassess<ducsscauanunWonseesens chslesngunseananatnerene 1972 
31-327000 Nonmetallic mineral Products: 22.) .2c.s0s...ccccevescsescvevscvanscncvoseenuevbetusetvanses doudusuucaveestvareunentsnenesenciuunens 1951 
31-327213 GIASS ICONTAITIOTS socteccecescssdtanctrss sterescerce etna ets nceteccstesabdussaign epemenocsOitennaaitny sa cecaantes pease seer aan timer 1958 | 
31-327215 Glass products made of purchased glass 1972 . 
31-327320 RROAGY=MIX CONCHOLO <..2..c-asessnvatevevosunsarcsdeasafcebstaredcteceoteoussossoaccsesousvedeusesesessertvecyseetucncewievateoddeaesmeensieccstateasetadee 1972 
31-331210 Iron, steel pipe, and tube from purchased steel 1972 
31-331511 POM FOUMATLOS 28s ove csesctscsoscecsacevescsscsevstsssassonnssacsceursozraveaxe 
31-332111 Iron and steel forging 
31-332311 Prefabricated metal buildings and components 
31-332720 Turned products and screws, nuts, and bolts 
31-332721 PLOCISION TUNMO PFOGUCIS iiicccsccxcoceresssacacenstancsvocosVousesccscoterncecteres edeontueenassunveacaeerccett meses 
31-332722 Bons MUtS ySCrOWS IMVETS\: SMC WASIVGIS ic. semsesoncncsou- <1 <oacesateuss-crceete svete omscaany saneuner 
31-332991 Ball and rollerbearings ec aise. csgecacecten ten sets wassaucd cnccarsaenaesensuncaupcanucenesaexecenedeaasd gues esubemcer aan tava nen nesta acieceeeuaeee 
31-333200 INGUStrial MACHINGKY sc. isceecancensonanevccecsanes ownvvses doucceusaosecossuadaaens suebuedanydewenbeusecenssecleskextuwnaestes sevcteteteeaciaes -eeeeeeemeeee 
31-333912 AI ANG! GAS COMPKESSOMS risccactac tones snwosssacsuseasigsasecduncucsaanconctenaceauecetes teak eo tandeeseautsmaae tenner eneeese tienes eee eeeemeneeeee 
31-333922 CONVEYOFS ANG'CONVEVING SCUNDMONE x. xcsssceeethes-kc.cccu-s<oaznc canon dxevessnsvencegeec axe acs kvacoenkereeecenasee cau e eee ee eee 
31-334400 Semiconductorsand SlOctrOmic'COMPONEMNIS ieec-ccecs-cececcscesvscecesaerscecuatde ast svancetetcceccuseestereceerecteeeeeeenen eeemeeemeeees 
31-334413 SOMICONGUCLONS ANG TElAted GOVICES Hx. cscxscesvesveusncscceusscuacees,evaacazucsosscapestubecuexcues canvas caters eneNe pete e a seamen Cea 
31-334511 Search, detection, and navigation instruments 
31-334512 AUtOMAriCenvironiMe;ntal! GOmMtnOlSi ace. ccacsscatenrssssouts <asneyersstencsenseetecceceats eeatcceneatcaast 
31-334513 Industrial process Variable IMStrUMMONtS sso rseccceucesuesasosneancesnacseenuukuaeuteacatancesosatineenene 
31-334515 Electricity and signal testing instruments 
31-335110 Electric:lammp: Bulbs and Pants) <-cseic.ccevasccccesccsecesesevaeseanseuccteccasnstcuade htececesertuesteaseccere eevee tease gee teetenene em aenceorae 
31-335200 MOUSEN OIG ADPNANCES:scasccsccarccsesencese>anenz canaasvaseannssnie<caasegews hij aatve na estcouneratean gkcksneekseekec seen cdiee exact. steauueeeaeeiceeee 
31-335221 PIOUSONOIG' COOKING APPNANCES ©. scsscasecsencotusxecascaucncowausnekahTastaeccnncen dxabanks sah catuicutiaane tausan nak Gonehe case eoeetteeeene cRNeSS 
31-335222 Household refrigerators and home freezers 
31-335312 MOtOrs ANGI GOMERAtOrS | saxsccaycctcazsacepcnasavascuazuawavdeds ancanccaancecenteeeauunaccecmeteet cactcactsee cota eee eee prea eee ee 
31-335313 SWIICHGSAN ANG! SWIKCMDOSId SO PALALS rac erecta cckscoss causnancduecesccugensach cenccesenwstosctvna catuetanencenc Coe cece eee eee ee 
31-335910 Batterlosis..scecosscccves 
31-335930 Wiring devices 
31-335931 CULFANTTRCANHV ING WINMGIGOVIGES vaca ccevecsveeteesestkscncccasachcssansuenccccesataassnnatouncdeaaueecedecduumnenens cee: teeta tae ceenetea ean a 
31-336212 TRUCK 1CAN OLS. issiancsasvznsesqaoasaceacvasshansscsaessaqchinss nn nde covaynusen eeeneerutuse cee uecaneneeuunencee pie eeecleneNeec eis te ieee ate eae 
31-336311 Carouretors: PiStOnss (IMGs, AN VALVES: x acatcessascvey xcs otues vasa spbustero tacos anae catesachacieastes chee eee eee 
31-336321 VONICUIAT RAMEN SUIOITI Mt axscsccaptaure consmatatesaciasasushchavaveNsuncaccosehecoceceeun cocrecensey Garters caaebeetereeer etcetera 
31-336370 MOlOr- VORICS MStal SEER Give sctussavetenwxess cescvexoscssevavsecenarsrestesyonsvancuscnens SRERESeRGNDCePaReeeetel te eeneeiee teste ae Renee 
31-336412 AIFCFELt ONGINGSiAN A OM Gle PATS! was cevaSsacevunncctessnsnes vs ccucwsubenurasetcos tec cece Gav GOR Wi TEREGC SES ee eu tenmiet cous mame EI 
31-336600 Ship and boat building 
31-336611 Ship building and repairing 
32-000000 INOMAUFABIG OG taste cerustonianadasscunshontetcsivcucanevpcveiecayidonamesbeetenscyesedvueee ude erica arene ee 
32-311411 Frozen fruits and vegetables 
32-311500 DEITY PIO CUCtS uns vancsverectecnvscansennss 
32-311511 a oli errr ATR ER EC MTT ATC Net Tir Meee ey ee ee CO Se ee 
32-311600 ANUME SIA UGMCOFING AMG PFOCOSSIING cr ssrsvasvipassscaverussesasecstesnecavshs vere ents raecsyescensenrsvesneeeueeeeeceneeee eee erence nS 
32-311615 POUNETY PROCESSING scikscsccttseneascsdssseschrencsatacacs Szcsusscancueac on seesuedstee eaeiereee Oecd greece be ec coeeee rane One ae mn 
32-313100 FIGGr, “Vary QM ithe Seach AUS: ses scs ea ceawatcks wate escsscs un ansaenunuaseune eestor eet Ravee rota cbe cee my ete Ne veal eee tn 
32-322130 Paperboard (ills sins, ssdesssssseouuheansasitnnonsurasunenin ceva hisyect ovequvcundtataa ce poxeaten cap enteten meet te neecvereene en meee eee nna 
32-324110 POtOlBUIM FOL GLOGS: .....scacssscasssosesyssoxensassssssosesnnsttstanroausn stern tertte eteeeneeeerere ret eteeee cette meen on aeeeae eee 
32-325300 AQMICUIUT El CHOICES. cdaesssccacastathecsuynesctessatvuns ovecourns xxatcey conctee tees anno REeROeeaIne eee Cee mene ane aa 
32-325613 Polishes and other sanitation goods and surface active agents 
32-326220 Rubber and plastics HOSS and DEltMG!.-iicccsccsunscesasccvetacasvertcetonceneucreste treet eeeree tomer tmemee nner arate nu 
40—000000 TYAGGS, trAnSPOrtatiOn, aiid UtlllthOG se vcesevs sncteectcssceavcscesetaossutces ee ceyuceent gl antros RUSVLRa=G en ee aarnneeR nnn 
41-420000 WIOIGSAIG (ADO co cdiesassnsseviscecousssuvasstsoneciosssshasantclasuansinefei ees ped ogee Cerise oe ene ea 
41423930 FOCYClADIG MAtOrlale 5...d.ccusssestecsstasvecuacestestateshsensaceccusessstetesceettocesetomee tear eRe nar eer Ee 


See footnote at end of exhibit. 
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Exhibit 2, Continued—CES national series with history before 1990 

BLS NAICS pei es 

tabulating code Industry publication for all- 

| employees series’ 

42-000000 1939 
42441100 1972 
42-441110 1972 
42-441120 1972 
42-441210 Recreational vehicle dealers 1985 
42-446110 Pharmacies and drug stores 1972 
42-448140 Family clothing stores ............. 1958 
42-448200 SHOOISIONCS metecersvss teesterccotencdatetintet rns tions 1958 
42453930 Manufactured and mobile home dealers 1972 
42-454200 NOMGUNGIMACIING OP CratOlSiceececccscrees note asteeecececoes acne -ccasnpe cscecnes ays cuceseseteescascesacet nove ‘acne saeens ee rare nncee em cR EET 1982 
43000000 FANS POMALOM:ANGWANSNOUSHIG cexstcececen careers vateceesetetassvseecessteasestcascesesie-o-teavsa-arereeccestaeoesemoe ero aT REE 1972 
43482000 FRAN LTANSPOMAtlON|s. -ccaceeseeccstersenctsecencesasaete tenet vacoscu xan ccccpteaen conte saeeaeeeat oats sencsoensasatacmemt ie acconter eenn aac eerneE 1947 
43485200 IntexurbantangiruralibusitranspontatiOne eacsers-ccxetsc-se-cctecccstrnce. vos ccceeeastcscses ccstnc seseet teeta atemmeceeseetene ete enero 1947 
43-485310 BRANIS CLV CO an, soccccvsuncuacuatsvavassucussttoschsvessexedeus vassatoeysatocseesesstsacsashien coaverascasecesebocesetocoraccascstureorenenecsoteseRiesenrtnes 1985 
43-485400 Schoolandremployes bus transportatio mbes... srccctascteccecacessseecters sesteretset sorsoeeansvanees there evens snemeee re net cones 1972 
43-485500 @hartembUs iRGUStTy amc. cee cc ccchastan cot ena esye! canace cate ontoc tuayssaaassrocan Se ieaveo iota sess ee aa an econo 1972 
44-220000 UNOS eeerececsceeccssestacsnscacare sssthccecetaccastsstcsesscoceasect-acsecnctsstinsesaqcenedschastencetuverauteentone astmeesateve sever restaciceranearesaeeers 1964 
50—000000 UVFOrITMeRR OM RSP e seen. ace eee ccccescpccecn cette cect ose ctewassnoect cuscecutagsh Secct sve eoagetecesute. oftoeeck cos atteeasuceen tet cae seomteee eereeae 1939 
50-511110 Newspaper DubliShorss:.- -ccccct raz, sccucecucesteavat seocsccurestteeccesntarseocesauter sane cadhe ee acxseecas vaca aaretunennsouatudesenetossaekaseancees 1947 
50-512130 MOTION PICLUNG ANGIVidOO OXxMiDINOMpereccere coc se-seeccaneces ssccdstoe-cestaentanccnesXrecet nesterscectecuscoretecen tevescencecccrmeeeervserettr ee 1972 
50-515100 Radiorand television: brOadCAsting | erccse-ce-cessecsss-coseobssccssccattecccsveseovvavceccressttrauasacetsstvacecrontancst sectuaneereostseteeeatee 1958 
50-515110 Radio broadcasting) snccccctrccssccscseacczsccvecce sets snccsus eunenuxceasthetstaeansatverssicsteutcsteipacsne tes teven reset weetessscrens cs urmuenes teers 1982 
50-515120 HEIOVISIONM DOA CASTING oc srerecececsocsszess ceapet sce sosaucacocasoce carer nvcenercomeesetonsoncanvevcstuaucee seve cdac tnt aanonatenE ee Reco eae Raia 1982 
55—-000000 FAMCIANACIVINGS Teak ccccsccccesvetsocssenestovestestencsunesactassvssussecuueesczesdzssecbenacscsvacerse sok cttenatecubectuoeevesect <asfuasmerentvese 1939 
55524200 Insurance agencies, brokerages, and related SErviCeS .............:.-cssssccesseescnccenserssscsensssccersssscenessatensencceacenas 1985 
55-531 100 EG@SSOMS: Of EAI OSTAUS rae secaccosvacescuececscassctfatescaconssatecosstescvadenseatsexeusteuseusvesusensestsou hes anedvesusthecstsnsucsunuscaelunsexseanees 1972 
55-532100 Automotive equipment Tontal:and:lOASING Vesvecsccs.cesescececszacesascsceccvbaavas auvsteeniccsuadausecvucxenteieeacesocasbcrucvatertecseeetvtas 1985 
55-532230 VIGEO tape ANCiGISCONtal rrccaccastesacecnastscsenoseaueccaunecucatoacusaaducherudecvusasunescevs ssthesessdusynancustess ver saasuveesnpheneetveste 1985 
60—000000 ProtessionallandipUusinOSS SGIVICOS! crsncseccst-sacssas-acenoucecssupeaecasaucecacersuatasencecceh crecccestocedbesGuavecerseenteneseiaeanceeetees 1939 
60-541940 WV OtSrinary;SOrVviGOS Pecesecestee teak er wx eke seth: tree ect acnpascaacucsavdeses«ansGeuasccobavbeaasuescsssazbuss oat cnesbavusveetbersesecuctteneentenstas 1982 
60-561300 EMPIOVMENUSEIVICCS 3.0. ocac.aceectecncssescecectonusca-ooteccescaeaucescetohseene ceaceedscoscunsvouteaeeuste nos echemeomecas au beet sectet tre don temme tases 1985 
65—000000 EduicationlandthGalth'SOrviCOS iiccccccerescscsceraes neccoy cusps sexes cavacaceapsecsaneevatscuppassuccrsbaaantamvenersuntsencerssan ene stuenanen 1939 
65-611100 ElementaryandSecondary/SChOOIS s.:csssc-c-ccsscavnsscececscoxcnstusnu-seaccncanceratvukceseveues nese cdccenertnvassescsasreceususeesetsrenes 1972 
65-611300 Collages And UNIVersitiog se Aaa EL cca shscds oscheucucdbctB ena, -audedeetcezoocuseoscch ancsbonscah brtenb dreds Miaaseatesteesoes 1958 
65-621 100 MICOS TOF DNV SICIANS cesererseccteecccte seer cence cacvass ce eactncecerccscantceemes seteessconceart teoreongnetateaztnattcs settedicrecceassctecnceapebsceas 1972 
65-621200 GOHPICSSFON AOMUISIS re. Fre. a cesctschecssestewessece see cate shou asioncccnvscacusceeneent tes actueeteteatorevonsentent ancecctomeretcvacetesmnatievoressPetaetos 1982 
65-621300 Offices of other health practitioners ... tutte 1985 
65-621600 HOMO N@Althi CALS! SERVICES ievsadecavcayceece-cccucesssnccecaseate cc setececupevost cvasmassanehivrs Weveaslastebansnaesaues dtaistee tens soteseasneanrec 1985 
65-622100 Generalimedicaliand’sUrdical| MOSpPItalS Svec-c..ccscecsevcoseuecscts.cestecestersevtccvcetccctocsavserseectsteverectadenccnttacvacsnayecenteeee 1958 
65-624300 NocationalirehabilitationiServiCes). 2 esccecc.snecsexecstees'naocccsndeacxspascescovyscuapesycecdussuencaoshanecy epvaaeteeseveseas-epduapvamaeee 1972 
65-624400 Child day care services 1985 
70—000000 Leisure and hospitality ..... 1939 
70-713950 Bowling centers ............0 1985 
70-721000 IACCOMIMOGAT ONG ccetacxccsecct occa vescaeeves sto cncs ia cUadhcedavsecssensvocesovssaussasscsonsara 1972 
70—721100 Traveler accommodations and other longer-term ACCOMMOMALIONS ............seeceeseeesesseescesscesecsseeecesseeeseasenseeese 1972 
70-721200 RV palksand recreational CalmpSgescceecnterceneceerrsvceceneweectatstesantte asevtantctanssdswent tevecoturherssnanstucennreercuWarsncectareare 1972 
80-000000 OMSL SOLVICOS asec e. sesscst cee sc che sock cnae cd apaccardaccesoectecucesnsucsccorceccunceietstesseetottecucocuchovesteads batrat eters amc rcnialin < tareemnen 1939 
80-812210 Un elalihOmos:aNGitUNOral SCMVIGOS! sce.ceretses <enccscevecesveeceatan-ceecnusncncacteduashcuasatesuetaqsor4assucbaruesceeperne seausnte aetncteps 1972 
80-812920 IROROTIIS IAIN pesestececche cee costar cae sae erc te ecencce etececcrsertcucctcensocusvctncyettecceasucsanut ancucunroqetucnccabranestetcecschsnacarentaevemiaetts 1982 
80-813910 BUSINGSSHASSOCIATIONMG cece scceeen: wares ncverae Seto tn au custasscvscsvssccnavebncostaccerevecesnentasbb sume tcheasescueegue dae saosastaneonearn coapentens 1982 
80-813920 PFOLESSIOMANOTGAMIZANONS serecccetrteecctcecrthte es cpuassceosescs.onnafehscathiasescaaerstd naranseanteannazer eneaed vag prmene: earceeaa pebttesea te 1972 
80-813930 Labor unions and similar labor OrganiZatiONns ..........:csccesccesseecesseseeesseeseesses 1982 
90-—000000 GOVOITIMOM tt sess tee ccatenecvesceecceerCesereseve ses tesiae antec sneer aioe pucouectiseactecnsabnasanseteonss 1939 
90-910000 Fr@cleral St rece een Pee cays. cctuphastevustss ctecaeseaeye sevens ter ceutvuiisasapeseseensnsvoosivsveinan 1939 
90-911000 Federal, except U.S. Postal Service ..............ccccssscssncsccncnssascartenseaceacnenaes 1939 
90-916220 FROCOTAIINOSTILALS meee cecece teeter cesentece encareccnpeccoceecsecspdcccsasss.c-¥eeecubect ts souneseenext March 1975 
90-919110 DEDAMMENU Off DEIONSO)n-cccsas.cenceccecsscscscvacscescscautsnevenssn-Seeseneuecessadest ence cursnes 1939 
90-919120 USE ROStAUS CIV IGG Stas stecre cena tessccnzat ate ta aren pnncnectestaassodtsnattdons 1939 
90-919999 OthenRederall GOVEMMEN tie. cc<- cnc nns-accacesnesaceccnreseuarnssvoasssencarsces March 1975 
90-920000 Staten QOvennmen tere ccecse--cecccerereestparameeens stustessrastecsscrrenscecancnrer aon 1955 
90-921611 State government CduCATION ...........-...esessccseessssseessearseneeeasseeneeee 1955 
90-922000 State government excluding CGUCATION ..........eeceeeeereeeeesteeteteees 1955 
90-922622 Stale MOSPitalSieceeeesesecceestucteessasseecateesctscseanssecnensescencsecnvacreenararents 1972 
90-922920 State government general AdMINistration ..........ssececeeseserereneenenesecesesesesesesessensnescseesetscseesseecsnesessesseseatsenses 1972 
90-922999 Other State GOVErMMENE ..........-cscecnsnsesesscrccscscsscsscsseasscsstcsssssessensscesecnsntacacnenssesecsecareensscnessessencncenssscneessuseaores 1972 
90-930000 LOCAl GOVEFNMENE ......cesceeseecessssesnssscncsssssscassnscecnesscassesnesssassnssuonscnsssucsnenseierucuscesnssssasenscnsuseessssussasssenssesusseanses 1955 
90-931611 Local GOVErNMeNt CCUCALION .......+.-ecsecceseesenesessenenessencncencnenenesesssstsssusssensssseensncscensnsassnsssscassnsucassesesuesesnenensnenes 1955 
90-932000 Local government excluding CAUCATION ...........scsessseessceseeteneseeneneeeesssesesenencseenesssesesesseessnsassssnsnssesscuessensnensaness 1955 
90-932622 LOCal HOSPItANS coo. sescccsecenecsccoseronecsceessscusssnansscsasucssucnsessasesearacncessenascensoratscenesesecsosnoecescerseopsrsnsnensnessecsnsaansacstent 1972 
' January unless otherwise indicated. 
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sound recording industries, telecommunications, and 
Internet service providers and related activities. 


Finance and insurance. Newly identified industries in 
finance and insurance include credit card issuing, sales 
financing, financial transaction processing and 
clearing, and investment advice. 


Real estate and rental and leasing. This new sector 
includes not only real estate activities, but all types of 
rental and leasing. There are categories for /essors of 
residential buildings, lessors of nonresidential build- 
ings, and miniwarehouse and self-storage unit 
operators. 


Professional and technical services. This new sector 
comprises establishments that perform professional, 
scientific, and technical activities; it requires labor that is 
highly skilled and educated. Included are legal activities, 
accounting and bookkeeping, architectural and engineer- 
ing activities, specialized design services, computer 
systems design and computer facilities management, 
management and consulting, scientific research, adver- 
tising, and veterinary services. 


Management of companies and enterprises. Included 
in this sector are establishments that manage, administer, 
or oversee other establishments within a company; these 
types of establishments were treated as auxiliaries under 
the SIC system. An example of an establishment that 
belongs in this category is the corporate headquarters of a 
corporation. The sector also includes bank and nonbank 
holding companies that hold or own the securities of 
another company in order to influence decisions or 
exercise some other kind of control over the company. 


Administrative and waste services. This sector 
consists of establishments that perform support 
services for others. Included are temporary help and 
professional employer organizations (employee leasing), 
all types of travel arrangement services, security guards 
and security systems, janitorial services, and land- 
scaping services. Some newly identified industries are 
telemarketing bureaus, collection agencies, packag- 
ing and labeling services, and convention and trade 
show organizers. Also, there are now separate in- 
dustries for hazardous waste treatment and disposal 
and nonhazardous waste treatment and disposal. Other 
new categories in waste services are remediation serv- 
ices and materials recovery facilities and other waste 
management services. 


Educational Services. This sector includes not only 
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Changes to supersector employment levels. 


colleges and elementary and secondary schools, but all 
types of training activities and educational institutions, 
such as management training, technical and trade 
schools, and fine arts schools. 


Health care and social assistance. This sector brings 
together the activities of health care and social 
assistance, activities that have become increasingly 
related to each other as the population has aged. Within 
the health care and social assistance sector, physicians 
are separated at the six-digit level into offices of 
physicians, except mental health and offices of mental 
health physicians. There are new industries for HMO 
medical centers, freestanding emergency medical 
centers, and blood and organ banks. New categories 
are found within nursing and residential care facilities, 
such as residential mental and substance abuse care, 
continuing care retirement communities, and homes for 
the elderly. 


Arts, entertainment, and recreation. All types of cultural 
activities and sports are included in this sector. There 
are categories for theater, dance, and other performing 
arts companies; sports teams and clubs; racetracks; 
casinos, except casino hotels; and skiing facilities. 


Accommodations and food services. This sector brings 
together hotels and other lodging places and eating and 
drinking places. Within accommodations, there are new 
classifications for casino hotels and bed-and-breakfast 
inns. Food services are broken out into full-service 
restaurants; limited-service eating places, such as fast- 
food restaurants, cafeterias, and snackbars; food service 
contractors, caterers and mobile food services; and 
drinking places, alcoholic beverages. 


Other services. Included in this sector are industries that 
engage in the repair and maintenance of machinery and 
equipment, including automobiles, electric equipment, 
commercial machinery, and household machinery. The 
sector also includes personal and laundry services and 
membership associations and organizations. 


The data for 


NAICS supersectors are not comparable to the same-named 
SIC divisions. The composition of employment in NAICS 
supersectors at the national level, on the basis of March 2001 
data, is shown in table 2. Read from left to right, the table 
shows the SIC divisions that contributed to each super- 
sector’s employment. Thus, the new natural resources and 
mining supersector receives 12.7 percent of its employment 
from manufacturing under the SIC system; this supersector 


Composition of employment of NAICS supersectors, and distribution of employment from SIC divisions, March 2001 


—- 
SIC divisions 
‘ Finance 
NAICS supersectors Transportation ; p 
Mining | Construction Monufacturing| and | Wholesale | retailtrade | “og°°"| Services 
- speas id 
nis | public utilities real estate 

Natural resources and mining: 

Employment@.2..c.c eee 8 515,895 (‘) 75,136 (‘) (‘) (') (‘) (') 

Perconteten. eo hacaieek ee 87.3 - 12.7 - - - = ~ 
Construction: 

EIMPIOVIMONtyerssceenccsteeerrecececceecsceecceveees 16,927 6,288,743 (') (‘) (‘) (') 86,317 78,928 

PGR GON Ureemecstekncs codeee sssccntc ascsinee es $3 97.2 - - - - 1.3 1.2 
Manufacturing: 

EIMPIOVMEN tecccrsscetentacs scr oseeceeee <ceskess (*) (') 16,502,531 (') 31,444 147,887 (‘) 128,670 

POKCON tetas. cee seetee eeciede - - 98.2 - 2 9 - 8 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 

Employimenty: 2s vesteecteescsustesasttesssstee, (‘) 1,028 70,766 4,360,015 6,592,520 14,381,315 (‘) 125,292 

RONGe iiteretasac.ce ctescocssek toxsestcasss cece ucacs - 0 x 17.1 25.8 56.3 - BS} 
Information: 

FDIOY MEME aa. ce cccee avert esses esectoeaceeses ss (') (‘) 751,927 1,670,345 (") 1,224 9,221 1,262,674 

PGI COM ress avaesescecockos caresccesecceeed-naeecteue - - 20.3 45.2 - 0 2 34.2 
Financial activities: 

EMmploymentes sek secsssetecotieceteee os ce (') (‘) (‘) 37,900 (‘) 25,055 | 6,881,809 671,353 

POI COM ir. fet accreted conc renasoe.cetucewerace - - - 4s) - i3 90.4 8.8 
Professional and business services: 

EMploymenittzcs core ccattesscsondt coke cores 15,660 66,252 613,021 657,832 155,220 373,538 431,577 | 14,172,829 

RELCOn tiecen ute tess cstv enters tenbevinive il 4 roi 4.0 9 2:3 2.6 86.0 
Education and health services: 

Employimemntsec.cc.cccsctctenccceteceseeceeeas (‘) (') 4,421 101,245 (") (') (') | 14,602,041 

PROM COM Grcerceccseontceateeteceneccecccotes cavecessos - = 0 #6 - - - 99.3 
Leisure and hospitality: 

ENIOIOV MOM ects cee eetccecscrer<etasvitecers (') (') (') 24,052 (') 8,147,235 8,403 3,402,214 

PGK COMN ieetecsay~-oeecs cane. thaaesessSecvervenitaandrs - = - 2 - 70.3 ra 29.4 
Other services: 

EMpPlOV MOM Ue.ts2.cccsescoscsseccecsscusvacccdves (') (') 12,805 5,145 (') 6,207 103,269 3,614,016 

ROMCOM tee ceresccscwascs cndseyeowesstan aetotee rakes = - 3 a - 2 2.8 96.5 


‘Less than 1,000. 
Note: 


consists mainly of the logging industry. Note, too, that 
manufacturing under NAICS is not the same as it was under 
the SIC system; the major differences are that logging activities 
and publishing were moved to other categories and dental 
laboratories and retail bakeries were relocated from the service- 
producing industries. 

The new information supersector gains 20.3 percent of its 
employment from manufacturing, mainly publishing in- 
dustries. Information also pulls communications from trans- 
portation and public utilities, while software publishing, 
information services including libraries, data processing, and 
Internet-related activities come from services. 

Financial activities gains rental services from services. Leisure 
and hospitality takes over eating and drinking places from retail 
trade, accounting for 70.3 percent of the supersector’s 
employment, and receives lodging places from services. 


New series code structure on LABSTAT. The series code 
structure on LABSTAT, the data repository for the Bureau, has 
changed to accommodate NAICS. As shown in the following 
example, for series CEU3133151101, the prefix, or first two 
letters of the series identifier, has changed to CE, to identify 


Dash indicates not calculated because employment is less than 1,000. 


NAICS series for the national CES survey:’” 


Positions Value Name of field 
1-2 CE prefix 
3 U seasonal adjustment 
code 
4-11 31331511 industry code 
12-13 01 datatype code 


The industry code has expanded to accommodate the 
longer NAICS code. The fields that indicate whether the data 
are or are not seasonally adjusted and what the datatype is 
(all employees, average hourly earnings, and so on) remain 
unchanged. The SIC series, EE, will remain in the LABSTAT 
database, but will not be updated. 


Other changes released with NAICS 


With the conversion to NAICS in the CES national series, the CES 
program also completed the multiyear process of changing to a 
probability-based sample, incorporated concurrent seasonal 
adjustment, and changed the scope and estimation method for 
the Federal Government series. 
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Changes in National CES Survey 


Completion of probability sample redesign. With the 
introduction of NAICS-coded service industries and the release 
of May 2003 preliminary data in June 2003, the CES program 
finished the implementation of the probability sample redesign 
of the national series. Formerly, the series used a quota-based 
design for all private industries. Toward the completion of the 
redesign, groups of industries had been phased in with the three 
previous benchmark releases: wholesale trade in June 2000, the 
goods-producing industries (mining, construction, and 
manufacturing) in June 2001, and transportation and public 
utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; and retail trade in 
June 2002. 

The final stage of implementing the probability sample resulted 
in some series-level shifts for (1) production workers and other 
nonsupervisory workers, (2) women workers, (3) average weekly 
hours, (4) average hourly earnings, and (5) in manufacturing, 
average overtime hours. New levels for these series were 
computed from NAICS probability sample averages. Even NAICS 
industries that are very close, or identical in composition, to an 
SIC series were subject to changes in level. When the redesign 
methodology was incorporated for industries under the SIC 
system, the first month’s redesign estimate had been linked to 
the final month’s estimate produced under the quota sample 
design so that breaks in series would not occur." 


Concurrent seasonal adjustment. With the release of June 2003 
CES survey data, the CES program moved to concurrent seasonal 
adjustment for its national series. In concurrent seasonal 
adjustment, seasonal factors are developed each month, using the 
most current data.'* The CES program uses X-12 ARIMA software 
(developed by the U.S. Census Bureau) to produce the seasonal 
factors. Each month, 10 years of historical data are input into the 
X-12 ARIMA program, along with all new and revised estimates. 
Previously, current observations were not applied every month; 
instead, projected factors were calculated just twice a year and 
applied to the next 6 months of unadjusted data. 

The CES data are seasonally adjusted so that they can be 
analyzed without the effects of movements that regularly occur 
in certain months of the year, such as hiring in September for 
students’ return to schools. With the normal seasonal patterns 
removed, the trends can be analyzed for growth or contraction 
and any irregular movements. Because the CES data serve as a 
very important economic indicator, it is imperative that the 
seasonal adjustment methodology give the most accurate picture 
of movements in the data. 

BLS research has shown that there are many advantages to 
concurrent seasonal adjustment.'* First, because concurrent 


Notes 


seasonal adjustment uses the most recent information available 
as an input, revisions to the CES data are expected to be smaller 
than they were under the previous practice of projecting seasonal 
factors 6 months ahead. Also, with the conversion to NAICS, 
just 2 years of sample-based NAICS estimates are available. 
Concurrent seasonal adjustment allows more current NAICS- 
based estimates to be used in the calculation. These additional 
observations are important, because the ARIMA program places 
heavier weight on recent, as opposed to past, observations. 


Federal Government scope. The scope and definition of the 
Federal Government series have changed slightly with the release 
of NAICS-based data. Previously, the CES national series for the 
Federal Government was based on counts of employees provided 
by the Office of Personnel Management (OPM); Federal 
Government employment was not estimated from a sample. The 
OPM counts of Federal Government employees are for the end of 
the month; by contrast, the reference period for all other CES 
series is the pay period that includes the 12th day of the month. 
In addition, the OPM counts exclude some workers, mainly 
Department of Defense employees paid from nonappropriated 
funds. 

With the release of the May 2003 CEs data, Federal Govern- 
ment employment estimates were produced from a sample; the 
estimates will be benchmarked annually to Unemployment 
Insurance tax records, an approach that is consistent with current 
CES practices used to produce other estimates. '° The new series 
includes the workers paid from nonappropriated funds who were 
excluded from the OPM counts; it will continue, however, to 
exclude the military, as well as employees from the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the National Security Agency, and the 
Defense Intelligence Agency. The Federal Government historical 
series has been adjusted to reflect this change in scope. 


WITH THE RELEASE OF DATA IN JUNE 2003, the CES survey for 
the national series underwent its most significant changes 
ever since the Bureau of Labor Statistics began collecting 
monthly data on employment and payrolls in 1915. The 
movement to NAICS will provide data that better reflect 
today’s economy, with an emphasis on new, emerging, high- 
technology, and service-providing industries. In addition to 
the conversion to NAICS, the CES program completed the 
transition to a probability-based sample and now incorporates 
concurrent seasonal adjustment for the national series. All 
these changes will provide more accurate and relevant 
statistics on employment, hours, and earnings of the Nation’s 
workers. LJ 


' Data users should keep in mind that the national estimates are 
independently derived and that the State and Area estimates are derived 
individually by each State. Thus, the sum of the States’ employment 
totals does not, in general, add up to the national total; in other words, 
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neither of the two totals is forced to equal the other. 


> See Molly E. Barth, “Recent changes in the State and Area Current 
Employment Statistics survey,” this issue, pp. 14-19. 


* See North American Industry Classification System, United States, 
2002 (Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and 
Budget, 2002). For more information on the implementation of NAICS 
in other BLS programs, see James A. Walker and John B. Murphy, 
“Implementing the North American Industry Classification System at 
BLS,” Monthly Labor Review, December 2001, pp. 15-21. 


* See Barth, this issue, pp. 14-19, for information on the State and 
Area series reconstruction. 


° Ratios were applied for professional and business services, education 
and health services, leisure and hospitality, and other services through 
February 2002, because the probability sample was not fully enrolled 
in 2001. 


° For more details on the reconstruction methodology, see “BLS 
Establishment Estimates Revised to Incorporate March 2002 
Benchmarks,” Employment and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, June 2003), pp. 3-19; on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/ 
web/cesbmart.htm. 


7 For information on the publication criteria for the State and Area 
series, see Barth, this issue, pp. 14-19. 


8 A datatype is the type of data requested—for example, data on all 
employees. A complete list of datatype codes is given on the Internet 
at http://ftp.bls.gov/pub/time.series/ce/ce.datatype. 


° For example, 97.26 percent of employment in sporting goods 
and bicycle shops, sic 5941, went to sporting goods stores, NAICS 
451110. The employment from the sic industry makes up 97.45 


percent of the employment in Naics 451110; therefore, the two series 
are 94.78 percent interchangeable (.9726 x .9745 = .9478). 


'© For details regarding State and Area published levels, see Barth, 
this issue, pp. 14-19. 


"Tn the industry citations that follow, italics denote official cEs 
industry titles. 


2 The seasonal adjustment code is s for seasonally adjusted, u for 
unadjusted (not seasonally adjusted); a list of industry codes is given on 
the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/ces/cesseriespub.htm. (See 
Barth, this issue, pp. 14-19, for the corresponding changes to the 
State and Area code structure.) 


‘3 For a description of the probability sample redesign for the State 
and Area series, see Barth, this issue, pp. 14-19. 


‘4 For details on seasonal adjustment of State and Area data, see 
Barth, this issue, pp. 14-19. 


'S Jurgen Kropf, Christopher Manning, Kirk Mueller, and Stuart 
Scott, “Concurrent Seasonal Adjustment for Industry Employment 
Statistics,” paper presented at Joint Statistical Meetings of the 
American Statistical Association, the International Biometric Society, 
the Institute of Mathematical Statistics, and the Statistical Society of 
Canada, New York, August 11-15, 2002. 


'6 For further information on the estimation of Federal Government 
statistics, see the technical notes in Employment and Earnings (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, June 2003). 


NAICS 2002 


The U.S. Department of Commerce, National Technical Information Service (NTIS) has available the North 


American Industry Classification System 2002. 


Order number: PB2002101430 
Retail price: $49.00 
Sales order desk: 8:00 a.m. — 6:00 p.m., eastern standard time, Monday-Friday 
Phone: 800-553-6847 
703-605-6000 
E-mail: orders@ntis.gov 
Web site: http://www.ntis.gov/products/bestsellers/naics.asp 
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State and Metropolitan Area CES Surve} 


Recent changes in the State 
and Metropolitan Area ces survey 


Like its national counterpart, the State and Metropolitan Area 
Current Employment Statistics survey has converted 

to the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS); 
two other changes are a minimum guaranteed publication 
structure and the use of a Small Domain Model 

for guaranteed series that do not meet publication criteria 


ith the release of the January 2003 
; \ | preliminary State and Area data on 
March 20, 2003, the Current Employ- 


ment Statistics (CES) survey introduced a number 
of important changes. Most notable is the 
conversion from the 1987 Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) system to the 2002 North 
American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
All State and Area CES series, including historical 
data as well as current estimates, are now reported 
on a NAICS basis; SIC data will no longer be 
published. The CES program also completed a 
redesign of its sample methodology, moving from a 
quota-based to a probability-based sampling 
technique. 

The new changes apply to State and Area, as 
well as national, CES series. The national CES 
program implemented NAICS and the final phase of 
the CES redesign with the release of the preliminary 
May 2003 estimates on June 6, 2003.' Other 
important State and Area CES changes include the 
development of a minimum guaranteed publication 
structure for all States and metropolitan areas and 
the ces Small Domain Model for guaranteed series 
that do not meet publication criteria under sampling 
methodology. These changes and others are 
described in this article. 


Overview of the CES program 


The CES program is a Federal-State cooperative 
program that produces monthly estimates of 
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employment, hours, and earnings based on 


nonfarm establishment payrolls for the Nation, 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and more than 270 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSA’s). Infor- 
mation for these estimates is derived from a 
sample of 300,000-plus business establishments. 
CES estimates are closely followed and widely 
used economic indicators, offering timely data 


with an abundance of industry and geographic | 


detail. 


State and Area CES estimates are derived by © 
the States, as provided for in the Federal-State _ 
cooperative agreement; sample and estimation | 
procedures are designed to produce accurate _ 


data for each State. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics estimates national employment series in- 
dependently, using sample data from all States 
and the District of Columbia. State estimates are 
not forced to sum to national totals and vice 
versa. 

Estimates from the CES survey are bench- 
marked once a year to universe counts from State 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) tax records, 
provided by the Covered Employment and 
Wages program. For State and Area CES series, 
the most recent UI universe counts available are 
used to benchmark employment estimates; the 
monthly estimates are replaced with universe 
data back to the previous benchmark. Estimates 
for months subsequent to the most currently 


available UI universe counts are recomputed by 


using sample-based links applied to the new UI benchmark 
levels. 


NAICS replaces Sic 


After 60 years of use by USS. statistical agencies, the SIC 
system was retired, and NAICS was adopted as the standard 
means of industry classification. NAICS was devised by the 
statistical agencies of the United States, Mexico, and Canada 
to enhance comparability of economic data across the North 
American Free Trade Association (NAFTA) trade region.” 


Conversion of State and Area series to NAICS 


The CES program has reconstructed State and Area all- 
employees series on a NAICS basis back to January 1990 for 
most industries. Converting the data from SIC to NAICS 
involved several steps. First, the CES reporting units were 
assigned NAICS codes. Then, publication standards were 
developed, estimating cells were defined, and historical data 
were reconstructed. 


Reconstruction methodology. Before the CES program 
could begin the reconstruction of historical employment 
series, NAICS codes needed to be assigned to all the records 
of the BLS Longitudinal Database (LDB).? The NAICS and 
ownership codes for each establishment in the LDB as of the 
first quarter of 2001 were then carried back through the entire 
history of the database. For statewide series, the microdata 
for all establishments within the scope of the CES survey were 
first added to six-digit NAICS levels. These totals were then 
aggregated to all official NAICS-based statewide CES 
publication levels. For MSA series, the LDB microdata were 
added to six-digit NAICS employment levels on the basis of 
the county code as of the first quarter of each year. These 
levels were then aggregated to all official NAICS-based CES 
publication levels in a process to be described shortly. 

One of the strengths of this reconstruction methodology is 
its universal applicability: because series were summed from 
information on individual establishments, all the industry and 
geographic detail needed to re-create employment data for even 
small MSA’s was available.* 

Keeping the NAICS codes constant over the historical data of 
the LDB gave consistency to the data by eliminating all non- 
economic code changes caused by coding error. However, any 
true economic code changes caused by a change in primary 
business practice were removed as well. Similarly, the ownership 
codes remained constant. This again eliminated any non- 
economic changes, but also erased all true changes in ownership, 
such as the privatization of an establishment. The location of 
establishments was not held constant; rather, the county code 
from the first quarter of each year was used to assign a given firm 
to an MSA. Consequently, both economic and noneconomic 


location changes were present in the data. 

To remedy these disadvantages, each State reviewed the 
reconstructed NAICS-based series thoroughly. Once the States 
approved their reconstructed histories, the Bureau set monthly 
NAICS total nonfarm employment to previously published SIC 
levels by adjusting the amounts in each estimating cell accord- 
ingly. For example, if the NAICS total nonfarm employment in an 
MSA for May 1995 equaled 1,010,000, but the SIC value for the 
same month was 1,000,000, each estimating cell was revised 
downward by | percent for May 1995. 


Publication criteria and guaranteed levels for all-employees 
series. To bring consistency and comparability to State and 
Area employment series, the CES program established a minimum 
amount of published industry detail for all States and MSA’s. The 
new publication structure is shown in exhibit 1. In addition, NAICS 
two-digit levels, or sectors, are considered guaranteed published 
levels for Statewide estimates, except in the case of States with very 
small employment totals in any given sector; these additional 
guaranteed levels are shown in exhibit 2. 

Beyond the minimum guaranteed levels, additional NAICS 
employment series are published only where there is a sufficient 
sample. The following criteria were applied to determine whether 
a NAICS series warranted publication: there must be a minimum 
sample size of 30 UI units selected, or a minimum universe 
employment level of at least 3,000 and a minimum sample 
coverage of at least 50 percent. Variance was used as a secondary 
criterion. 


State and Area series under NAICS 


The CES State and Area series under NAICS consist of data for 
the guaranteed publication levels in all States and MSA’s, as well 
as data for (two-digit) sectors, (three-digit) subsectors, (four- 
digit) industry groups, and selected industries at the five- and 
six-digit levels when a sufficient sample is present. 


Change in the number of CES series. The number of CES series 
under NAICS is smaller than the number of series that were 
produced under the SIC system. The decrease is due to a re- 
duction in the number of hours and earnings series. Reallocating 
the CES sample under the probability redesign resulted in a more 
representative distribution of establishments in each industry. 
Most of the hours and earnings series are published in 
manufacturing industries, which have been declining in recent 
years. Consequently, fewer industries met the minimum 
publication criteria for hours and earnings series (See table 1.) 
However, the number of all-employees series has increased. 
States and large MSA’s gained relatively more publication lines 
than did smaller areas. The increase is again due to the 
reallocation of the CES sample, which shifted into larger areas.° 
Still, the guaranteed publication structure kept small MSA’s from 
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State and Metropolitan Area CES Survey 


'Sastiefimaia Minimum CES State and Area publication detail 
BLS code a NAICS code in| Industry 

00-000000 - Total nonfarm 
05000000 - Total private (total nonfarm less government) 
06-000000 10, 20, 30 Goods-producing tii 
10-000000 1133 (logging), 21 Natural resources and mining’ 
20-000000 23 Construction 
30-000000 31-33 Manufacturing 
07000000 40-90 Service-providing 
40—000000 42, 44-45, 48-49, 22 Trade, transportation, and utilities 
41-000000 42 Wholesale trade 
42-000000 4445 Retail trade 
43-000000 48-49, 22 Transportation and warehousing and utilities 
50-—000000 51 Information 
55000000 52-53 Financial activities 
60-000000 54-56 Professional and business services 
65—000000 61-62 Educational services and health services 
70—000000 71-72 Leisure and hospitality 
80-000000 81 Other services, except public administration 
90-000000 - Government (defined by ownership)? 
90-910000 - Federal 
90-920000 - State 
90-930000 = Local 

‘Natural resources and mining may be combined with construction if the amount of government publication detail. 

sample is insufficient to publish mining alone. 
2 Because of small sample sizes, some msa's do not publish the entire Note: Dash indicates no naics code for category. 


Ss dalleliavae Additional CES guaranteed publication levels for statewide employment estimates 


ae a | 


BLS code NAICS code 
43-220000 22 
43-400089 48, 49 
55520000 52 
55-530000 53 
60-540000 54 
60-550000 55 
60-560000 56 
65-610000 61 
65-620000 62 
70—710000 (a 
70-720000 72 


posting a net loss of series. The guaranteed publication structure 
across all States is made feasible by the development of a new 
small-domain modeling technique applicable to series with small 
sample sizes; the model is described shortly. Table 2 shows the 
increase in the number of all-employees series by the size of 
nonfarm employment, both statewide and for the MSA’s. 


Amount of history. Nearly all of the all-employees series for 
the guaranteed published industries have reconstructed 
historical data going back to 1990. The only exception is in 
government: small MSA’s did not previously publish detail 
below the total government level, so Federal, State, and local 
government series begin in 2001. More detailed industries 
also have reconstructed historical data back to 1990. However, 
each State had the option to suppress the historical data of 
nonguaranteed series from publication if the reconstructed 
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Industry 


Utilities 

Transportation and warehousing 

Finance and insurance 

Real estate and rental and leasing 

Professional, scientific, and technical services 

Management of companies and enterprises 

Administration and support and waste management and remediation 
services 

Education services 

Health services and social assistance 

Arts, entertainment, and recreation 

Accommodation and food services 


historical data were questionable. The nonguaranteed series 
begin in 2001, when the first benchmark NAICS data were 
available. Total nonfarm employment is available back to the 
original starting date of each series—as far back as 1939. 


Hours and earnings series. _As mentioned earlier, the majority 
of published State and Area CES hours and earnings series are in 
manufacturing industries. The historical data for these series 
were not reconstructed; instead, NAICS-based hours and 
earnings series begin in January 2001, with levels set from 
probability sample averages. Candidates for hours and earnings 
publication series were required to publish employment data and 
have at least 40 UI units selected for the CES sample. The higher 
UI threshold was to compensate for potential nonresponse to 
questions about hours and earnings data. There are 3,986 NAICS- 
based State and Area CES hours and earnings series. 


Table 1. Change in number of published CES series for all data types 


Area size by employment Published series Published series 
y ploy Number of areas inde? SiC tinder.NAICS Difference 
Total 2 SERRE CET. CPE EEE PPC e ES POPPE POE oR rr 344 23,992 19,421 —4,571 
Statewide c:-5.5.0c eee ee Ce i nee 53 9,497 7,285 2,212 
MSA: 
More than 1,000,000 workers ...........s:ceccceseeeseeeeceeee 27 3,293 2,830 —~463 
500,000 to 999,999 workers .........ccceesseeeceeseeeeeeeee 40 2,927 2,489 438 
250,000 to 499,999 Workers .........cccscessecseceeseeeeeeee 39 2,099 1,760 -339 
100,000 to 249,999 workers ........ccccceeesceeseeseeeeeeee 94 3,630 2,970 -660 
Less than100,000 Workers .............:.cc:ccceccceesseesseeee 91 2,546 2,087 —459 
Change in number of published CES all-employees series 
Ar ; Published series Published series j 
ea size by employment Number of areas andecsic under NAICS Difference 
ROteLl oer LAs ee: Sepa Te ase a ee Pe 344 13,283 15,396 2,113 
STE TG te Fe seteec eer ero ener lb Res ee 53 4,116 4,961 845 
MSA: 
More than 1,000,000 worke’s ..........0ccccccccceseseeseeeeee 27 1,776 2,234 458 
500,000 to 999,999 Worke’rs ...........ccceesseceeecenseeeeee 40 1,719 2,062 343 
250,000 to 499,999 Worker .........ceseecesesceeseeeesereees 39 1,334 1,490 156 
100,000 to 249,999 Worker ........:ccssseessceesscesseseees 94 2,467 2,646 179 


Less than 100,000 worke?’s ..............ccsscccssssecessessees 


New series code structure in LABSTAT. Having a new set of 
State and Area CES series also means adopting a new series code 
structure in LABSTAT, the BLS data Web site. As indicated in 
table 2, the prefix, or first two letters of the identifier, has changed 
to SM, to identify these series as State and Metropolitan Area 
NAICS series. The SIC series, with prefix SA, will remain in the 
LABSTAT database as discontinued series and will not be updated. 
The industry code has been updated to accommodate the longer 
NAICS code; all other fields remain the same. (See exhibit 3.) 


Other changes released with NAICS 


Along with the conversion to NAICS, the State and Area CES 
program completed the transition to a probability-based sample, 
adopted a model for estimating small-domain series, and 
implemented temporary changes to its seasonal adjustment 
methodology for State and Area series. 


Completion of the probability sample redesign. With the 
release of the January 2003 preliminary data in March 2003, the 
CES program completed the implementation of its probability 
sample redesign for all private State and area industries. The 
national CES program finished its transition to the probability 
sample redesign with the release of preliminary May 2003 data in 
June 2003.° 

Previously, the CES program used a quota-based sampling 
technique, which was subject to potentially significant biases. 
The transition from quota-based to probability-based sampling 
was a multiyear process completed in three phases. In March 
2001, the first State and Area estimates from the redesign were 
published for the wholesale trade industry division. The second 


1,871 2,003 


phase, implemented in March 2002, added the mining, con- 
struction, and manufacturing divisions. The final phase of the 
redesign, in March 2003, phased in the remaining private- 
industry divisions, recoded for NAICS. 

The primary goals of the redesign were to develop 
probability-based sampling and estimating techniques, to 
produce standard accuracy measures and confidence intervals 
for the survey, and to improve upon methods for estimating 
business births and deaths.’ The introduction of CES probability 
sampling was enhanced by improved sample solicitation 
techniques.® 

The CES probability sample is a State-based design that 
minimizes the variance on statewide total private nonfarm 
employment estimates. It is a simple random sample, stratified by 
industry and size, and clustered by UI report number. The sample 
frame and the sample itself are updated twice a year, but on a 
lagged basis, as new quarters of UI records become available. 

Because of the lag in the sample frame, the CES survey uses 
an ARIMA time series model to estimate the net of business 
births and deaths that are not measurable on a current basis 
by the sample. While this reliance on a historical trend will 
limit the model’s sensitivity to economic turning points 
somewhat, the information is based on 5 years of firm-specific 
data on business births, deaths, and employment levels from 
the LDB. 


The CES Small Domain Model. Guaranteed published 
employment series that do not meet the sample-based publication 
criteria discussed earlier are estimated with a regression model 
known as the CES Small Domain Model (SDM), developed by the 
Bureau. The SDM is a weighted-least-squares model consisting 
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State and Metropolitan Area CES Survey 


Example of series code format for the State and Area series under NAICS: series = SMS080000432200001 


of the following inputs: (1) an estimate derived from the available 
CES sample for the cell in question, (2) an ARIMA projection of a 
universe trend based on 10 years of historical ES-202 data, and 
(3) for MSA’s, an estimate borrowed from the statewide trend for 
the industry in question. The weights for each of the inputs are 
calculated monthly. In addition to the guaranteed employment series, 
the SDM was approved for use in estimating statewide two-digit 
NAICS industries whose sample is insufficient for direct estimates. 
Modeled series account for 1,085 of the 15,396 State and Area 
CES all-employees series—about 7 percent. Approximately 1.7 
percent of total nonfarm employment is estimated by the SDM. 


Interim changes to seasonal adjustment methodology. The 
focus of the CES program is to provide data users with in- 
formation about month-to-month changes in industry em- 
ployment. However, the program also conducts the benchmark 
revision, an annual level adjustment for quality control. In the 
CES benchmarking process for States and metropolitan areas, 
sample-based estimates are replaced with actual UI universe 
counts through the latest quarter for which data are available. 
Series are then estimated with the use of the sample, going 
forward from the latest benchmark quarter. 

Historically, the UI universe data have exhibited a seasonal 
pattern different from that of the CES sample-based estimates. A 
hybrid series is utilized to accommodate this difference in 
seasonal patterns. The CES survey uses the original sample 
estimates for a span of 10 years and seasonally adjusts that 
series; similarly, a 10-year span of benchmark data is also 
seasonally adjusted. The two series are spliced together at the 
end of the benchmark quarter, and the seasonal factors generated 
from adjusting the sample series are applied to the next 12 months 
of sample estimates, until the next benchmark. 

The difficulty in the conversion to NAICS was that historical 


Notes 


Positions Value Field Name 
1-2 SM Prefix (SM refers to State and Metropolitan Area series) 
3 S) Seasonal adjustment code (S is for seasonally adjusted, 
U for unadjusted) 
4-5 08 State code 
6-9 0000 Area code 
10-11 43 Supersector code 
12-17 220000 Industry code 
18 1 Data type code 


sample-based NAICS estimates do not exist. Thus, the entire time- 

series reconstruction was accomplished using only universe, or 
benchmark, data. To resolve this problem, the CES program 
applied statewide SIC-to-NAICS employment ratios (calculated 
using first-quarter 2001 LDB data) to the original two-digit SIC 
sample history to create a NAICS-based proxy. The estimates 
obtained were then aggregated to NAICS supersectors. While 
these ratio-based series have limitations, seasonal adjustment 
models place the most weight on recent years, so the effect of the 
proxy series will diminish over time. 

The Bureau is publishing seasonally adjusted statewide all- 
employees series for supersectors and higher level aggregations 
for which enough seasonality and a sufficient ratio-based sample 
history exist. Series with a SIC sample history that was inadequate 
to create a NAICS proxy series could not be seasonally adjusted. 

Under the SIC system, statewide seasonally adjusted total 
nonfarm employment was derived by summing the seasonally 
adjusted major industry divisions, which in turn had been 
summed from seasonally adjusted two-digit industries. This basic 
methodology remains the same under NAICS for most States, and 
seasonally adjusted total nonfarm employment will be summed 
from the adjusted supersectors. However, 22 States had few 
publishable seasonally adjusted supersectors, because of an 
insufficient sample history or a lack of seasonality. For these 
States, total nonfarm data were seasonally adjusted directly 
at the aggregate level. 

The release of State and Area CES data in January 2003 marks 
the completion of the most profound changes to the CES survey 
in decades. The transition to NAICS, along with a probability- 
based sample and a small-domain estimation model, will improve 
the quality of CES statistics on employment, hours, and earnings 
for all States and metropolitan areas. cl 


' See Teresa L. Morisi, “Recent changes in the national Current 
Employment Statistics survey,” this issue, pp. 3-13. 

Morisi’s article contains detailed background information on NaIcs, 
a description of the conversion of the national ces series from sic to 
Naics, and a discussion of other important program changes im- 
plemented along with the conversion to NAICcs. 
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* See North American Industry Classification System, United States, 
2002 (Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and 
Budget, 2002). 


* See Morisi, this issue, pp. 3-13, for a description of the process of 
assigning the naics codes from CEs codes. 


* See Morisi, this issue, pp. 3-13, for details on the Naics re- 
construction methodology for national cEs series. 


° For detailed background information on the ces sample design and 
selection, see Technical Notes to Establishment Survey Data Published 


in Employment and Earnings, on the Internet at http://stats.bls.gov/ 
web/cestn2.htm. 


* See Morisi, this issue, pp. 3-13, for more information. 


’ Technical Notes. See also http://www.bls.gov/sae for standard 
errors for State and Area CEs estimates. 

For information on estimating business births and deaths, see Jurgen 
Kropf, Sharon Strifas, and Monica Traetow, “Accounting for Business 


Births and Deaths in ces: Bias vs. Net Birth/Death Modeling,” 
Proceedings of the Section on Survey Research Methods, American 
Statistical Association, 2002; on the Internet at http://stats.bls.gov/ 
ore/pdf/st020090.pdf. 


* For detailed background information on sample solicitation 
techniques under the ces redesign, see Richard Rosen, Louis Harrell, 
Christopher Manning, and Doug Skuta, “Data Collection Issues Related 
to Implementing the Redesigned Current Employment Statistics 
Survey,” Proceedings of the Section on Survey Research Methods, 
American Statistical Association, 1999; on the Internet at http:// 
stats.bls.gov/ore/pdf/st990030.pdf. 
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Retirement Expenditures 


Retirement expenditures for Whites, 
Blacks, and persons of Hispanic origin 


The relationship between income 


and expenditure level reveals differences 
in spending patterns among retirees of different groups; 


housing, food, and transportation 


are the largest expenditure components 


r “\his article looks at the demographics and 
expenditures of retirees by three large 
groups—Hispanics, African-Americans, 

and Whites.! In this article, the terms “Blacks” 
and “African-Americans” will be used inter- 
changeably. Due to the relationship between in- 
come and expenditure level—people with high 
incomes tend to spend more—this study uses 
the shares of total expenditures that are spent on 
the various components to compare differences 
in spending patterns among the groups. 

The data used in this article are from the Con- 
sumer Expenditure Interview Survey from the first 
quarter of 1996 through the first quarter of 2001. 
The sample includes 833 Hispanic, 1,364 A frican- 
American, and 14,268 White consumer units.? For 
the purpose of this study, the race/ethnic group 
of the consumer unit is determined by the refer- 
ence person. Similarly, only the reference person 
needs to be retired to qualify a husband-and-wife 
consumer unit as retired. Retirement is often de- 
fined with reference to two characteristics: 
nonparticipation in the paid labor force and re- 
ceipt of income from pensions, Social Security, 
and other retirement plans. However, for this ar- 
ticle, the respondents had only to report that they 
were retired. 


Demographics 


The distribution of retired male and female 
consumer units is relatively even for the White 


June 2003 


group (52 percent men and 48 percent women) 
and the Hispanic group (54 percent men and 46 
percent women). (See table 1.) However, for 
the African-American group, 62 percent of its 
retiree population is female, and 38 percent is 
male. In large measure this reflects variation in 
the distribution of family composition (hus- 
band-and-wife only, single’, and other con- 
sumer units, which includes husband and wife 
with children, single parent, grandparents liv- 
ing with their grandchildren, and so forth) of 
retirees across groups. Forty percent of the 
retired White group are husband-and-wife con- 
sumer units; 45 percent are single; and 15 per- 
cent are other consumer units. In comparison, 
just 18 percent of the retired Black group are 
husband-and-wife consumer units; 48 percent 
are singles; and 34 percent are other consumer 
units. For the Hispanic group, 29 percent are 
husband-and-wife consumer units; 34 percent 
are singles; and 27 percent are other consumer 
units. 

Whites are spread somewhat equally 
among the four geographical regions, rang- 
ing from 21 percent in the Northeast to 28 
percent in the South. In contrast, Black re- 
tirees are much more heavily concentrated 
in the South, with almost half (49 percent) 
of the retired Black consumer units residing 
in that region, and Hispanic retirees are con- 
centrated in the South (41 percent) and the 
West (40 percent). 


Demographic characteristics of retired White, Black, and Hispanic consumer units, Consumer Expenditure Interview 
Survey, 1996-2000 
Item White Black Hispanic 
MGAMINCOMO me are teenies cece a cits Ae teen eee OR ee $24,351 $17,763 $16,947 
AVETAQE: Age Ol TelerenCe PELSOMicsescstctnetaccttte.toescstacatone nines omnes 73 71 71 
WONSUMEIUNISIZO mente eee ee ee een a ee ee ence iff 1.9 2.2 
Percent distribution: 
Gender 
MIEN aa pso tbr cope eRe et Gare CE PERE Osco ee Ea 52 38 54 
NVONTNON ect ccna catacs cee Meet oscar, SMUG eras Sree teat cadces Mite et eesesassettate nent 48 62 46 
Consumer unit composition 
Fusbatid:andiwife:only ay scceene.< eee tee. a ee oe 40 18 29 
SUG SPs sce ccc ees Me Merce cae oca enc y Sct reece hadethbncanc Meta vas onsvéseshoysutacavetttets 45 48 34 
OU Cleese. cect eee eee ee ee een ee eae» 15 34 27 
Region 
22 20 15 
26 20 4 
28 49 41 
24 11 40 
Education 
NOICollege degree secseette csc. ceescscase ntuectestocce tau docecscste Ne cetossdatuavratspsacéetocss 82 90 95 
COllege CEGrec x... tereve ates sacce secs csesceu cere strscesedecesiags tetra ttte tease sacetercedecestetaste 18 10 5 
Tenure 
Ow wittyi MOMtGaQeitece..Jeercsscesst tees cseeecy <r esetatesvoncnesandethatesccacancecemecuosanntunute 15 25 21 
OWIWiITMOULIMOM GAG Or cscccs cccccces ss cscsestee tes cutee itn facie cere teres stscvetczsucecseseerete 66 44 Ag 
FROMMimapes sectecesuseccrsrccettenesdactccqcccctaccusccsthctecocsescpenacd valeracaeveantesceseséceevussacvensusces 17 31 34 
OU Gere cece ncse ee Met sc ces asc ee Laas os cI R ET Dame sus Seyustett tu tadeses sodusessSiescabctenes 2 - 1 
Note: Dash indicates data are less than 0.1 percent. 


Expenditures 


Housing, food, and transportation are the largest expenditure 
components, accounting for about two-thirds of the average 
retired consumer unit’s budget. (See table 2.) African-Ameri- 
can and Hispanic retirees allocate a larger percentage of their 
expenditures to food than do white retirees. Hispanic retirees 
allocate a larger percentage of their total expenditures to trans- 
portation than do those in the other groups. African-Ameri- 
cans spend a larger percentage than either Whites or Hispan- 
ics on housing. 


Food. Of the three groups, Hispanics allocate the largest 
share on total food (20.5 percent) and on food at home (17.5 
percent), compared with Blacks (17.9 percent and 15.3 per- 
cent, respectively) and Whites (15.1 percent and 11.2 percent, 
respectively). This can partially be explained by the fact that 
on average, Hispanic retirees’ households are larger. White 
retirees, however, allocate a larger share to food away from 
home than do the other two groups. They also spend a larger 
share on alcoholic beverages than do the other groups, and 
Black retirees spend the least. 


Housing. The spending on housing accounts for the largest 
share of total expenditures for all groups. However, Black 
retirees allocate a larger share to housing (35 percent) than do 
either Whites (31.5 percent) or Hispanics (33.9 percent). There 
are large differences in homeownership rates among the eth- 
nic groups. Eighty-one percent of White retirees own their 
own homes, whereas only 69 percent of Blacks and 66 percent 


of Hispanics do. For all three groups, more retirees own their 
homes without a mortgage than do those with a mortgage. 
White retirees spend 2.3 percent of total expenditures on 
household operations, whereas Blacks spend 1.4 percent and 
Hispanics spend 1.1 percent. 

White retirees allocate a greater percentage (3.4 percent) 
of their expenditures on household furnishing and equip- 
ment—which includes furniture, flooring, and appliances— 
than do Blacks or Hispanics, who each allocate about 2.7 per- 
cent of their total. Black retirees allocate a larger share to 
electricity, telephone, and other utilities (12.8 percent) than do 
the other race/ethnic groups. 


Transportation. Black retirees spend about half the share 
that the other two groups spend on new cars and trucks. 
However, they spend more on used cars and trucks. Retired 
Whites spend a greater share of total expenditures on public 
transportation (1.7 percent) than do the other two groups, 
which each spends about 1.1 percent. Public transportation 
includes not only intra-city mass transit but also airline fares, 
taxi fares, ship fares, and intercity bus and train fares. Whites 
spend a larger share on airfares than do retired Blacks or 
Hispanics. 


Healthcare. Healthcare is the fourth largest expenditure 
for all retired consumer units, after housing, transporta- 
tion, and food, and it accounts for 11.2 percent of total 
expenditures.* This may be due in part to the increase of 
out-of-pocket insurance premiums because their employ- 
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Retirement Expenditures 


i(ele\(-Wwa Expenditure levels and shares of total expenditures for retired White, Black, and Hispanic consumer units, 
Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey, 1996-2000 
White | Black Hispanic 
Item “|| 
Level ] Share Level xb Share Level Share 
Average annual Expenditures .............::sccccsseccsserceeseeenenee $26,341 100.0 $18,154 100.0 $18,305 100.0 
Food Vhacetenpacoee ‘ oR er nicer neers et ore 3,974 15.1 3,244 17.9 3,754 20.5 
FOOGiARNOMG (2.5. cteccasoncacsoonencertevtesteteonseesnctesentecsreaee 2,963 11.2 2,772 15.3 3,196 Tics) 
FOOd Way TrOm NOM Grac.sce-cexecattwactcoens--corceceatnsexedenan 1,012 3.8 472 2.6 558 3.0 
ICONIC DEV GAG OS eee cctecccacevaceseSissocr-easeverecseshasaezcaroets 182 0.7 75 4 98 5 
PIOUS GQ pescncccets sasectcostscesesqcsvexsceeet cocoecasesvoestreacusctsane 8,298 31.5 6,376 35.1 6,198 33.9 
SheltOrcace. cctccoves-seeewe 4,639 17.6 3,281 18.1 3,539 19.3 
Owned dwellings 3,062 11.6 2,027 11.2 1,951 10.7 
Rented dwellings 1,126 4.3 euier 6.4 1,479 8.1 
Qt OValOU GING) setwcceae- oes acpsvenemeertccseccueueeersssceraunerere 451 Welt 97 5 109 6 
Utilities, fuels, and public ServiCes ............eeeeees 2,145 8.1 2,328 12.8 1,989 10.9 
FIOUSEMOIAOPSraliGus <.<.cc.neeesetqes cnc cast ccesecenceseevncer 628 2.4 280 1.5 197 | 
Household furnishings and equipment ................. 886 3.4 488 2h 473 2.6 
Apparel'and! SOLVICOS - atesccoszs<cesteeeeteecaete ntsc serene ceaseaerees 821 3.1 701 3.9 642 3:5 
MANSDOMAUON ii. cece aceacs<decsassessscavsctaves «sascsacssescecesessseheoes 4,544 17.3 2,921 16.1 3,497 19.1 
Vehicle PurcMaS@S :..ccz.s-c. <cczadeceneanecastvererdsscansecencecters 1,888 7.2 1,061 5.8 1,362 7.4 
NOW Carts ANG tMUCKS <2aves sesccssceccscsatttvaevesnenescovewssees 1,073 41 345 1.9 946 SF 
WSOGKCAIS ANG AUCKS ecccasasnscerevetsaasevesssccrserecer cevact 815 3.1 716 3.9 416 2.3 
Gasoline and motor oil .......... 706 2.7 520 2.9 703 3.8 
Other vehicle expenses ..............+ 1,508 Bul, 1,142 6.2 1,231 6.7 
Public transportation ............e- 442 i rd 198 1.1 201 EL 
FIGAINGATO etn crercccvccceecce ce tacesccreceeee ae 3,015 1.4 1,752 9.7 1,698 9.3 
EMLOMtAQIIMG MM isccccescoecassnecevtesccacaunctesbresoseoterece 1,307 5.0 560 3.1 579 3.2 
Personal care products and ServiCes ...........0 ee 284 Veil 260 1.4 197 ae 
RREAGING ecsnceccecsars vores siansotaadbayabaocedsuate acter otei ee meesadexers 190 He 85 i> 70 4 
EGUCAHOMN eee eee eis RA eect 110 4 67 4 35 “2 
Tobacco products and smoking supplies...... 170 6 168 9 114 6 
Miscellaneous .................++ 626 2.4 358 2.0 224 Wee 
Cash contributions Rar 486 1.8 171 9 90 5 
Personal insurance And PeNSIONS ..........seceeeereeeeeeeee 785 3.0 735 41 703 3.8 
Life and other personal inSurance ...........:.:ceseeeeeees 367 1.4 411 2.3 258 1.4 
Pensions and Social Security ...............-ssscessesceseeeee 418 1.6 324 1.8 445 2.4 


ers may no longer cover them. Further, expenses for pre- 
scription drugs, Medicare payments, and medical services 
increase at retirement because older people require more 
healthcare goods and services, on average. Hispanic re- 
tirees spend about 3.1 percent of their total expenditures 
on medical payments. Blacks and Whites spend less (2.3 
percent and 2.8 percent, respectively). White retirees 
spend a larger percentage of their expenditures (1.5 per- 
cent) on medical services than do Blacks (0.7 percent) and 
Hispanics (1.1 percent). 


Entertainment. Retired Whites allocate more of their ex- 
penditures (5 percent) to entertainment than do the other 
groups, which each allocates about 3 percent. Whites al- 
locate about 1.6 percent to fees and admissions, whereas 
Black and Hispanic retirees allocate about half of that (0.8 


Notes 


percent). In contrast, Black retirees spend more on TV, 
radio, and sound equipment. 


IN suMMaRY, although retirees are commonly treated as one 
group, in many ways they are as diverse as the general popu- 
lation. Some of the differences in spending among White, 
Black, and Hispanic retirees may be due to differences in in- 
come and spending patterns. 

Hispanic retirees spend a larger percentage of their expen- 
ditures on food, shelter (rent), transportation, and Medicare 
payments. Blacks spend a greater share of their expenditures 
on utilities, used cars, personal insurance, personal care prod- 
ucts, apparel, and tobacco products. White retirees spend a 
greater share of their expenditures on food away from home, 
house furnishings, health insurance, entertainment, and pub- 
lic transportation. a! 


' Due to the small number of cu surveyed, this study does not include 
Asians, American Indians, Pacific Islanders, Aleuts, and Eskimos, 


> At the time the ce data used here were collected, only one race 
could be selected by a respondent. White means “White, non-His- 
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panic.” Black means “Black, non-Hispanic.” 
Includes divorcees and widowed households. 


“Weighted average over all three groups. 


| 


Routine exam 


Routine can be viewed as an economic 
, activity in which an individual gives up 
some variety with regard to timing of 
actions in return for some gain (either 
directly from the routine or because the 
routine is productive). Daniel S. 
Hamermesh of the University of Texas 
takes this view in a recent paper and 
attempts to see how routines vary among 
people, based on factors such as their 
educational attainment. 

Hamermesh examines his subject in 
“Routine” (National Bureau of Economic 
Research Working Paper 9440). The time- 
use data for his study come from four 
countries: Australia, the former West 
Germany, the Netherlands, and the United 
States. The Australian and German 
surveys involved much larger samples 
than the other two, and the time intervals 
and activities were coded more finely, so 
his analysis concentrates on those data 
sets. In addition, the U.S. data, which are 
from the 1975—76 Time Use Study, are quite 
old; apparently, these are the only 
American data available with information 
on more than one diary day. Because 
Hamermesh is looking at “temporal 
routine,” which he defines as “doing the 
same thing in each of at least two time 
periods at the same time,” it’s necessary 
to have data that cover more than one day. 

Hamermesh finds that “men engage in 
more routine behavior than women, but 
only because they spend more time in 
(routine) market work.” He also observes 
that education and income affect routine: 
“Other things equal, more educated people 
engage in less routine behavior, while 
higher household incomes enable people 
to purchase more temporal variety.” One 
of his most surprising findings is that the 
“presence of children, even young chil- 
dren, has little effect on temporal variety.” 


Skill-weighted human 
capital 


Firm-specific human capital is a frequently 


encountered concept in labor economics, 
and, according to Edward P. Lazear’s 
introduction to a recent NBER Working 
Paper, “Firm-Specific Human Capital: A 
Skill-Weights Approach,” empirical 
studies often suggest that tenure in a 
specific firm may be as significant as 
overall experience in wage equations. 
Lazear also says, however, that the usual 
clichéd illustrations of firm-specific capital, 
such as “knowing who does what at the 
firm and to whom to go to get things 
done,” don’t seem to approach the 
obvious importance of what is usually 
categorized as general human capital— 
college degrees or other credentials, the 
general knowledge of one’s industry that 
one gains at work, and so on. 

Lazear explores a somewhat different 
approach to firm-specific human capital, 
one that focuses less on the idea that there 
is some specific set of skills the worker 
develops on the job that absolutely cannot 
be transferred to another firm than on the 
notion that each firm seeks a specific mix 
of otherwise general skills. In other words, 
a firm may require a maintenance worker 
who knows a lot of carpentry and a little 
plumbing. Neither of these skills is really 
firm specific, but the process of obtaining 
the right set of skill weights can yield the 
findings of many empirical studies. For 
example, ifa firm hires someone who is a 
pretty good carpenter and a fair plumber, 
it may very well send the worker to 
carpentry training, despite the fact that 
carpentry is a general skill. In wage 
equations, the more uncommon the skill 
mix required, the more the firm will pay for 
it and the higher is the observed tenure 
coefficient in wage equations. Lazear’s 
general conclusion is that this skill- 
weights approach generates the same 
theoretical implications of the traditional 
view of firm-specific human capital, but 
has the additional benefit of being a more 
realistic story. 


The quality market 


We wide-eyed visitors to big cities such 
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as New York are always amazed at the 
variety of goods and services available 
in a large market. New Yorkers, in turn, 
are not shy about saying that the city 
offers not just everything, but the best 
of everything. Steven Berry and Joel 
Waldfogel report, in the NBER Working 
Paper “Product Quality and Market 
Size,” that the impact of market size on 
quality depends on the way quality is 
produced. Using restaurants as an 
example of an industry in which quality 
is produced by variations in marginal 
costs—better ingredients, better serv- 
ice, better back-of-the house staff— 
Berry and Waldfogel show that the 
primary effect of increasing market size 
in that case is the proliferation of estab- 
lishments that encompass all quality 
levels, as well as some tendency to 
higher general quality. 

In contrast to the preceding case of 
restaurants, Berry and Waldfogel find that 
in industries such as newspapers, in 
which quality is produced by assuming 
higher fixed costs—a bigger and more 
qualified permanent staff, better research 
and reporting facilities, and so forth— 
bigger markets have relatively little impact 
on the number of products available, but 
the quality of the local newspapers 
increases dramatically. 

In their concluding discussion, Berry 
and Waldfogel make an interesting 
suggestion about the implications of their 
descriptive findings on the possible 
evolution of new media such as the 
Internet. While the Internet has drastically 
reduced the costs of distribution and 
vastly increased the size of the in- 
formation market, the interaction 
between the high fixed costs of good- 
quality information and that large market 
might mean that the Internet will 
eventually conform to the metropolitan 
newspaper model. As Berry and 
Waldfogel put it, “Yet if fixed costs are 
determined exogenously by a quality 
competition process, then the new 
information and retail economy may 
remain as concentrated as the old.”  [— 
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Unions’ future in America 


The Future of the American Labor 
Movement. By Hoyt N. Wheeler. 
New York, Ny, Cambridge University 
Press, 2002. 278 pp. $65/hardback; 
$23 paperback. 


Despite the current recession, the rate 
of unionization continues to decline in 
the United States (currently down to 13.2 
percent in 2002 according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics latest survey). At the 
same time, the number of books devoted 
to discussing the direction of labor 
unions seems to proliferate. One of the 
more recent is Hoyt Wheeler’s review of 
the past, present, and future of orga- 
nized labor in The Future of the Ameri- 
can Labor Movement. 

The book begins with a survey of 
current strategies being employed by 
labor unions. Like a good taxonomist, 
Professor Wheeler begins by defining 
ideal categories of unionization: Pure 
and Simple Unionism, Militant Radical 
Unionism, Cooperationist Unionism, 
Social Democratic Unionism, and Re- 
formist Unionism. Having identified and 
defined each of these categories, he 
then proceeds to discuss the major 
trends affecting workplace relations, in- 
cluding lean production methods, au- 
tonomous work groups, downsizing, 
contingent employment, employee own- 
ership, and the rise of the service sec- 
tor. Next he looks at how unions in the 
ideal categories described above have 
reacted to changing work relationships, 
both presently and in the past. This in- 
cludes a look back at the Knights of 
Labor from whose strategies he sees les- 
sons for today’s unions. 

While much of this information is al- 
ready widely known, his chapter on the 
Carolina Alliance for Fair Employment 
(CAFE) is an interesting illustration of 
what he calls reformist unionism. CAFE 
operates in South Carolina, a tradition- 
ally hostile territory for organized labor. 
In this atmosphere, the organization has 
not attempted to directly involve itself 
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in collective bargaining but rather act 
as community organizer and facilitator 
for groups of unorganized workers who 
have grievances against their employ- 
ers. Born out of the struggle to organize 
J.P. Stevens, much of this work leads the 
group into the realm of politics and 
worker rights education rather than tra- 
ditional labor-management relations. 
Professor Wheeler teaches at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, and his inti- 
mate knowledge of this group is amply 
demonstrated in this chapter of his book. 

After devoting a chapter to trade 
unionism in Europe, he synthesizes the 
lessons from the past and present into a 
chapter on unions in the 21st century. 
As might be concluded from his empha- 
sis on both the Knights of Labor and 
CAFE, he envisions a much broader ap- 
proach than evidenced currently by tra- 
ditional American labor unions. This ap- 
proach would incorporate traditional 
union activities such as collective bar- 
gaining with political activism, worker 
education, employee ownership of firms, 
and stronger ties with trade unions in 
other nations around the world. 

Criticism of Professor Wheeler’s 
book lies not in its facts, nor in its con- 
clusions, which represent a pretty con- 
ventional list of suggestions offered by 
academics concerned about today’s 
American labor movement. Rather, the 
book’s shortfalls are identified by the 
author’s own words. First, he con- 
sciously chooses to focus on private 
sector unions precisely because they 
are more endangered than those in the 
public sector. This means that he ex- 
cludes from consideration that section 
of organized labor that has nearly three 
times the penetration of unions in pri- 
vate industry. 

More importantly, in the first chapter 
of the book, the author defines what he 
calls the New Deal model of industrial 
unionism with its emphasis on a large 
manufacturing-based homogenous 
workforce. While recognizing that this 
environment no longer describes the 
American workplace, he somehow be- 


lieves that unions organized in this en- 
vironment can successfully transition to 
the current work culture, despite all evi- 
dence so far that shows their failure to 
make the transition. 

As with other authors on this sub- 
ject, Professor Wheeler sees organiza- 
tional reform of both unions and politi- 
cal institutions as the answer. Never is 
it suggested that workers themselves 
may no longer share the values that 
unions have promoted and the environ- 
ment in which organized labor thrived in 
past decades. Despite the conflicts be- 
tween labor and management, traditional 
employers and workforces shared a com- 
mitment to the workplace. The conflict 
may have been over the terms of em- 
ployment and the power and control of 
that workplace, but neither side disputed 
that a social contract stood, usually in 
an unwritten form, connecting the two 
sides. Both sides identified the workplace 
as a social bond as much as a source of 
income was paramount to their needs. 
Many of the conditions that have been 
cited in this book (contingent workforces, 
downsizing, and even the role of work in 
people’s lives) have systematically un- 
dermined this social contract. Increas- 
ingly, the data suggest that unions repre- 
sent a culture that apparently appears to 
be irrelevant to workers’ lives, even in 
times of relative job insecurity. The Fu- 
ture of the American Labor Movement 
suggests institutional reforms as the so- 
lution, rather than examining whether 
workers still value the motivations that 
supported union activity in the past. In 
today’s workplace, the issue may no 
longer be how to reform unions, but 
rather how to convince workers them- 
selves that an organization centered in 
the workplace is relevant to people 
where work itself may not be central to 
their life or their identity. 


—NMichael Wald 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Atlanta region 


Welfare’s social provisions 


Diminishing Welfare: A Cross-Nation- 
al Study of Social Provision. Edited 
by Gertrude Schaffner Goldberg and 
Marguerite G Rosenthal. Westport, 
CT, Greenwood Publishing Group, 
Inc., 2001, 408 pp. $75/hardcover; 
$28/softcover. 


The task faced by modern society is to 
resolve the dilemma of achieving both 
social responsibility and the creativity 
that guarantees the means of its sup- 
port. In articles that range from Helen 
Ginsburg and Marguerite Rosenthal on 
the quintessential social democratic 
model in Sweden to that of Phineas 
Baxandall on the manifest need in Hun- 
gary (whose economic collapse meant 
that a state presumably founded on so- 
cial welfare could no longer provide it), 
the authors examine the history and 
present circumstances of the ‘welfare 
state’ in nine countries. In addition to 
the cogent assessment of the question 
posed by the title, the work is recom- 
mended for the wealth of detail that 
forms a veritable compendium of social 
legislative history within the countries 
discussed. 

Of particular interest to an American 
is the greater consensus that Europe- 
ans accord the institution of welfare. 
Gertrude Goldberg in her introduction 
observes that welfare’s aristocratic ori- 
gins in the policies of Otto von Bismarck 
endow the system with an appeal that 
transcends the vicissitudes of party poli- 
tics. Welfare antedates parliamentary 
democracy as it adapts from earlier aris- 
tocratic traditions of civil service stew- 
ardship. Thus, in patrician Sweden 
where the civil service had implemented 
the egalitarian principles of Social De- 
mocracy, welfare has only recently been 
challenged, not by traditional classes but 
by the global demands of the market 
model. Its institutional origins probably 
account for Mark Kesselman’s finding 
that welfare in France does not appear 
to be strongly correlated to political party 


agendas. Nor in the United Kingdom, 
Jane Millar argues, has the system dete- 
riorated much despite Margaret Thatcher’s 
opposition. The German historic home 
of welfare legislation faces current pres- 
sure from both the price stability require- 
ments of the nation’s prominence in the 
global economy and the strains of inte- 
grating a former communist state within 
its borders. Gerhard Backer and Ute 
Klammer note the legacy of the Weimar 
Republic’s experience in driving what 
they describe as the dismantling of the 
welfare state. 

Two other countries—Japan and 
Italy—exhibit features of a welfare sys- 
tem that integrates preexisting social 
structures. Masami Nomura and Kimiko 
Kimoto on Japan indicate the uncompen- 
sated economic role of the wife. Enrica 
Morlicchio, Enrico Pugliese, and Elena 
Spinelli find a similar situation in Italy. 
On the other hand, the nurturing func- 
tion of women in Sweden—particularly 
child and elder care—has received mod- 
ern recognition as socially useful work 
because they are taken out of the home 
and paid by state programs. Unlike Swe- 
den, the wives in Japan and Italy remain 
only indirectly compensated for their 
socially sanctioned role. 

The architect of the post-Word War 
II ‘welfare state,’ the model that most 
clearly comes to mind when describing 
its ‘golden age,’ is the English states- 
man Sir William Beveridge. In 1942, he 
proposed a program for post-war income 
security that included comprehensive 
social insurance and national assistance 
programs. He advocated a full employ- 
ment program. Social insurance was to be 
universal, compulsory, and contributory, 
and the benefits were at the same flat sub- 
sistence rates for all. The Beveridge plan 
was hailed as a landmark in social-secu- 
rity thought with influences throughout 
every major country in the world. 

Aspects of the plan are found in both 
Canada and the United States occa- 
sioned by the duress of the Great De- 
pression. Nineteenth century liberalism 
informs the prevailing attitudes to the 
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role of government in both countries. 
Patricia Evans, for example, notes the 
paradox resulting from universal 
healthcare: although Canada’s welfare 
system is considered the more compas- 
sionate, it is actually less well-funded 
than that of the United States. Also, 
ideological hostility in both countries is 
muted by welfare recipients, who them- 
selves become a clientele with a vested 
interest in the institution. 

Goldberg concludes that the welfare 
state is beleaguered. The Bretton Woods 
collapse and consequent inflationary li- 
quidity caused by every central bank’s 
scramble for the others’ currency led to 
today’s primary concentration on price 
stability. The globalized banking sys- 
tem constrains national fiscal policies 
required to deal with rising unemploy- 
ment. That and an aging population have 
increased welfare costs. Whether rising 
costs are viewed as a problem within the 
welfare state or an attack on the institu- 
tion itself remains to be seen. This col- 
lection marshals substantial evidence for 
a knowledgeable debate on the topic. 


—Solidelle Fortier Wasser 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
New York region 


Growth in poor countries 


The Elusive Quest for Growth: Econo- 
mists’ Adventures and Misadventures 
in the Tropics. By William Easterly. 
Cambridge, MA, The Mit Press, 2001, 
342 pp., $29.95/cloth. 


William Easterly’s book, The Elusive 
Quest for Growth, provides an overview 
of the work that has been done in the 
field of economic growth in poor coun- 
tries. The main point of the book is to 
address the problems that policymakers 
must face in order to be successful in 
helping developing countries out of 
their poverty. In his view, the growth- 
oriented policies failed to yield the de- 
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sired results because these programs 
were based on theory in developed mar- 
kets, which poor countries lacked. 

This book would appeal to anyone 
interested in development policy or un- 
derstanding why poor countries have 
such a hard time catching up to devel- 
oped nations. This would include both 
proponents and critics of globalization. 
The author’s intuitive explanations help 
capture the goals of development policy 
and in understanding the empirical work 
without burdening the reader with tech- 
nical jargon. He is able to keep the 
reader’s attention by inserting colorful 
stories after each chapter, putting a face 
on the problems of poor countries. At 
the same time, he also offers amusing 
personal anecdotes of his time in these 
countries. 

The book begins by describing early 
policy prescriptions that have generally 
failed to get poor countries out of pov- 
erty. Throughout this book Easterly 
maintains a theme, which he asserts as 
the primary reason for why these so- 
called solutions did not work: that these 
policies did not address appropriate in- 
centives for growth. In the development 
arena, the three most important parties 
are third-world governments, third-world 
citizens, and aid donors. Without ad- 
dressing the incentives that drive each 
group, none of the prescribed programs 
would be successful. 

Regarding one of these so-called 
panaceas, improving the educational 
system, the author shows how past pro- 
grams neglected to take into consider- 
ation incentives that drive people to 
pursue more education. While it is com- 
monly accepted that education greatly 
improves the chances of economic 
growth, these initiatives failed to bring 
economic growth to poor countries. 
According to the author, when poor 
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governments force education on indi- 
viduals without addressing incentives 
to invest in the future, the lack of oppor- 
tunities within the nation to utilize higher 
education creates an environment of 
apathy among parents and teachers. 
Easterly cites empirical work that shows 
little or no relationship between eco- 
nomic growth and education levels, 
which counter popular belief. Those that 
go off and earn degrees usually leave 
for higher-paying jobs abroad—the 
“brain drain” phenomena. 

Among the more controversial poli- 
cies was the birth control issue. In the 
spirit of Thomas Malthus and Paul 
Erliche, birth control’s original aim was 
to help reduce population growth in poor 
countries to avoid mass starvation. Ac- 
cording to Easterly, the solution of dis- 
tributing birth control devices has not 
proven to make the plight of poor coun- 
tries better. In general, he points out 
mixed evidence of the relationship be- 
tween population and output growth. 
Again, this program did not address the 
incentives problem because the policy 
assumes an unmet demand for birth con- 
trol. Because the cost of birth control is 
relatively cheap, Easterly suggests that 
policymakers should focus on policies 
that more directly address economic 
growth—policies that, if successful, 
would help solve the population-growth 
problem anyway. 

Concerning adjustment loans, the 
author reveals that lending institutions 
often face perverse incentives in mak- 
ing these loans on the condition that the 
borrowing nation adjust their policies 
according the terms of the aid agreement. 
Easterly describes a game between the 
lending institutions and poor countries 
where corrupt officials know that threats 
to discontinue aid lack credibility be- 
cause of the lender’s solicitude for the 
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poor. Also, some of these institutions 
feel the need to make these loans to jus- 
tify budget increases funded by mem- 
ber nations. Debt-forgiveness policies 
also present a similar scenario. Instead 
of bringing growth to a developing na- 
tion, these incentives create a cycle of 
deception and further debt. 

These are among the many failed poli- 
cies that Easterly points out in his book 
and, for the most part, explain why 
growth in poor countries has eluded 
policymakers over the last half century. 
Moreover, institutions common to poor 
countries also serve as great obstacles 
to change. Easterly spends the second 
half of the book discussing these ob- 
stacles that include corruption, poor 
government programs and policies, pov- 
erty traps, and even bad luck. While 
the author readily admits that it is much 
easier to point out mistakes of previous 
policies than to devise the best plan, a 
fix-all solution is not likely and prob- 
ably impossible in the future. 

Despite pointing out the flaws of the 
current approach to development policy, 
the author maintains an optimistic tone. 
He even shows that not all attempts at 
growth fail miserably, using examples of 
growth that occurred even in the most 
unlikely of circumstances. At the same 
time, the author attributes the outcome 
partly to luck or path-dependent growth. 
In this book, Easterly pointed out the 
major problems that all three players in 
the development arena must address 
before proceeding with this quest. He 
does a masterful job of presenting criti- 
cal issues faced by policymakers in 
steering developing countries toward 
growth. 


—Emy Sok 


Division of Labor Force Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are 
computed each year, revisions may affect 
seasonally adjusted data for several preced- 
ing years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 
were revised in the February 2002 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 2002 
Review and reflect the experience through 
March 2002. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 49 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items cpr. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
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hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpl Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the cPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/Ipe/ 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specitied. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (Ecl) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-to- 
population ratio, and unemployment rates 
for major demographic groups based on the 
Current Population (“household”) Survey 
are presented, while measures of employ- 
ment and average weekly hours by major 
industry sector are given using nonfarm pay- 
roll data. The Employment Cost Index 
(compensation), by major sector and by bar- 
gaining status, is chosen from a variety of 
BLS compensation and wage measures be- 
cause it provides a comprehensive measure 
of employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 


employment shifts among occupations and 
industries. 


Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
_ nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
- consumer prices for all urban consumers, 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and overall 
export and import price indexes are given. 
Measures of productivity (output per hour 
of all persons) are provided for major sec- 
tors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4—24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample 
consists of about 60,000 households selected 
to represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. A 
person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 
Unemployed persons are those who did 


not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the _ civilian 
noninstitutional population that is in the 
labor force. The employment-population 
ratio is employ-ment as a percent of the 
civilian nonin-stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X-11 
method previously used by BLS. A detailed 
description of the procedure appears in the 
X-11 ari Seasonal Adjustment Method, 
by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use. during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
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rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian pay- 
roll are outside the scope of the survey 
because they are excluded from establish- 
ment records. This largely accounts for the 
difference in employment figures between 
the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as a 
factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and 
are different from standard or scheduled 
hours. Overtime hours represent the por- 
tion of average weekly hours which was in 
excess of regular hours and for which over- 
time premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2001 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2002 data, published in the July issue 
of the Review. Coincident with the bench- 
mark adjustment, historical seasonally ad- 
justed data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward were revised 
with the release of the May 2002 data. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2002 
data, the first estimates for the transporta- 
tion and public utilities; retail trade; and fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate industries 
were published from a new probability- 
based sample design. These industries are 
the third group to convert to a probability- 
based sample under a 4-year phase-in plan 
of a sample redesign project. The comple- 
tion of the phase-in for the redesign, in June 
2003 for the services industry, will coincide 
with the conversion of national establish- 
ment survey series from industry coding 
based on the 1987 Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) system to the North Ameri- 
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can Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
For additional information, see the the June 
2002 issue of Employment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2002 
data. 

Beginning in June-1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defini- 
tions underlying these data are those used in 
the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 
Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
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data for all States and the District of 
Columbia are derived using standardized 
procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population 
controls, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual 
average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data 
in this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quarterly 
tax reports submitted to State employment 
security agencies by private and State and 
local government employers subject to State 
unemployment insurance (ur) laws and from 
Federal, agencies subject to the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation for Federal Employees 
(UCFE) program. Each quarter, State agencies 
edit and process the data and send the infor- 
mation to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are the 
most complete enumeration of employment 
and wage information by industry at the na- 
tional, State, metropolitan area, and county 
levels. They have broad economic signifi- 
cance in evaluating labor market trends and 
major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each ul- 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 


ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary lay- 
offs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quarterly 
wages submitted each quarter to State agencies 

_for all Federal installations with employees 
covered by the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Employees (ucre) program, 
except for certain national security agen- 
cies, which are omitted for security rea- 
sons. Employment for all Federal agencies for 
any given month is based on the number of 
persons who worked during or received pay 
for the pay period that included the 12th of 
the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is typi- 
cally at a single physical location and engaged 
in one, or predominantly one, type of eco- 
nomic activity for which a single industrial clas- 
sification may be applied. Occasionally, a single 
physical location encompasses two or more 
distinct and significant activities. Each activity 
should be reported as a separate establishment 
if separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for re- 
porting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quarterly 
ur report. The Multiple Worksite Report is 
used to collect separate employment and wage 
data for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ur report. Some 
very small multi-establishment employers do 
not file a Multiple Worksite Report. When the 
total employment in an employer’s secondary 
establishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gener- 
ally will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment level 
and thus aggregate establishments into one con- 
solidated unit, or possibly several units, though 
not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the reporting 
unit is the installation: a single location at 
which a department, agency, or other govern- 
ment body has civilian employees. Federal agen- 
cies follow slightly different criteria than do 
private employers when breaking down their 
reports by installation. They are permitted to 
combine as a single statewide unit: 1) all instal- 
lations with 10 or fewer workers, and 2) all 


installations that have a combined total in the 
State of fewer than 50 workers. Also, when 
there are fewer than 25 workers in all second- 
ary installations in a State, the secondary in- 
stallations may be combined and reported with 
the major installation. Last, ifa Federal agency 
has fewer than five employees in a State, the 
agency headquarters office (regional office, 
district office) serving each State may consoli- 
date the employment and wages data for that 
State with the data reported to the State in 
which the headquarters is located. As a result 
of these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from worksites 
of very small size to those with 1,000 em- 
ployees or more. The size category is deter- 
mined by the establishment’s March employ- 
ment level. It is important to note that each 
establishment of a multi-establishment firm is 
tabulated separately into the appropriate size 
category. The total employment level of the 
reporting multi-establishment firm is not used 
in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (OasD1), 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
workers’ compensation, and private pension 
and welfare funds are not reported as wages. 
Employee contributions for the same pur- 
poses, however, as well as money withheld 
for income taxes, union dues, and so forth, are 
reported even though they are deducted from 
the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equivalent 
of any type of remuneration, severance pay, 
withholding taxes, and retirement deductions. 
Federal employee remuneration generally cov- 
ers the same types of services as for workers 
in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
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total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is affected 
by the ratio of full-time to part-time workers 
as well as the number of individuals in high- 
paying and low-paying occupations. When 
average pay levels between States and indus- 
tries are compared, these factors should be 
taken into consideration. For example, indus- 
tries characterized by high proportions of part- 
time workers will show average wage levels 
appreciably less than the weekly pay levels of 
regular full-time employees in these industries. 
The opposite effect characterizes industries 
with low proportions of part-time workers, or 
industries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data also 
may be influenced by work stoppages, labor 
turnover rates, retroactive payments, seasonal 
factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Covered 
Employment and Wages (CEW) program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classificatiion System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. NAICS 
is the product of a cooperative effort on the 
part of the statistical agencies of the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to difference 
in NAICS and Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (SIC) structures, industry data for 2001 is 
not comparable to the sic-based data for ear- 
lier years. 

Effective January 2001, the CEw program 
began assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government own- 
ership. This BLS action was in response to a 
change in Federal law dealing with the way 
Indian Tribes are treated under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. This law requires 
federally recognized Indian Tribes to be treated 
similarly to State and local governments. In 
the past the CEW program coded Indian Tribal 
Councils and related establishments in the 
private sector. As a result of the new law, 
CEW data reflects significant shifts in em- 
ployment and wages between the private sec- 
tor and local government from 2000 to 2001. 
Data also reflect industry changes. Those 
accounts previously assigned to civic and 
social organizations were assigned to tribal 
governments. There were no required indus- 
try changes for related establishments owned 
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by these Tribal Councils. These tribal busi- 
ness establishments continued to be coded ac- 
cording to the economic activity of that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership clas- 
sification of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly comparable 
with earlier years. 

The2000 county data used to calculate the 
2000-2001 changes were adjusted for changes 
in industry and county classification to make 
them comparable to data for 2001. Asa result, 
the adjusted 2000 data differ to some extent 
from the data available on the Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/cew/home. htm. 

County definitions are assigned according 
to Federal Information Processing Standards 
Publications as issued by the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the covered 
employment and wage data, contact the Divi- 
sion of Administrative Statistics and Labor 
Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, col- 
lective bargaining agreements on file with the 
Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (Ec) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
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pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the Con- 
sumer Price Index’s fixed market basket of 
goods and services—to measure change over 
time in employer costs of employing labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State and 
local government establishments providing 
6,000 occupational observations selected to 
represent total employment in each sector. On 
average, each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well-speci- 
fied occupations. Data are collected each quar- 
ter for the pay period including the 12th day 
of March, June, September, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
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tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Secunty, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www. bls. gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 


dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well-ness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contnbute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only if 
they elect the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula for 
determining eventual benefits. Instead, indi- 
vidual accounts are set up for participants, and 
benefits are based on amounts credited to these 
accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 


covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Em- 
ployee Benefits Survey, contact the Office of 
Compensation Levels and Trends on the 
Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring dur- 
ing the month (or year), the number of work- 
ers involved, and the amount of work time lost 
because of stoppage. These data are presented 
in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 workers 
or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: Thenumber of work- 
ers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the period. 
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Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www. bls. gow/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the cpI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
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ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cPI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
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calculating Producer Price Indexes apply to 
the first significant commercial transaction 
in the United States from the production or 
central marketing point. Price data are gen- 
erally collected monthly, primarily by mail 
questionnaire. Most prices are obtained di- 
rectly from producing companies on a vol- 
untary and confidential basis. Prices gener- 
ally are reported for the Tuesday of the week 
containing the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by U.S. residents to foreign 
buyers. (“Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be US. 
owned nor the individuals to have U'S. citi- 
zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the US. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
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spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 


to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 


ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
* combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 


education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital input with weights 
which represent each component’s share 
of total cost. Combined units of labor, 
capital, energy, materials, and purchased 
business services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s share 
of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on 
changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year 
(the Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43—46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
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technology; shifts in the composition of 
the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691— 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and 
measures of multifactor productivity for 
three-digit manufacturing industries and 
railroad transportation. The industry 
measures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Accounts 
framework used for the major sector 
measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing 
an index of industry output by an index of 
labor input. For most industries, output 
indexes are derived from data on the value 
of industry output adjusted for price 
change. For the remaining industries, out- 
put indexes are derived from data on the 
physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production workers 
and nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output 
produced, and are derived by dividing an 
index of labor compensation by an index 
of output. Labor compensation includes 
payroll as well as supplemental pay- 
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ments, including both legally required ex- 
penditures and payments for voluntary 
programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived 
by dividing an index of industry output 
by an index of the combined inputs con- 
sumed in producing that output. Com- 
bined inputs include capital, labor, and 
intermediate purchases. The measure of 
capital input used represents the flow of 
services from the capital stock used in 
production. Itis developed from measures 
of the net stock of physical assets— 
equipment, structures, land, and invento- 
ries. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased ma- 
terials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census,with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
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differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule 1s 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are Classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
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reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 


The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 


ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLs has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
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nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
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ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Iliness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
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selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses 
are cases that involve days away from work, 
or days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, 
such as a Federal holiday, even though 
able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the num- 
ber of injuries and/or illnesses or lost work 
days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and IlInesses(US. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
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injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disorders 
associated with repeated trauma, and all other 
occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to car- 
cinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are those 
which are easier to directly relate to workplace 
activity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures 1s presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and IIlnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLs Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLs began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: http://www. bls. gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 


must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the 
body resulting in death from acute expo- 
sure to energy, such as heat or electricity, 
or kinetic energy from a crash, or from the 
absence of such essentials as heat or oxy- 
gen caused by a specific event or incident 
or series of events within a single work- 
day or shift. Fatalities that occur during a 
person’s commute to or from work are ex- 
cluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality pro- 
gram, including information about the fa- 
tally injured worker, the fatal incident, and 
the machinery or equipment involved. 
Summary worker demographic data and 
event characteristics are included in a na- 
tional news release that is available about 
8 months after the end of the reference 
year. The Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries was initiated in 1992 as a joint 
Federal-State effort. Most States issue 
summary information at the time of the 
national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLs Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/iif/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


2003 
Selected indicators : 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate........cecsscssssserssersesseseensassreseseseees 66.8 66.6 66.: 
Employment-population ratio... 63.7 62.7 62. 
UWNOMPlOyMeNt TAtCi se. cessscee-ccccceuscrseevoccceuateuaveresteccsiueccecsed 4.7 5.8 54 
M@Miceaos ou Stetedss snags catssesavscevspencesensere sveves ssosvanecereeceseruscaues 4.8 5.9 64 
16 to 24 years... ‘ 11.4 12.8 12. 
25 years and over. a 3.6 4.7 4s 
Women... <<..<0.<.- A 4.7 5.6 §4 
16 to 24 years. 9.6 11.1 ub 
DO VEAIS ANG OVOK ct ccccusessonesvctssssnersufensusarecsantiviescacerstesiatvesseceed 3.7 4e 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
ST Otel. cteeccraccsnvexevanedecssscevaccscvocseerestencsvesserestexesreesedavesersvecersvercsal) IST. O22" |e OOyLot 131,943 130,795 | 130,599 
PLiVEHO GOCE ON se tencesesceussencetrs canconsuasasaressastemsrarernemererevedadnd | 110,989 | 109,531] 111,687] 111,332 | 110,939 109,438 | 109,237 
Goods-producing.. 24,944 23,836 25,493 25,136 24,786 23,623 23,491 
IMAM ACHING iecccetss carecccessetadetescccetcctrcavercestretesvesssteas | 17,695 16,724 18,196 17,872 17,538 16,776 16,691 16,528 16,396 
SGIrVICO- PRODUCING aicccsevs.vases snecseasescusstrrstuberccesostesvisdevaces 106,978 | 106,955 | 106,941) 107,057 | 107,157 106,827 | 107,057 | 107,179} 107,108 
Average hours: 
PLIVELO! SOCOM cuccccervccrererevers cect ucencesessenve-Ceteccacenaesdseecarscenvdoncvosee 34.2 324 
MEIHIFACTULING Sse vennne cinoccncececans coccvacSaceuvoaccctnausccnterenepadncea 41.0 40.1 
OVO Cree ad crs cwer ch seucavacccchendeccarstpestabecscctrensraesstpascsat 4.2 4. 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... 1 
Private industry WOrkKECLS...........:c00cccccssceecsscserssesssasessssssesnssesenee 17 
Goods-producing® Ree edara tease eccavucucutscracaciuetoeuvaenedecvaeatesscrees 14 
Sarvios fromuong’ 220 Auk coe ha nace cues 1! 


State and local government workers 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
®* Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2001 
Selected measures 2001 | 2002 acct oh ss tme ROOE AE ROO 
| ll Ul IV I 1) lil IV I 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civile nonfarm sere tenesscscectsenctcatt ccealeassectoestssecetesstoteteats 41 3.4 1.3 0.9 1.2 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 
Private nonfarm.. ; noses 4.2 3.2 1.4 1.0 9 8 i 14 6 4 ld 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civillaninontanm rxccesssssaveveveeeccttteevcssie-coscitaceexcsasvevd 3.7 2.9 14 9 1.0 Th 9 8 af 4 1.0 
Privette NOM alesse sessesacccnescvscrosesventeseascecreessnrertrssscrecsts 3.8 af, 1,2 1.0 8 8 9 1.0 4 3 11 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 3.4 1.2 1.3 1.0 2 -9 ali {5} 6 -1 1.8 
Producer Price Index: 

EIRMISHODIQOOdS: <3 -cececscaceocuasteacvarversvetssnatvecasssceccessbastyiec@rorese -1.8 -1.2 9 8 -.3 -3.2 1.1 v2 * -1 4.0 
Finished CONSUME GOOUS..............cescscscececessscassasscsescecers 2.4 -1.6 1 ee" 1.0 -.3 4.3 1.5 4 0 -.3 §.1 
Capitaliequipment: 2.x. .2...sotoreces:acsevncortsasccceorstoetissea 1.0 -4 -1 7A -1 at 2.9 -.3 -7 6 Th 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ —.2 -1.2 te 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 11 UB al 5.3 

CRUDE: Material Sin ce-cvesceccssccyscarsscersessnntvscenssescsavectuatnussgnousenters -8.8 -10.6 -3.5 -6.6 -12.0 -12.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 6.5 29.3 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 

Business sector........... a 141 4.8 -1.5 -.2 1.8 7.6 8.3 1.8 5.8 3 ae 

NOn{GrM  DUSINCSS SOCION..c-ccsccsersss-<cconsseccorverrsctersapaesreessascive 141 4.8 -1.5 -.1 2.1 7.3 8.6 Mets 5.5 af 1.6 

‘Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 

calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. * Output per hour of all employees. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2002 2003 2002 2003 
I i} il IV l I i} Ul IV | 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
ANI PEFSONIS; DUSITIOSS SOCION...ccsttszccuseorsacstccusecercenercatsneccenesnacunceee 3.0 4.3 2.2 3.6 3.9 1.4 2.4 2.7 3.3 3.5 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF........ccecececeseeeneeseeetseseseeeed 2.9 4.0 1.8 3.9 3.5 1.4 2.3 2.5 3.2 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Ghvillerra Omari caste cecascevacorcttns sos ccs=secesreseesccerscoh cave resceececasteassceevoace J 1.0 9 9 6 1.4 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.4 3.9 
PriVAte OMEN sesso ceeccscecernsearvastnecansnentenececaxsancteoxe tiene dAesoncsetsee | 1.1 eu 6 4 15; 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.2 3.8 
RIPON Saeed ate ane cas crlise nadassincectuccbysthuass sanctamunathcnanhsnnineet Ute vscasedeeyy 1.1 1.0 12 9 1.6 47 4.5 47 4.2 47 
Nonunloiiiercssssrovcrtecsessssx 4 ied 1A 5 4 1.6 3.8 3.9 3.5 3.2 3.6 
State and local GOVErMMENMS.......ceseeseseseseeeesecesereneneneseneseeneeees 6 4 2.2 9 af 3.9 3.6 3.8 4.1 4.2 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? eee eee su deanna nananaaas ddan saeaeneseebaca reaentalanevontetsanaaatane 9 8 7 4 1.0 3.5 3.5 3.2 2.9 2.9 
RIV GtG ORIEN seo epac ones ss cate snancavanse anccosamnndeconeuneseecithranctcresvescets i 9 1.0 4 3 11 3.5 3.6 3.2 2.7 3.0 
URION aensanses . vA 9 1.0 8 5 4.4 4.2 4.3 3.6 3.3 
Nonunion..........++ i 1.0 1.0 4 3 1.2 3.4 3.5 3.1 2.7. 2.9 
State and local governments 5 : 6 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


May 


June 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ .........ccccsseeeeeees 217,570 | 217,006 | 217,198 | 217,407 217,866 | 218,107 
Civilian labor force.. es 144,863 | 144,763 | 144,911 | 144,852 145,123 | 145,634 
Participation rate.......... 66.6 66.7 66.7 66.6 66.6 66.8 
EMPpPlOVOd) cescse0sceceverereses 136,485 | 136,196 | 136,487 | 136,383 136,757 | 137,312 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 62.7 62.8 62.8 62.7 63.0 
Unemployed... 8,378 8,567 8,424 8,469 8,321 
Unemployment rate... 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.7 
Not in the labor force........ 72,707 | 72,243) 72,287 | 72,556 72,473 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population... 95,181 | 96,439] 96,116] 96,205| 96,375 96,732 
Civilian labor force.. 72,816 | 73,630] 73,525] 73,766] 73,689 73,802 | 74,108 
Participation rate. 76.3 76.5 76.7 76.5 76.4 76.6 
Employed) cccscccssccsecresns 69,734 | 69,627] 69,918 | 69,739 69,895 | 70,213 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 72.6 
Unemployed cae 3,895 
Unemployment rate... b } 5.3 
Not in the labor force....... 22, 809 22,591 | 22,439 22,686 22,623 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population .........csescssssseeee: 103,983 | 105,136 | 104,871 | 104,977 | 105,089 105,334 | 105,421 
Civilian labor force... 63,016 | 63,648] 63,616] 63,551] 63,556 63,760 | 63,858 
Participation rate......... 60.6 60.5 60.7 60.5 60.5 60.6 
EMDIOVOG: cen ccssisexasseocices 60,417 | 60,420} 60,237} 60,262} 60,320 60,675 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? 58.1 57.5 57.4 57.4 57.4 57.6 
Unemployed ae) 2,099 3,228 3,379 3,289 3,236 3,184 
Unemployment rate... 41 5.1 5.3 5.2 5.1 5.0 
Not in the labor force....... 40,967} 41,488] 41,255] 41,426 41,533 41, 574 41,563 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ........cceeccssseeeee 15,929] 15,994] 16,019] 16,017] 15,943 15,954 
Civilian labor force............. 7,902 7,585 7,622 7,594 7,607 7,667 
Participation rate.......... 49.6 47.4 47.6 474 47.7 48.1 
Employed.......ccessceeseseee 6,740 6,332 6,331 6,307 6,324 6,425 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. | 42.3 39.6 39.5 39.4 39.7 40.3 
Unemployed.... 1,162 1,253 1,290 1,287 1,283 1,243 
Unemployment ‘ale... 14.7 16.5 16.9 17.0 16.9 16.2 
Not in the labor force....... | 8,027 8,409 8,397 8,422 8,337 8,287 
White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ........cscccccsssseeeee 178,111 | 179,783 | 179,398 | 179,524 | 179,665 | 179,816 | 179,979 | 180,146 
Civilian labor force.............4 119,399 | 120,150 | 120,059 | 120,197 | 120,152 | 120,272 | 120,449 | 120,502 
Participation rate. 67.0 66.8 66.9 67.0 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 
EMPIOVOGs 2. ccsteasasconcerosus 114,430 | 114,013 | 113,834 | 114,003 | 113,951 | 114,008 | 114,250 | 114,373 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.5 
Unemployed. a 6,129 
Unemployment rate... 54 
Not in the labor force....... 59,644 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ......ccccssessveeeee 25,138 i 25,675 
Civilian labor force.. ed 16,421] 16,565] 16,638} 16,610] 16,570 16,789 
Participation rate......... 65.3 64.8 65.3 65.1 64.8 65.4 
EMOV GO ss sssostntsddnnitossans 15,006 | 14,872] 14,843] 14,928] 14,816 15,148 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 58.1 58.3 58.5 58.0 59.0 
Unemployed... ied 1,693 1,795 1,682 1,754 1,641 
Unemployment rate... 10.2 10.8 10.1 10.6 9.8 
Not in the labor force....... 9,013 8,840 8,903 8,982 8,886 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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96,860 
73,883 

76.3 
69,921 


105,509 
63,975 
60.6 
60,668 


15,971 
7,535 
47.2 
6,400 


40.1 
1,135 
15.1 
8,436 


25,717 
16,682 

64.9 
15,027 


218,548 
145,180 

66.4 
136,542 


218,741 
145,150 

66.4 
136,439 


105,678 
64,036 
60.6 
60,676 


180,580 
120,093 

66.5 
113,910 


9,078 


219,897 
145,838 

66.3 
137,536 


97,762 
74,254 


64,310 
60.5 
61,073 


120,166 
66.5 
114,135 


25,519 
16,395 

64.2 
14,669 


57.5 
1,726 
10.5 
9,124 


220,317 
145,793 


66.2 
137,348 


62.3 
8,445 
5.8 
74,524 


106,411 


64,477 
60.6 
61,227 


180,728 
120,200 

66.5 
114,089 


220,540 
146,473 

66.4 
137,687 


16,051 
7,226 
45.0 
5,923 


36.9 
1,303 
18.0 
8,825 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual 
Employment status UP Average 2002 2003 


2001 | 2002 Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. Feb Mar. Apr. 
7 = SL 
Tice 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
HOMUIatOn ete 24,942 | 25,963} 25,739} 25,827| 25,917] 26,008) 26,096 | 26,184] 26,272| 26,355] 26,436] 26,994 28| 27,191] 27,291 
Civilian labor force.............| 17,328 | 17,943 | 17,913] 17,843] 17,891} 18,045) 18,030] 18,103] 18,049] 18169] 18,134] 18614] 18,658] 18,614] 18,836 
Participation rate......... 69.5 69.1 69.6 69.1 69.0 69.4 69.1 69.1 68.7 68.9 68.6 69.0 68.9 68.5 69.0 
Employed..........:-:--| 16,190] 16,590] 16,498] 16,581] 16,573] 16,685] 16,664] 16,739| 16,637) 16,755] 16,708| 17,155] 17,223] 17,215] 17,428 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.9 63.9 64.1 64.2 63.9 64.2 63.9 63.9 63.3 63.6 63.2 63.5 63.6 63.3 63.9 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 
° Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more well as by race. 


than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. 
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5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Selected categories AgnUal gversge ea aaa css 
aes 
? 2001 | 2002 | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,933 | 136,485 | 136,196 | 136,487 | 136,383 | 136,343 | 136,757 137,312 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 | 137,408 137,687 
| 73,196 | 72,903] 72,780] 73,093] 72,893} 72,931] 73,023] 73,402] 73,151 | 72,773) 72,690} 72,994 73,249 73,182 
63,737 | 63,582 | 63,416] 63,394] 63,490] 63,412| 63,734] 63,910] 63,837 | 63,769] 63,749 64,542 | 64,159 64,505 
Married men, spouse 
PYOSOMN tiie. -sescvossecereasecranoes 44,007 | 44,116 | 44,021] 44,306] 44,037] 44,150] 44,235) 44,129] 44,245 | 44,093} 44,005 44,401 | 44,587 44,552 
Married women, spouse 
PFOSENt......seeeeeeeereees 34,153 | 34,153} 34,052] 34,015] 34,050] 34,035] 34,278] 34,479] 34,322) 34,264) 34,189] 34,525 34,620 34,685 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
fOASONS ei esesecsvecsgscuvescersci 3,715 4,213 4,210 4,097 3,982 4,139 4,308 4,356 4,343 4,329 4,273 4,643 4,807 4,840 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS eresecceenasrcseees 2,396 2,788 2,752 2,685 2,703 2,760 2,811 2,814 2,888 2,855 2,893 3,027 3,152 3,221 
Could only find part-time 
WOM Ss snstnen nae sstas sasczect 1,006 1,124 1,140 1,110 1,097 4,413 1,153 1,177 1,133 1,159 1,110 1,297 1,275 1,266 
Part time for noneconomic 
VOASONS ize os etes oe ecveasw ce 18,790 18,843 | 18,933] 18,988] 19,251 19,143 | 19,047| 18,928] 18,685} 18,727] 18555] 19,314] 18,421 18,886 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONSzccwasieecter ccc sssnssers1 3,627 4,119 4,132 3,983 3,887 4,025 4,185 4,266 4,274 4,272 4,219 4,496 4,675 4,728 
Slack work or business 
CONGIHOMS... ccceceeceveveansee-- 2,340 2,726 2,690 2,611 2,629 2,689 2,806 2,755 2,857 2,816 2,854 2,947 3,062 3,140 
Could only find part-time 
WOIKices Wessciecescesscsesoss 997 1,114 1,129 1,087 1,099 1,103 4,143 1,172 1,122 1,158 1,097 1,267 1,257 1,258 
Part time for noneconomic 
TEASONS....-eseseseseessese-ss----| 18,415 | 18,487 | 18,560 | 18636] 18985] 18,741] 18668/] 18555] 18347 | 18361 18.197 | 18,984 | 18,134 18,503 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 


Selected categories 
2001 2002 | Apr. May | June | 
aes 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEF........sceseccceseseseeees 4.7 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 14.7 16.5 16.9 17.0 16.9 
Men, 20 years and over....... ; 4.2 5.3 5.3 §.2 5.4 
Women, 20 years and OVEF........seseseseed 41 oi 5.3 5.2 5.1 
White total ners ee... eum cekcerae 42 5A 52 5.2 5.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.... 12.7 14.5 14.3 14.6 14.8 
Men, 16 to 19 years........ 13.9 15.9 15.7 15.5 16.6 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 11.4 13.1 12.8 13.8 13.0 
Men, 20 years and over..... é 3.7 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.8 
Women, 20 years and ove?........:.0- 3.6 4.4 45 45 44 
Black or African American, total’......... 8.6 10.2 10.8 10.1 10.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years............... 29.0 29.8 35.2 29.9 30.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years........ 30.4 31.3 35.3 36.1 30.8 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 205 28.3 35.0 22.2 29.3 
Men, 20 years and over..... - 8.0 9.5 9.1 8.7 10.3 
Women, 20 years and OVE... 7.0 8.8 9.5 9.3 8.8 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity..............., 6.6 7.5 7.9 TA 74 
Married men, spouse present... en 3.6 3.9 3.6 4.0 
Married women, spouse present.. 3.1 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.8 
Full-time WOrkerS.........eseeeeeeees 4.7 5.9 6.1 5.9 6.0 
Part-time WOFKEYS.........ceccecsscesecsesessnseses 5.1 5.3 5.1 5.4 5.0 
Educational attainment” 

Less than a high school diploma.............-.4 ee 8.4 8.8 8.4 8.0 
High school graduates, no college® descasevad 4.2 5.3 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Some college or associate degree........... 3.3 4.5 4.6 4.7 4.6 
Bachelor’s degree and higher’...........-..- 2.3 29 3.0 3.0 3.0 


2002 
Aug. 


2003 
Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
T =I 

WA 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 
16.2| 15.1] 168] 164] 168] 17.1] 17.7] 180 
5.3 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.6 
5.0 5.2 5.0 5.2 4.7 5.0 5.0 51 
Sa) ot 5.2 5.1 541 5.0 5.1 52 
14:25) 918-91) 14:5)| 13:8) |) 015-2) |eet5.5) et o.6: || 4: 
15:6)" 14:7 |) 15:83\)) 1459) 16:25)) zs 18:0) eaicen 
WEA SER EKO eee) ake) Tee || ie ee 
4.8 4.8 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.6 4.7 5.0 
4.4 4.4 4.2 4.4 44 4.2 4.4 4.3 
9.8 9.9] 10.8] 11.2} 10.3] 105] 10.2] 10.9 
28.0| 23.9] 305] 332) 304] 30.2) 334) 33.1 
84°45} 524°9' |, 30:0" 84.5) *S3.2)| GBiul 45:28 Eaoren 
21:5.| 22:7'| 31.0) 82:1 )) 28.0) 22:20!) 2314) 9 29.8 
9.4 9.9} 106) 105] 10.3] 10.1 9.3] 10.4 
8.1 8.5 9.0 9.7 8.4 9.0 8.7 9.2 
7.5 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 Tal Tes 7.5 
3.6 3.6 3.6 Sif 3.5 3.6 3.8 chy 
3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.3 3.6 ay. 3.6 
5.8 5.9 6.1 6.1 5.8 5.9 5.9 6.1 
a6) oe 5.1 SK) 5.4 55 5.5 5.4 
7.9 8.7 9.0 9.0 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.2 
5.0 4.9 5.3 5.3 5 5.4 5.5 i 
4.6 4.7 48 5.0 48 4.7 4.8 4.7 
2.9 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 ohh 3.1 


’ Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 


main race. 


? Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


$ Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2002 2003 
unemployment 2001 = Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Less than 5 WECKS.....csecceeseesesnees 2,853 2,893 | 2,934] 2,900] 2,786] 2,903] 2,895] 2,782] 2,797) 2,912] 2,860} 2,772] 2,749] 2,780) 2,814 
5 to 14 weeks Ae 2,196 2,580| 2,851] 2,566] 2,803] 2,520] 2,505] 2,558| 2,515] 2,532| 2,547] 2,577] 2,565) 2,473) 2,630 
15 weeks and over. bal 1,752 2,904| 2,810] 2,911] 3,045] 2,955] 2,891] 3,019] 3,099] 3,143] 3,296] 3,140) 3,155) 3,104/ 3,294 
15 to 26 weeks..... x 951 1,369] 1,364] 1,328] 1,419] 1,381] 1,361] 1,359] 1,374] 1,317] 1,392] 1,457] 1,281] 1,316] 1,392 
27 WeEKS ANA OVEF.....eesseresseereerees 801 1535] 1,446] 1,583] 1,626] 1,573] 1,530] 1,660] 1,724] 1,826| 1,904] 1,683| 1,874] 1,788} 1,903 
Mean duration, in WeeKS...........++0- 13.1 16.6 16.3 16.8 17.4 16.6 16.3 17.8 17.6 17.9 18.4 18.4 18.6 18.0 19.6 
Median duration, in weeKsS............-- 6.8 9.1 8.8 9.6 11.6 8.9 8.7 9.5 9.6 9.4 9.6 9.8 9.4 9.6 10.2 
8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Reason for 2002 2003 
unemployment Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
1 
JOD 1OSClS usec meas .atteere ues 4,599 | 4,634] 4,650] 4,613] 4,607] 4,608] 4,828] 4,833] 4,863] 4,583] 4,756] 4,613] 4,765 
On temporary layOff.......sseesseenees 1,121] 1,114] 1,101] 1,236] 1,158] 1,044] 1,098} 1,069] 1,110] 1,080] 1,142] 1,157] 1,101 
Not on temporary layoff. 3,478 | 3,520] 3,550 3,377 | 3,449] 3,565 | 3,729 3,764 3,753 | 3,503 3,614 3,456 3,664 
Job leAVerS.....esccecses 1,002 892 844 840 844 808 850 834 862 825 772 794 829 
Reentrants... | 2,412] 2,400] 2,379] 2,390] 2,326] 2,321] 2,386| 2,394] 2462] 2,331] 2395] 2,391] 2,558 
NW GOT EING cc ssccccceseresrsoccesseasces eed 530 503 544 547 587 §42 494 586 §34 616 579 626 642 
Percent of unemployed 
Mop Gears tera am naon st 53.8 55.0 55.2 55.0 55.1 55.7 56.4 55.9 55.8 54.9 55.9 54.8 542 
On temporary layoff... 13.4 13.2 13.1 14.7 13.8 12.6 12.8 12.4 127 12.9 13.4 13.7 12.5 
Not on temporary layoff.............. 40.7 41.8 42.2 40.2 41.2 42.1 43.6 43.5 43.0 41.9 42.5 41.0 417 
UOD:LGAVEIS: casasssscssssssses 11.7 10.6 10.0 10.0 1041 9.8 9.9 9.6 9.9 9.9 94 9.4 9.4 
Reentrants... ia 28.2 28.5 28.3 28.5 27.8 28.0 27.9 27.7 28.2 27.9 28.2 28.4 29.1 
NQW QNUSBING ives cecssssvonisoesseczsiviees aos 6.2 6.0 6.5 6.5 7.0 6.5 5.8 68 6.1 74 6.8 7.4 7.3 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
OBIGGOFS eaanie ere cvicw pee 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.1 3.3 3.2 33 
Job leavers.. Aj 6 6 6 6 A) 6 & 6 6 6 5 & 
Reentrants... al 1.7 We 1.6 erg 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 ser 
New entrants............cscsesessesssrseeses P A 3 4 4 4 A a} 4A A 4 4 4 ‘4 
' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 


Sex and age 
2001 2002 

Total, 16 years and over...........:20 4.7 5.8 
9O10: 24 Gers ee eeccesnesoncte 10.6 12.0 
16 to 19 years... ad 14.7 16.5 
NGO NP VOCAlSsrcrcrsccssvesencescs ieee 18.8 
MEO G VOAIS: ssccersspecrece asset 13.1 154 
20 to 24 years... 8.3 9.7 
25 years and over 3,7 46 
25 to 54 years... 3.8 48 
55 years and OVEL.........:.e 3.0 3.8 
Men, 16 years and over.............00- 4.8 5.9 
TOO: 24 YOONG. co scteistac.sczncetessete 11.4 128 
16 to 19 years. 16.0 18.1 
16 to 17 years. 19.1 21.1 
18 to 19 years. 14.0 16.4 
20 to 24 years.... 9.0 10.2 
25 years and over... 3.6 47 
25 to 54 years... : 3.7 48 
55 years And OVE... 3.2 44 
Women, 16 years and over..........-. 4.7 5.6 
16 to 24 years.......... A 9.6 11.41 
NGO OV CANS ircccrcceteecsecteresss 13.4 14.9 
16 to 17 years 15.2 16.6 
18 t0 24 years 12.2 13.8 

20 tO 24 YOAMS.........:cccreesererene 75 

25 years and over... 3.7 

25 to 54 years... 3.9 

55 years and over’. o7 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


Apr. 


5.9 
12.3 
16.9 
19.5 
15.5 

9.9 

48 

4.9 

4.0 


6.0 
13.0 
18.4 
20.2 
17.2 
10.3 

47 

4.8 

4.2 


5.9 
11.5 
15.5 
18.7 
13.7 


2002 2003 
ne 
May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. 
58 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 
11.8 12.0 12.1 12.1 11.9 11.8 12.2 11.9 11.8 11.9 117 12.7 
17.0 16.9 17.0 16.9 16.2 15:1 16.8 16.4 16.8 17.1 Ae 18.0 
20.4 19.6 19.7 19.3 19.4 16.2 19.4 17.6 18.3 17.9 16.7 18.7 
15.3 15.3 15.5 16.2 14.0 14.3 15.3 15.5 15.9 15.9 177 17.8 
94 9.4 9.6 9.6 9.6 10.1 9.8 97 9.3 9.3 8.9 10.1 
48 4.8 47 4.6 4.6 47 4.8 48 4.6 47 47 4.9 
49 4.9 4.8 47 47 4.9 5 5.0 47 4.9 5.0 4.9 
44 4.1 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.7 42 4A 3.8 3.8 4.2 
59 6.0 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.9 6.2 62 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.3 
127 12.6 12.8 13.3 13.1 12.3 12.8 12.6 12.4 12.5 12.4 13.8 
18.8 18.6 18.9 19.3 18.3 16.0 18.0 17.5 18.2 19.5] 208 20.6 
23.1 22.0] 22.2 23.1 21.5 A PieZ 18.5 19.3 19.1 18.0 21.4 
16.4 16.6 16.6 18.1 16.3 15.2 16.1 16.7 17.6 1961 e tS 20.1 
9.6 9.6 9.7 10.3 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.2 9.7 9.2 87 10.7 
48 4.9 47 4.7 4.6 4.8 51 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.9 5a 
48 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.7 49 5.3 32 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.2 
44 4.4 4.0 4.1 44 4.0 4.0 44 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.6 
57 5.6 5.7 5.5 5.5 57 5.6 58 5.3 5.6 5.5 5.6 
10.8 11.2 11.4 10.7 10.5 11.3 11.5 11.3 114 11.3 11.0 ins 
15.0 15.0 15.1 14.4 14.0 14.4 15.6 15.2 15.5 14.8 14.6 15.5 
17.4 17.2 iWAll 15.5 17.4 15.2 17.4 16.6 17.3 16.8 15.5 16.2 
14.1 14.0 14.3 14.1 11.5 13.3 14.4 14.2 14.1 12.3 13.7 15.5 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 
Mar. Feb. Mar. 
2002 | 2003" | 2003” 


State 


AlADOMainccstrrtcesececsassacdeeieyossasotcarchocs veneer if i .7|| Missouri 
ASKGL Sacecsssescetasccevescenevscsecssexsevecsstecectaness : i SOOT MION NEAT Velestexsuanscdeasbasavcrecntocbasesseacrecessoantens 
Arizona..... a! i 5 .9|| Nebraska. sas f 
ATKEINSAS. crtes sasssnnsvotecsucessavnccttnantacessrseessens x i AD EL SING WIRED Chins a xcanpsnscasuitvestavasunsssnneoesaniaeeentany y J 5.5 
GONfOMnlaSrccsancscsvccsttisnaseoeseverer careers i rn 71] NOW HampShire.....ccccccccccseesteeee renee ¥ 4 4.1 


GOHOT AAO ccctscssssecnccsccevessseecsspeostrereonuursnentres NGW:SOISOVS tcnseccenvasex-Oncsnesesabucntrnennaraseeseers 5.9 
COnnectcutinccassrcusarticcs nccsctyrrenevcte seecees ‘ sl eH NGWIMO@XICO ss. cascvunssssensvevssasauenusmrenpeveceue 
DBIAWALO..Siees nuceccecessnevscvecssenvucersexacnesnarard d 5 SE INGE. ¥ OPI csv sy nxasiesarecvsnn cane cuiguedsasanpiseddecnnees é 5 6.0 
District of Columbia. North Carolina. “f i z 
North DakOtelscccctssapeveccovescrtenoneraccesstrvancs x 4 3.7 


Oregon........ 
Pennsylvania... re P ; 
FOGG ISIANG: sss. csavannsnecsvicaseasGirehanes smeaia ‘ ; §.3 


South Carola. vtecacsvesevsterssacvaeresssscuncals 
South Dakota.. 
Kentucky......... sate Tennessee... 
LOUISIANE ericscissssscvevtswcucsscssssccseteosnseonctevers ! i .3]| Texas....... ae z i 6.7 
IMaUN@s.ccaerttvassinncsrontesteean cer cet aveveacewaceue 5 i , cvtiunapusdadesvuvnsiveceddendscsup ea ateasnaeeneae : 5.7 


VGFMON Enc. tencesstexsssvestivathseesexvendvesssvensete . E 
TUNE cra crconnnoxesnstesrecessecesastectianimnscccsnuaee - 4.2 
WASHINGUOM SS... .0:<, vatcsetnecereevucneeesararanseaues : ; tA 
WS VIIA. jscscvesaesssocensostpeuacrernceremvancioe . 4 5.7 
Wisconsin... 


NANYANG: setettves consenntvbct=s\eeveccpecevsscvaredee 
Massachusetts. 
IWNCIIQAIE: scachcssssasasyepieencccceccctveeweusastseees 
MIR @SOB cess sesscsasyscussentvavonmenesescvsinacstyee 


® = preliminary 
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11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


pinta Mar. Feb. 

2002 | 2003" 
AlQDAM Adin, cc ccacgssvacvosscessevscevaewedss 1,886.5 1,876.3 
294.2 297.8 
2,252.8 2,270.4 
1,145.5 1,147.1 
14,464.8 | 14,478.2 
2,181.5 2,165.3 
1,673.5 1,655.0 
D@LAWAN OC). ccs sscsscrscseversessasnaracoas 412.3 409.3 
District of Columbia.. 663.1 664.5 
FIONA. vscsscrensassccseossveve 7,163.9 7,259.3 
3,909.8 3,899.4 
§51.5 564.1 
562.9 563.8 
«| 5,880.9 5,872.1 
Indianariccnccutiscccsssccocssssvereseceserses 2,882.7 2,871.9 
NOW Gr arvcaconctuexnevartursareatecsoses veveeol 1,448.6 1,447.6 
Kansas... 1,336.0 1;337.2 
Kentucky... 1,789.6 1,785.3 
Louisiana... 1,894.3 1,897.9 
MaiN@!.occccceeveccconcncsneexsessvosvse 605.4 603.6 
Maryland ir iinesscav.tnsccssvserunensnads 2,479.0 2,469.8 
Massachusetts.. 3,260.6 3,209.1 
Michigan......... 4,472.1 4,437.0 
Minnesota.. ons 2,647.7 2,639.2 
MISSISSIDDIineucscstxcorsscttsscasescessvas 1,125.1 1,125.2 


? = preliminary. 


Mar. 
2003? 


State 


Seth 


1,873.9 
297.5 
2,273.4 
1,147.2 
14,474.1 


2,165.5 
1,655.2 
409.3 
667.7 
7,253.1 


3,913.5 
563.1 
563.3 

5,854.7 

2,871.7 


1,441.6 
1,334.1 
1,784.3 
1,897.4 

604.7 


2,474.9 
3,203.0 
4,419.3 
2,635.3 
1,127.3 


MISSOUNI «i cccucassctcescsecssecsontueds cansse 
Montana.... 
Nebraska... 
NOVAdGE: Siisssssvscsscssvesossvasssnnoveasonal 
New Hampshire............sscseessseee 


INOW JOISOY seas sccnasesescasoxscsn-croosacerd 
New Mexico.. 
New York...... 
North Carolina.. tcc 
North Dakotas..cscscccedegpsrsacxeessansced 


DO scsccessbsseassurossssevsnsncsanecarce coat 


South Carolina...........scccscsssssseeres 
South Dakotas. czccceserosnccrncasceecrs 


Mar. 
2002 


2,704.3 
392.5 
907.7 

1,041.3 
618.7 


4,003.0 
762.6 
8,457.3 
3,847.1 
328.8 


5,454.1 
1,489.4 
1,569.7 
5,654.2 

478.4 


1,800.1 

374.4 
2,656.0 
9,429.9 
1,071.3 


299.8 
3,491.6 
2,645.7 

734.6 
2,780.0 

247.4 


Feb. 
2003? 


2,638.1 
394.8 
900.0 

1,057.4 
615.9 


3,980.1 
776.7 
8,400.5 
3,827.5 
328.4 


5,389.8 
1,475.8 
1,572.0 
5,623.2 

479.6 


1,805.9 

375.1 
2,663.9 
9,426.4 
1,073.4 


301.8 
3,483.0 
2,262.1 

734.2 
2,775.7 

248.4 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Mar. 
2003° 


2,632.5 
393.5 
903.1 

1,060.1 
617.3 


4,001.9 
777.0 
8,390.2 
3,829.8 
329.0 


5,381.5 
1,471.2 
1,572.0 
5,623.2 

479.6 


1,805.9 

375.1 
2,663.9 
9,426.4 
1,073.4 


301.8 
3,483.0 
2,662.1 

734.2 
2,775.7 

248.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


RE, Annual average 2002 2003 
i 2001 | 2002 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar” | Apr? 
BC TA kategcees cxesaaneceenee ..| 131,922 | 130,793 | 130,680 | 130,702 | 130,736 | 130,790 | 130,913 | 130,829 | 130,898 | 130,817 | 130,670 130,873 F 130,348 
PRIVATE SECTOR 110,989 | 109,531 | 109,495 | 109,496 | 109,525 | 109,562 | 109,624 | 109,536 109,549 | 109,453 | 109,311 | 109,506 108,968 
GOODS-PRODUCING 24,944 | 23,836! 23,905| 23,870] 23,861 | 23,812] 23,801] 23,748 | 23,688) 23,631] 23,551] 23,563 23,366 
Mining .........-.. 565 557 564 558 555 551 555 552 552 561 553 552 559 
Metal mining.... 36 32 32 32 32 33 32 32 32 32 32 32 31 
Oil and gas extraction... 338 334 339 334 333 329 333 330 331 332 335 335 342 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels.... 111 111 112 112 110 110 111 111 111 109 108 107 107 
Construction... Ar «| 6,685 6,555 6,541 6,541 6,549 6,519 6,556 6,556 6,544 6,543 6,544 6,564 6,556 
General building ‘cotitractors.. ea 1,462 1,462 1,452 1,454 1,454 1,445 1,450 1,469 1,475 1,480 1,476 1,471 1,484 
Heavy construction, —y 
building... es Sty 922 900 901 908 910 899 898 898 893 885 880 897 870 
Special jrados: contractors. een 4,300 4,194 4,188 4,179 4,185 4,175 4,198 4,189 4,176 4,178 4,188 4,196 4,202 
Manufacturing 17,695 | 16,725] 16800] 16,758] 16,757| 16,742] 16,690] 16,640| 16,592] 16,537 | 16,454] 16,447 16,251 
Production workers..... 11,933 11,217 11,250 11,245 11,236 11,247 | 11,212 11,164 11,134} 11,088 11,030 11,045 10,865 
Durable Qoods.......sseseseeeereeee 10,636 9,907 9,976 9,963 9,944 9,922 9,889 9,832 9,800 9,757 9,699 9,689 9,538 
Production workers..... .| 7,126 6,587 6,620 6,619 6,603 6,609 6,591 6,539 6,522 6,487 6,445 6,456 6,310 
Lumber and wood products..... 786 767 767 770 767 766 768 764 764 761 758 760 749 
Furniture and fixtures..........0.5 519 491 497 494 495 495 495 488 488 486 480 479 467 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products.... ee §71 554 551 549 552 554 557 558 557 556 553 556 549 
Primary metal industries... 656 §92 598 597 593 589 589 586 582 582 579 581 573 
Fabricated metal products... aente 1,483 1,418 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,428 1,418 1,412 1,409 1,400 1,391 1,387 1,364 
Industrial machinery and 
equipmernt...... ieee | 200 1,824 1,842 1,826 1,829 1,826 1,810 1,801 1,797 1,790 1,781 1,770 1,746 
Computer and office 
equipment... eer 343 313 308 304 301 296 296 295 293 291 287 283 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment... ater ~ 16ai 1,419 1,443 1,437 1,428 1,426 1,408 1,392 1,381 2,368 1,360 1,355 1,330 
Electronic components ‘and 
ACCESSOTICS......cseseseeceseeeeeene 661 566 567 566 563 555 550 544 536 532 528 518 
Transportation equipment....... 1,760 1,667 1,671 1,675 1,679 1,661 1,675 1,661 1,659 1,648 1,638 1,640 1,610 
Motor vehicles and 
EQUIPMEN.........seceseseeeseeeens 947 912 914 920 905 918 912 914 909 900 911 884 
Aircraft and parts. 461 416 416 411 409 407 400 396 392 392 389 383 
Instruments and related 
PROCUIGUS: car0steasesssassiacusee 830 811 807 805 803 799 798 793 792 790 792 783 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries........ 380 371 372 371 374 370 372 370 374 369 369 367 
Nondurable goods... 7,059 6,818 6,824 6,808 6,813 6,820 6,801 6,808 6,792 6,780 6,755 6,758 6,737 
Production workers. 4,808 4,630 4,630 4,626 4,633 4,638 4,621 4,625 4,612 4,601 4,585 4,589 4,555 
Food and kindred products...) 1,691 1,689 1,689 1,687 1,691 1,687 1,683 1,694 1,690 1,687 1,689 1,695 1,695 
Tobacco Products... 34 33 34 34 35 38 37 37 36 36 34 32 
Textile mill Products... 478 436 434 432 429 427 426 426 422 422 420 409 
Apparel and other textile 
products... “at onc 566 523 520 522 525 524 516 §10 509 507 504 495 
Paper and allied products... 834 615 612 612 612 613 612 614 613 607 606 597 
Printing and publishing... 1,490 1,410 1,413 1,407 1,405 1,406 1,401 1,403 1,401 1,400 1,393 1,395 1,398 1,395 
Chemicals and allied srockicti 1,022 1,008 1,008 1,006 1,008 1,008 1,006 1,010 1,006 1,007 1,007 1,006 1,005 1,001 
Petroleum and coal products... 126 125 125 125 126 125 126 125 126 125 125 125 124 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products.... ie 958 927 928 929 936 929 927 926 925 916 919 917 914 
Leather and leather eroduclé. 60 55 55 55 56 555 57 57 55 53 54 §1 §1 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.... -| 106,978 | 106,957 | 106,775 | 106,832 | 106,875 | 106,978 | 107,112 | 107,081 | 107,210 | 107,186 | 107,119 | 107,310 | 107,057 4 106,982 
Transportation and publ 
utilities... ans 7,065 6,773 6,799 6,793 6,790 6,780 6,765 6,725 6,727 6,721 6,686 6,694 6,627 
Transportation... 4,497 4,317 4,330 4,328 4,334 4,328 4,323 4,293 4,300 4,300 4,273 4,301 4,242 
Railroad transportation... 234 230 228 229 227 228 226 225 225 225 224 "205 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit... 480 476 475 472 471 466 469 471 467 466 465 466 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,848 1,826 1,830 1,827 1,829 1,834 1,827 1,816 1,826 1,829 1,827 1,825 1,809 
Water transportation... 192 190 193 193 192 190 189 189 192 191 191 "188 
Transportation by air.. 1,266 1,162 1,162 1,165 1,172 1,167 1,176 1,160 1,156 1,151 1,127 1,158 1,126 
Pipelines, except natural gas.. 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Transportation services.......... 462 427 425 424 422 421 418 418 421 422 423 413 
Communications and public 
utilities... Adiitcimand “eyate 2,456 2,469 2,465 2,456 2,452 2,442 2,432 2,427 2,421 2,413 2,393 2,385 
Communications. mad Gre 1,614 1,628 1,626 1,615 1,608 1,597 1,588 1,584 1,583 1,576 1,559 1.551 
Electric, gas, and sanitary . 
services.. 852 841 839 841 844 845 844 842 838 837 834 834 
Wholesale (hte. 6,776 6,671 6,678 6,681 6,681 6,679 6,671 6,663 6,657 6,643 6,637 6,639 6,630 
Retall trade.......-...+ 23,522 | 23,306 | 23,345] 23,327] 23,30 , 
niles inuieeart Gaeen 8 | 23,339 | 13,295 | 23,291} 23,289] 23,247] 23,152] 23,271 23,117 | 23,107 
supplies... ds 1,044 1,065 1,061 1,068 1,066 1,067 1,066 1,067 1,071 
General merchandise stores.. ae 2,897 2,868 2,915 2,897 2,884 2,885 2,850 2,856 2 i ne hy been bes bets 
Department stores... 2,559 | 2,529 2,575 2,560 2,542 2,544 2,513 2,515 2,506 2,491 2,488 2,498 2'508 2.474 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


any Annual average 2002 | 2003 
2001 2002 Apr. May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar.” | Apr.? 
= SSS 
EOOG SLOPES i558. resect ccucaversscdaossacs 3,541 3,394 3,392 3,397 3,394 3,388 3,392 3,392 3,380 3,382 3,365 3,370 3,363 3,367 3,360 
Automotive dealers and 
SOFVICE StAtiONS.........ececcseeeeeees 2,425 2,432 2,429 2,434 2,432 2,437 2,443 2,438 2,438 2,430 2,420 2,416 2,412 2,413 2,412 
New and used car dealers....... 1,121 1,130 1,129 1,133 1,128 1,127 1,130 1,131 1,131 1,128 1,123 1,118 1,116 1,116 1,113 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,189 1,174 1,170 1,169 1,173 1,178 1,177 1,171 1,174 1,172 1,174 1,174 1,156 1,158 1,161 
Furniture and home furnishings 
stores. ene 
Eating and drinking places 
Miscellaneous retail 


1,141 1,151 1,141 1,146 1,148 1,153 1,154 1,153 1,156 1,165 1,175 1,166 1,153 1,151 1,151 
8,256 8,143 8,152 8,130 8,121 8,144 8,125 8,129 8,140 8,129 8,063 8,146 8,047 8,016 8,044 


establishments................06 3,118 3,079 3,085 3,086 3,090 3,087 3,088 3,085 3,073 3,063 3,057 3,085 3,083 3,083 3,078 
Finance, insurance, and 
FOAL OSTAC. ee Sisatcccpescsccenasesncese 7,712 7,760 7,743 7,732 7,733 7,737 7,745 TRE 7,803 7,807 7,816 7,817 7,829 7,836 7,843 
Finance.......... sae 3,800 3,828 3,813 3,813 3,819 3,819 3,822 3,837 3,853 3,854 3,861 3,869 3,876 3,882 3,890 
Depository institutions............. 2,053 2,076 2,075 2,073 2,071 2,073 2,075 2,078 2,080 2,082 2,079 2,083 2,084 2,089 2,092 
Commercial banks aes 1,434 1,448 1,446 1,446 1,444 1,445 1,448 1,450 1,452 1,451 1,449 1,453 1,453 1,455 1,458 
Savings institutions i 256 263 264 264 264 263 263 264 263 261 261 260 262 262 261 
Nondepository institutions....... 720 772 756 756 762 767 773 783 797 801 809 816 823 824 829 
Security and commodity 
St Se ee 769 718 723 723 723 718 714 714 713 709 709 711 711 707 705 
Holding and other investment 
OMIGOS Fyasscseccesautiesscccecetavbsors 257 261 259 261 263 261 260 262 263 262 264 259 258 262 264 


2,369 2,370 2,374 2,369 2,366 2,365 2,366 2,366 2,371 2,373 2,375 2,378 2,380 2,378 2,379 
1,595 1,582 1,989 1,583 1,579 1,576 1,574 1,577 1,578 1,578 1,578 1,582 1,585 1,585 1,582 


Insurance agents, brokers, 


and service...... 773 788 785 786 787 789 792 789 793 795 797 796 795 793 797 
Real eState....cscccsscsnneee| 1,544] 1,562) 1,556] 1,550] 1,548] 1,553] 1,557) 1,570] 1,579] 1,580] 1,580) 1,570] 1,573] 1,576] 1,574 
Services...) hate. 40,970| 41,183] 41,025] 41,093} 41,152} 41,215] 41,347] 41,336) 41,385) 41,404] 41,469] 41,522] 41,403] 41,374] 41,395 
Agricultural S@rvic@S...cee| 849 867 857 856 862 862 863 874 874 880 880 882 878 866 879 
Hotels and other lodging places| 1,870) 1,798| 1,796] 1,789] 1,801| 1,795] 1,788] 1,782] 1,791| 1,792] 1,807] 1,811] 1,794] 1,779] 1,759 
Personal Servic@S.....csscseeceeeeee 1,269] 1,286] 1,286] 1,279] 1,265) 1,282] 1,285] 1,287] 1,288] 1,283] 1,202] 1,281] 1,275] 1,272] 1,278 


Business services.... 
Services to buildings.... 
Personnel supply services....... 

Help supply services............./ 
Computer and data 


9,572 9,305 9,312 9,330 9,332 9,325 9,395 9,330 9,324 9,309 9,311 9,292 9,267 9,240 9,244 
1,016 1,031 1,027 1,023 1,023 1,034 1,041 1,042 1,041 1,045 1,044 1,044 1,038 1,041 1,045 
3,446 3,169 3,175 3,198 3,205 3,196 3,257 3,188 3,178 3,152 3,175 3,173 3,163 3,131 3,112 
3,084 2,852 2,857 2,888 2,902 2,875 2,925 2,869 2,865 2,838 2,866 2,871 2,875 2,821 2,807 


processing services............-.- 2,225 2,195 2,190 2,190 2,191 2,193 2,191 2,190 2,196 2,195 2,187 2,183 2,181 2,169 2,172 
Auto repair services 
ANI GIPAPKING steevert ce nae npusrueecbdesss. 1,257 1,263 1,261 1,262 1,265 1,266 1,266 1,266 1,262 1,263 1,268 1,274 1,263 1,268 1,264 
Miscellaneous repair services...| 374 377 377 375 378 379 377 378 378 378 376 378 374 372 374 
Motion pictures.........-c2cceccceeseeees 583 583 574 578 581 584 588 595 591 590 583 581 582 580 584 
Amusement and recreation 
SOLVICOS se cceccaccsensccscesnssecpusnsovn 1,721 1,642 1,611 1,621 1,631 1,649 1,662 1,638 1,640 1,630 1,653 1,659 1,637 1,627 1,586 
Health S@rviCeS.......eeeeeeee| 10,381 10,673 | 10,611 10,626 | 10,660 | 10,687) 10,711 10,729 | 10,755 | 10,777) 10,787}; 10,805} 10,801 10,820 | 10,833 
Offices and clinics of medical 
SOCTONG oscstccpensatsverensadererceccsed 2,002 2,064 2,044 2,050 2,061 2,067 2,075 2,079 2,085 2,088 2,092 2,089 2,094 2,094 2,094 
Nursing and personal care 
SACHIN OS ecsovecreterter-snzerensssegaen 1,847 1,889 1,883 1,886 1,887 1,888 1,893 1,896 1,899 1,905 1,904 1,905 1,902 1,903 1,908 
PMOSPH EN Sscrerecsasivicoserkcnsserseasst 4,096 4,225 4,199 4,207 4,221 4,233 4,244 4,247 4,256 4,267 4,269 4,278 4,283 4,291 4,291 
Home health care services...... 636 647 643 644 643 646 646 651 655 656 657 658 659 662 667 
Legal SCrViC@S.........:.ecseececeeeees 1,037 1,966 1,059 1,066 1,065 1,065 1,065 1,072 1,077 1,079 1,081 1,087 1,091 1,093 1,099 
Educational services...........-..-.-- 2,433 2,526 2,501 2,518 2,511 2,529 2,538 2,550 2,560 2,574 2,582 2,611 2,580 2,588 2,604 
Social services............ oe, Cor, 3,177 3,167 3,164 3,165 3,181 3,203 3,199 3,201 3,208 3,209 3,222 3,217 3,224 3,234 
Child day care services........... 716 726 925 722 726 726 736 731 730 728 725 730 729 729 730 
Residential Care..........-::21-000 864 904 903 901 904 904 906 906 909 912 915 912 915 919 923 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens.............-+--4 110 108 109 108 109 109 108 108 107 107 106 107 107 105 104 
Membership organizations........ 2,468 2,477 2,477 2,480 2,484 2,476 2,472 2,478 2,480 2,478 2,476 2,475 2,473 2,476 2,475 
Engineering and management 
BO LVICES cate. c seca dacscacecepoerasisnsver 3,593 3,645 3,636 3,649 3,636 3,634 3,634 3,659 3,666 3,667 3,669 3,668 3,675 3,676 3,690 
Engineering and architectural 
SOL VICOG i tiensensvecexsanaseagstenreace 1,053 1,036 1,041 1,042 1,034 1,032 1,030 1,029 1,027 1,028 1,028 1,022 1,021 1,017 1,020 
Management and public 
FEIAUONS sexsarpersteostcsdnicecseceerass 1,166 1,210 1,202 1,209 1,204 1,214 1,211 1,224 1,226 1,228 1,232 1,235 1,234 1,237 1,242 
Government... 20,933} 21,260} 21,185] 21,206} 21,211] 21,228] 21,289] 21,293] 21,349] 21,364] 21,359 | 21,367) 21,384 | 21,348) 21,380 


2,616 2,620 2,611 2,600 2,601 2,607 2,611 2,621 2,649 2,661 2,664 2,665 2,661 2,654 2,654 


OTVICG gasses tee sepacounasueie reeara ) 1,767 1,803 1,784 1,777 1,783 1,790 1,792 1,810 1,840 1,853 1,856 1,855 1,858 1,853 1,855 
State.......... | 4,885 4,947 4,942 4,945 4,935 4,950 4,948 4,958 4,955 4,961 4,953 4,930 4,959 4,955 4,952 
EGUuCAtiON..........ce00+ : 2,096 2,147 2,135 2,141 2,135 2,155 2,145 2,163 2,160 2,165 2,166 2,144 2,174 2,174 2,175 
Other State government.. .| 2,789 2,800 2,807 2,804 2,800 2,795 2,803 2,795 2,795 2,786 2,787 2,786 2,785 2,781 2,777 
LOCA eis tecrenccsaecnescesvanes .| 13,432} 13,694 | 13,645 | 13,661 13,675 | 13,671 13,730 | 13,714| 13,745] 13,742|) 13,742] 13,772| 13,764| 13,739] 13,774 
Education... -| 7,646 7,799 7,154 7,770 7,755 7,788 7,837 7,808 7,829 7,820 7,813 7,842 7,838 7,819 7,847 
Other local government..........- 5,786 5,895 5,879 5,891 5,920 5,883 5,893 5,906 5,916 5,922 5,929 5,930 5,926 5,920 5,927 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


? = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Industry Annual average 2002 
2001 2002 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........c0scesessesses 24.1 
GOODS-PRODUCING...............0eeeeeeeeee 40.3 


MINING 


MANUFACTURING : 
Overtime hours 3.9 
Durable QOOds............cssceseereeceneneerseed 41.0 
Overtime hours...........2++ 3.9 
Lumber and wood products.. 40.6 
Furniture and fixtures............++ 39.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 43.6 
Primary metal industries...........:cee 43.6 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PLOGUCTS cio esascacesescex: 44.6 
Fabricated metal products............... 41.4 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 40.6 
Electronic and other electrical 
SUI MOM rarcruntesssnosesercsecmeascaancseny 39.4 
Transportation equipment 41.9 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 42.7 
Instruments and related products....... 40.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 37.9 
Nondurable goods...........ssscssssesseerensees 40.3 
Overtime hours............2+ 4.0 
Food and kindred products.. 41.1 
Textile mill products. 39.9 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.3 
Paper and allied products..............++++ 41.6 
Printing and publishing............ceeee 38.1 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.3 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlAStICS PLOGUCTS........:cssecreererereeerenee 40.7 
Leather and leather products.............. 36.3 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............ccceeeseeeee 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


PUBLIC UTILITIES.................+4+6 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............22-0202+ 
PRES AURA econ genesis cocenetersiecanee 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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42.9 


40.9 
41 


41.3 

41 
41.0 
40.2 
43.5 
44.3 


45.6 
41.7 


40.6 


39.0 
42.6 
44.2 
40.7 
38.7 
40.3 

4.2 
41.2 
41.2 
36.9 
41.6 


37.5 
42.2 


41.0 
36.8 


32.7 


38.3 
38.4 
29.0 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 
Industry See a 
2001 | 2002 | Apr. | May 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $14.32 | $14.77 | $14.66 | $14.69 | $14.74 
GOOdS-ProduCing..........cscccceseseeseeeee 15.92 16.41 16.32 | 16.35] 16.39 
MUI aiveszcas cet toseecosveseeecactireaaccevesorete 17.56 17.76 17.63 | 17.87] 17.70 
Construction...... 18.34 18.87 18.83 | 18.77 18.81 
Manufacturing... 14.83 15.30 TOs Oil oieya|ieeto.31 
Excluding OVErtIME...........eeeeeeeeeeeeed 14.15 14.57 14.43 14.53 14.56 
S@rVICE-PrOdUCING.........:ceeeserecreeeresees 13.85 14.30 14.19} 14.23] 14.27 
Transportation and public utilities....... 16.79 17.29 17.21 17.26 | 17.31 
Wholesale trade. 15.86 16.21 16.11 16.12] 16.15 
Retail trade ep! 9.77 10.04 9.97 9.99} 10.06 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 15.80 16.35 16.18 16.17 16.27 
SGIVICOS se scnccstsscsasscuaves castetontocsosdccasess 14.67 15.24 15.134 15.16) 15.19 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
dollars)... 8.00 8.24 8.09 8.11 8.13 


P = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


eo Annual average 2002 “of 2003 
ndus 
“! 2001 | 2002 | Apr. | May { June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. bee Jan. | Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.’ 
PRIVATE SECTOR. .......scccsessssccossceeres $14.32 $14.77 | $14.69 | $14.67 | $14.68 | $14.65 | $14.70 | $14.92 | $14.92 | $14.97 $15.04 | $15.07 | $15.16 | $15.15 | $15.13 
MINING rccseesce vrenassasscn sce ccsssnssonsevnsases 17.56 17.76) 17220| A774) 17,65 017-76)" 1770 17.80 | 17.81 17.81 17.85 | 18.04] 18.14] 18.20] 18.14 
CONSTRUCTION. siaenccc..2c-crscccerescooscsoonne 18.34 18.87 | 18.70 | 18.67] 18.74] 18.90] 18.97] 19.10] 19.14] 19.06] 19.23] 19.03] 19.05] 19.09) 19.14 
MANUFACTURING..............20eeeeeeeeeeeees 14.83 15.30 | 15.20] 15.23) 15.28] 15.26] 15.32] 14.40] 15.42] 15.48| 15.58] 15.55] 15.54] 15.56] 15.58 
Durable QOOdS............cceceeceeceeeeeeneeee 15.28 15.78 | 15.66| 15.68] 15.74] 15.66] 15.81] 15.89] 15.95] 16.01] 16.09] 16.06] 16.03} 16.04] 16.05 
Lumber and wood products.......2.:.:+++ 12.26 12.50 | 12.33) 12.43] 12.53] 12.58] 12.57] 12.63] 12.60] 12.57| 12.66] 12.61 | 12.68] 12.66] 12.68 
Furniture and fixtures ay 12.24 12.66 | 12.54] 12.59] 12.62] 12.55 | 12.71 12.74 | 12.68] 12.78] 12.83] 12.78} 12.79| 12.76 | 12.77 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 15.00 15.49 | 15.35] 15.43] 15.48] 15.62] 15.52| 15.69] 15.79] 15.69] 15.75| 15.76| 15.66] 15.77] 15.95 
Primary metal industrie€S.............0--0+ 16.92 17.73 | 17.25| 17.36| 17.46] 17.60] 17.49] 17.54] 17.60] 17.64] 17.64] 17.67] 17.63 | 17.57} 17.66 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | 

PYODUGES is cteecsncece-tectusyssecutoccetnsessice 20.41 20.88 | 20.69] 20.81] 20.92] 21.07] 20.90] 20.96 | 21.02 | 21.05} 21.09] 21.26] 21.26} 21.20] 21.26 
Fabricated metal products..........:0:+ 14.25 14.71 | 14.66 | 14.64] 14.71] 14.61] 14.69] 14.80] 14.84] 14.90] 14.98] 14.97} 14.97] 15.02] 15.01 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.89 16.44] 16.30| 16.35] 16.36] 16.47] 16.55| 16.58] 16.53| 1655) 16.66] 16.66] 16.65| 16.68| 16.68 
Electronic and other electrical 


OQUIDING Diirevarcecrestseerecsraccaruserenaeeeton 14.51 15.00 | 14.87 | 14.91 15.04] 15.05] 15.06] 15.05] 15.06} 15.08} 15.19] 15.11 15.22 15.24 
Transportation equipment..... 19.06 19.89 | 19.68] 19.65] 19.75] 19.37] 19.86 | 20.04] 20.31} 20.53] 20.55 | 20.37 | 20.23 20.20 
Motor vehicles and equipment... 19.40 20.50 | 20.22] 20.17] 20.36] 19.76 | 20.56| 20.71] 21.12 | 21.42] 21.40 | 21.11 | 20.87 r 20.88 
Instruments and related products. 14.81 15.25 | 15.11 | 15.11] 15.14] 15.24] 15.28] 15.40] 15.44] 15.44] 15.53] 15.51 15.55 15.60 ' 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. J 12.16 12.40] 12.36] 12.37] 12.28] 12.30] 12.39] 12.44] 12.42 | 12.45 | 12.54] 12.52] 12.49 12.47 
Nondurable goods.............:.cccseseseees 14.16 14.61 | 14.53] 14.55} 1460] 14.69] 1460} 1469] 14.66] 14.71 14.84 | 1482] 14.84 14.91 | 
Food and kindred products his 12.89 13.23 | 13.18] 13.25] 13.29] 13.34] 13.24] 13.26] 13.21] 13.26 | 13.40] 13.32] 13.25 13.39 
SOPACGO DIOGUGTS «.<cccctseronccesencacsnscaceve} 21.50 21.65 | 22.80 | 23.09] 23.26 | 23.34] 20.83] 20.61 | 20.35] 20.37 | 20.70| 21.09] 21.76 e 23.39 
Textile mill PrOdUCtS........:.sscerceeseeseeers 11.35 11.74] 11.65] 11.73 | 11.69] 11.74] 11.75] 11.80} 11.74] 11.81 | 11.84] 11.91] 11.85 11.84 
Apparel and other textile products...... 9.43 9.91 9.93 9.93 9.95 9.91 9.95 9.94 9.97 9.98 | 10.11 | 10.06 9.94 9.99 
Paper and allied products..............:+++ 16.87 17.49 | 17.33] 17.51] 17.53] 17.73] 17.55] 17.66} 17.58] 17.63] 17.83 17.74] 17.76 17.81 i 
Printing and publishing............0seee 15.18 | 15.11] 15.05} 15.11 | 15.15] 15.18] 15.32 “ 15.34 | 15.45 | 15.37 é 15.61 | 
Chemicals and allied products a A 19.18 | 19.01] 18.96} 19.14] 19.32] 19.28} 19.45 & 19.41 | 19.44) 19.45 19.47 
Petroleum and coal products.............. d 22.33 | 22.39) 22.02 | 22.15 | 22.22 | 22.11] 22.46 3 22.57 | 22.75 | 22.58 ; 22.66 | 
Rubber and miscellaneous : 
PIASHCS PFOGUCTS...icenvsverssnsssescrvennesoss i 13.73 | 13.68 | 13.69} 13.66] 13.76 | 13.71 13.74 e 13.79 | 13.97 | 14.00 4 14.09 
Leather and leather products.............. ; 10.30 | 10.39] 10.43 | 10.27} 10.37 10.27} 10.04 : 10.25 | 10.51 | 10.41 p 10.36 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES ic ciesssssnssiseossscssacon r 17.29} 17.26) 17.18| 17.24] 17.28| 17.26} 17.40 a 17.52 | 17.48) 17.50 d 17.64 
WHOLESALE TRADE... -<vsecccovonscccocreseness F 17.62) |, 11:58)| 11-54) 11.57) 11:52) 1.58) 11:75 4 T1772 | 14.76 | “11.84 s 11.86 
RETAILS TRADE:?, sccssessgxcxussscensssosecsnssseon : 10.04 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.00 9.98} 10.01 | 10.15 § 10.15 | 10.18} 10.23 t 10.27 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ............cesseeseeeees 16.35 | 16.23] 16.18 | 16.27] 16.25] 16.31 | 16.57 : 16.68 | 16.82 | 16.78 : 16.95 


votes MY Ce) ol Se eeecesreccP cep Peete Pree Presto 15.24 | 15.16 | 15.12] 15.08 | 15.02 | 15.05] 15.36 . 15.62 | 15.68 | 15.65 4 15.71 
? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 2002 2003 


Industry == ace bee | 
2001 | 2002 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Mar.” | Apr.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 

Current dollars...:sscssscsssssessssscsene $489.74 | $503.66 | $497.99 | $500.25] $509.40] $501.03) $505.68] $514.74 $515.44) $518.13] $511.39 
Seasonally adjusted. | -| 501.37} 502.40} 505.58] 501.84] 505.70] 507.87 514.23] 517.59] 513.74 
Constant (1982) dollars 283.37 | 274.53 | 275.77| 280.66) 275.75| 277.54} 281.74 278.77| 278.41] 275.53 
BERING srttetrcertrcre teers ae 763.86 | 761.90 | 750.48.| 766.37] 767.78] 763.68} 768.61} 768.96 763.69} 775.32| 774.58 
CONSTRUCTION. ...sessssssssesseseseesse 720.76 | 732.16 | 723.69| 728.13] 740.23] 740.88] 749.32] 754.45 697.23} 733.06] 721.58 

MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars....cssssssssssesseeeesee| 603.58 | 625.77] 620.16] 622.91] 631.06) 614.98] 629.65] 636.02) 630.68] 633.15] 646.57| 631.33] 627.82] 633.29] 629.43 
Constant (1982) dollars............ 337.01 -| 341.87] 343.39] 347.69] 338.46] 345.58] 348.12} 344.63] 345.78] 353.90] 344.24] 339.55 340.30] 339.13 
Durable Qoods.............sssssseeeeees 626.48 | 651.71 646.76 649.15) 656.36) 634.23} 654.53) 662.61) 658.74) 659.61) 674.17} 658.46) 655.63) 657.64) 654.84 


Lumber and wood products......) 497.76 | 512.50 | 504.30 510.87) 520.00} 517.04) 519.14) 526.67} 520.38) 511.60} 520.33) 505.66] 509.74] 514.00) 571.34 


Furniture and fixtures................. 477.36 | 508.63 |506 31/50| 504.86} 508.59) 449.49] 516.03] 519.79] 502.13] 504.81 529.88] 508.64} 506.48} 506.57} 496.75 
Stone, clay, and glass 


PROCU CIS Meee ith ca snsccnesr tines 654.00 | 673.82 | 667.73 675.83) 687.31} 682.59} 684.43) 699.77} 693.18} 676.24] 672.53) 663.50} 657.72) 678.11} 684.26 

Primary metal industries........... 737.71 | 772.45:|) 762.45 767.31) 782.21} 769.12} 774.81) 780.53} 784.96} 788.51| 800.86] 782.78} 782.77) 788.89} 782.34 
Blast furnaces and basic 

steel products..............ceeee E 952.13 | 937.26 951.02) 972.78} 965.01} 957.22) 972.54| 964.82} 964.09] 976.47; 950.32) 962.48} 950.32} 967.33 


Fabricated metal products. 
Industrial machinery and 


613.41 | 606.92 611.95) 619.29} 599.01} 614.04) 620.12} 620.31) 621.33) 632.16] 618.26) 613.77| 615.82} 613.91 


QQUIDIMOMT  iecaccssassacestecsecsaasees 645.13 | 667.46 | 660.15 665.45} 669.12} 658.80} 671.93) 676.46) 667.41] 670.68] 688.06] 681.39} 685.98} 687.22} 682.21 
Electronic and other electrical 
QQUIDMONE civcncccssscsssccscsscosesase 571.69 | 585.00} 581.42 582.98} 592.58} 571.90] 584.33) 589.96} 579.81) 591.14) 606.08} 581.74) 589.01; 589.40] 586.74 
Transportation equipment......... 798.61 | 847.31 | 844.27 842.99} 847.28] 780.61} 848.02) 863.72) 869.27} 872.95) 891.87} 869.80} 845.61} 841.98) 840.32 
Motor vehicles and 
CQUIDMENE: <sesccenss.ncesecec castes. 828.38 | 906.10 | 907.88 905.63} 910.09} 810.16} 914.92} 931.95} 939.84) 947.21) 969.42) 937.28} 899.50} 894.52} 895.75 
Instruments and related 
PFOGDUCIS ee ceccecnwtisscndescecees’ 605.73 | 620.68 | 607.42 607.42} 620.74} 609.60] 620.37} 628.32} 628.41; 631.50) 646.05} 628.16} 629.78} 635.26] 630.24 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 460.86 | 479.88} 479.57 479.96] 485.06} 468.63} 479.49] 480.18] 483.14) 480.57) 491.57] 478.26) 473.37} 488.58] 480.10 
Nondurable Qoods.........sssssseeeee| 570.65 | 588.78} 582.65 586.37} 592.76} 587.60) 592.76} 597.88} 590.80} 595.76] 606.96] 591.32} 590.63) 596.29) 591.93 
Food and kindred products.. 529.78 | 545.08] 533.79 543.25} 550.21; 546.94) 553.43) 554.27; 546.89) 551.62) 561.46} 538.13] 528.68) 539.06) 538.28 


Tobacco products......... .| 851.40 | 883.32 | 932.52 962.85} 983.90} 982.61] 839.45} 828.52; 826.21) 808.69) 830.07} 845.71} 870.40) 903.20) 961.33 
Textile mill products...... 452.87 | 483.69 | 485.81 486.80} 489.81} 480.17} 494.68) 489.70) 477.82) 484.21) 492.54) 481.16) 478.74) 477.93} 475.97 
Apparel and other textile 


PROGUC(S crcgecsnencerncsenerscsseyarccs 351.74 | 365.68 | 369.40 369.40) 373.13} 362.71] 366.16) 364.80} 362.91) 366.27; 375.08) 364.17) 361.82} 365.00} 363.64 
Paper and allied products........... 701.79 | 727.58 | 717.46 728.42| 727.50} 728.70) 730.08} 743.49] 729.57; 740.46} 757.78) 741.53} 738.82] 736.63) 735.55 
Printing and publishing.............4 564.64 | 569.25 | 560.58 559.86] 563.60} 562.07] 573.80) 582.16) 575.28) 578.32) 591.74) 577.91} 585.93) 591.31] 588.50 


Chemicals and allied products... 787.20 | 809.40 | 794.62 800.11 815.36} 809.51} 819.40) 830.52) 815.30} 821.04) 828.14) 813.01 822.48} 822.90} 806.06 
Petroleum and coal products....| 945.02 | 924.46} 900.23 887.41} 917.01 928.80} 904.30) 968.03) 946.41} 941.17} 941.85} 950.62} 977.67} 986.56) 951.72 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics Products... 544.97 | 562.93 | 564.98 564.03} 569.62} 554.53} 563.48) 564.71] 563.19] 562.63) 579.76} 565.60} 563.60} 569.03} 565.01 


Leather and leather products... 374.25 | 379.04 | 388.59 382.78] 384.10} 373.32] 369.72) 358.43] 367,92) 382.33} 389.92) 381.01} 381.62) 377.94) 379.18 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES...........c:scesesee4 641.38 | 662.21 | 654.15 657.99] 668.91} 663.55} 667.96] 676.86} 665.65) 672.77} 678.22; 661.50} 672.08) 673.70} 670.32 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............-s0004 605.85 | 622.46 | 615.40 615.86] 630.63} 616.63} 623.32} 636.40} 624.77) 628.71) 641.07; 623.20) 636.79} 634.87] 627.13 
RETAIL TRADE..............seesseseeesend 282.35 | 291.16 | 287.00 289.42| 297.00] 295.41} 295.30) 295.37} 293.05) 292.32} 300.31) 290.53} 296.23) 297.98) 296.80 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ...............0004 570.38 | 590.24} 581.03 577.63) 597.11} 581.75} 588.79} 608.12 628.26 611.90 


493.64 


497.64 518.57 507.43 


SERVICEG.......cecscscssscssscsrseeceesessseee L 491.18 


P ei 
= preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. revision, 

Dash indicates data not available. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by Supersector, first quarter 2001 


Size of establishments 


Industry, establishments, and 
employment Fewerthan| 5t09 | 101019 | 20t049 | 50t0.99 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 | 11000 oF 
5 workers'| workers workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 


Total all industries? 


Establishments, first quarter ............000 7,665,968 ‘ 1,304,741 598,438 121,189 6,021 

Employment, March. .......ccccscescssssrssesneee 108,932,804 i 8,633,337 18,104,061 18,158,276 , 12,710,477 
Natural resources and mining 

Establishments, first quarter ............. ‘ 23,304 9,501 ; 50 

Employment, March ......cccccscscsesseeeseeeees 154,199 285,486 74,930 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter 127,017 47,230 65 

Employment, March. .......cccccssesseesessereees 832,978 1,410,131 99,015 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter ..........00+ ; 67,510 58,942 1,479 

Employment, March .......ccccsssssssseseseeeeses 453,750 1,836,858 i 166, 3,175,075 


Trade, transportation, and utilities 


Establishments, first quarter ...........00:0 ; 376,578 153,450 : : 635 

Employment, March ......ccssscsceseseeceeeeees 2,507,906 4,630,611 1,378,129 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter ............0 20,636 14,772 : : 333 

Employment, March .......... es 3,692,948 137,426 457,236 i 629,073 
Financial activities 

Establishments, first quarter ...........0. 716,808 128,266 37,529 488 

Employment, March .......:ccseseseeereceee 7,623,126 ; 843,311 1,121,825 ; ' 1,005,688 


Professional and business services 
Establishments, first quarter . % 1,238,267 173,773 73,807 ; 1,001 
Employment, March .......cscsseseseeeeeeere 16,441,289 1,140,772 2,245,729 933, 2,043,594 


Education and health services 


Establishments, first quarter ............4 679,762 155,333 61,097 1,594 

Employment, March ......cssecsesesssesseeeees 14,712,829 1,027,913 ‘ 1,836,799 3,526,943 
Leisure and hospitality 

Establishments, first quarter... 627,875 K 104,548 117,264 K 353 

Employment, March .......scsscsssessesssesseees 11,590,048 i 705,222 3,560,715 , 742,969 
Other services 

Establishments, first quarter 954,627 115,619 24,254 ‘ 23 

Employment, March .....ssesessesssecerceenens 4,187,740 752,689 703,687 i 35,061 

' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2001. NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of 

Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to the public sector. See 
2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE by ownership 


Average protege Total annual wages Average arial acs 
Year establishments annual (in thousands) wage? y 
employment per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 

6,532,608 107,413,728 $2,781,676,477 $25,897 $498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 


Ul covered 


6,485,473 104,288,324 $2,672,081 ,827 $493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 501 
6,778,300 109,588, 189 2,918,684,128 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 675 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,511,280 691 
Private industry covered 
QO so cceccnceeeerpengcecscssuarstinea aadascasteaes 6,308,719 89,349,803 $2,282,598,431 $491 
AGS rs ccasccrveversvesiesaceseyectecenstsrUateroreve 6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 499 
NOGA irerccrrtvesrecnesarerrcusrarcocereatppeeeccenncss 6,596, 158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 510 
BOS seve ons eacrestacstiteccsvececcarcneacsesvoqees 6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 528 
MOOG iereeccrretrarpersecevetsscsscsceartecresessthesess 6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 550 
FOO PrecrestacarmsreecttceesosyackraacssereetteFancs 7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807,287 578 
MOOG srsestea tere eensissnversisstressaeeseonnoeets 7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 611 
(ESSE eaereceectcreencercecepstoene race merece 7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 639 
2000 .. : 7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 680 
UO A frevrecccaterierccteeseta casncsesmeecnacsiteracnae 7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 695 
State government covered 
4,044,914 $112,405,340 $27,789 $534 
4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 
Local government covered 
117,923 10,892,697 $277,045,557 $489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 645 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 
3,125,404 $109,594,650 $674 
3,071,140 113,448,871 710 
3,023,098 114,992,550 731 
2,948,046 113,567,881 741 
2,881,887 116,469,523 777 
2,810,489 120,097,833 822 
2,782,888 121,578,334 840 
2,786,567 123,409,672 852 
2,871,489 132,741,760 889 
2,752,619 134,713,843 941 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from pri i 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. is ie aa Es 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


Average Average annual Total annual wages Average weekly 
establishments employment (in thousands) wage 
or 2000- 2000- 2000- 2000- 
2001 2001 2001 2001 2001 
change change change change 

Total United States ......... 7,984,529 154,540 129,635,800 -185,779 | $4,695,225,123 $109,884,920 $697 $18 
Alabama 112,356 30 1,854,462 -23,500 55,822,097 1,284,088 579 21 
Alaska ... oi 19,287 467 283,033 7,479 10,237,292 $53,237 696 20 
Arizona .. 118,706 3,546 2,243,652 22,942 74,963,072 2,546,248 643 16 
Arkansas ... 72,814 587 1,127,151 -3,731 30,725,592 963,862 524 18 
California 1,065,699 74,645 14,981,757 138,284 619,146,651 7,497,476 795 3 
COV AMO. ose... cceceoveccenesnvosss 153,824 5,347 2,201,379 14,728 83,547,602 2,274,669 730 15 
Connecticut .. a 108,201 414 1,665,607 -9,121 78,272,099 2,095,243 904 29 
Delaware ........0 25,253 505 406,736 482 15,629,636 787,067 739 36 
District of Columbia a 28,414 ) 635,749 -1,535 35,543,559 1,790,086 1,075 56 
ION GSY recessccecccssseveacessuxsrs 454,077 9,367 7,153,589 92,606 225,713,701 9,933,356 607 19 
Georgia . 230,232 5,219 3,871,763 -10,941 136,039,438 3,195,926 676 18 
Hawaii ... 35,439 1,412 557,146 3,961 17,412,210 469,266 601 12 
Idaho ..... 46,480 1,084 571,314 8,137 15,864,510 263,832 534 1 
Illinois .... fp 319,588 -2,723 5,886,248 -54,259 230,054,835 4,050,811 752 20 
Ulan aversecsceranemaccvaracncresces 151,376 -1,328 2,871,236 -63,392 91,246,189 183,520 611 14 
91,006 -5,825 1,429,543 -13,432 41,223,534 919,492 555 18 

80,521 52 1,319,667 5,984 39,792,114 1,221,387 580 15 

108,025 302 1,736,575 -26,160 52,133,417 1,367,028 577 23 

115,807 -2,386 1,869,966 827 54,473,146 2,345,871 560 24 

46,206 1,344 593,166 2,472 17,092,043 750,886 554 22 

Mam vin mecetceneccssnenecetecsere 147,158 622 2,421,899 16,392 92,644,873 5,096,016 736 36 
Massachusetts noc 191,824 6,848 3,276,224 21,104 147,348,234 3,574,494 865 16 
Michigan ...... 259,556 5,809 4,476,659 -107,880 167,385,129 -2,295,158 719 7 
Minnesota .... me 156,031 487 2,609,669 1,325 95,479,188 3,107,396 704 23 
MisSiSSippi .........::esceeeeee+ 63,207 -748 1,111,255 -25,520 28,806,869 151,385 499 14 
MISSOUNI) Cisse recesce-sressoxcsnenee 163,121 138 2,652,876 -23,960 86,009,694 2,000,438 623 19 
Montana ... ce 40,477 2,136 383,905 4,862 9,672,371 472,112 485 18 
Nebraska . 52,653 836 883,920 1,516 25,083,293 646,745 546 13 
Nevada ........ at 49,635 1,770 1,043,748 25,919 34,569,506 1,717,063 637 16 
New Hampshire ............++ 46,070 171 610,192 3,685 21,650,267 582,754 682 14 
New Jersey ....sseccceseeeseeees 256,536 -13,793 3,876,194 -1,221 171,793,642 2,443,618 852 12 
New Mexico . 48,439 §22 729,422 12,293 20,935,825 1,216,191 552 23 
New York ..... 538,898 9,822 8,423,312 -47,446 393,598,666 9,383,346 899 27 
North Carolina . cer 224,426 2,208 3,805,498 -57,272 121,866,007 1,858,872 616 19 
North Dakota .......ccescesee 23,326 38 311,632 2,412 8,011,085 378,510 494 19 
ONO wercesrenterceveananceccepoearers 285,567 4,705 5,434,769 -77,865 180,885,154 1,681,299 640 15 
Oklahoma 90,603 1,574 1,463,622 11,771 41,004,250 1,821,743 539 20 
Oregon ......... 111,073 2,150 1,596,753 11,175 53,018,365 317,098 639 9 
Pennsylvania .. xe 331,405 16,187 5,552,366 -5,535 194,211,696 5,158,632 673 19 
Rhode Island .......::sscsse0 33,636 311 468,952 1,351 15,758,369 507,610 646 19 
South Carolina ..........0+ 114,979 5,613 1,786,899 -33,210 52,275,679 986,967 563 21 
South Dakota .. 27,365 221 364,715 598 9,337,014 306,302 492 15 
Tennessee ... 125,165 140 2,625,746 -41,005 82,762,402 1,275,641 606 18 
Texas ....... 494,088 4,509 9,350,770 62,437 337,047,962 12,484,223 693 21 
Utah ... 68,607 2,470 1,050,674 6,551 31,600,715 1,082,204 578 16 
MermOntitecrcsccssstessoreeasveanse 24,156 287 298,020 1,558 9,011,468 439,492 581 25 
Virginia ..... 195,639 3,048 3,436,172 8,411 126,222,350 5,662,779 706 30 
Washington .. ae 221,450 1,775 2,689,507 -14,921 100,746,663 413,740 720 7 
West Virginia ........cccceceee 46,620 -186 685,754 -845 19,187,832 726,836 538 21 
Wisconsin .... x 148,227 2,374 2,717,660 -18,388 85,713,725 1,733,629 607 17 
WYORUNG iaescsscssepczpescosesuesca 21,288 429 237,278 6,446 6,654,092 459,596 539 23 
PUCRO RICO Rs .cccscsrscesxansses 51,733 633 1,007,919 -18,234 19,884,381 578,173 379 17 
Virgin Islands .. 3,236 -17 44,330 1,981 1,294,885 120,936 562 29 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. counties 


Employment 


Ranked by 


Average annual pay 


county parent | Poorer Peron 
, .J 
2000-2001? | change , 2000-20012 


1 
— 


United States‘ 129,635,800 


380,680 


Aad a lene co Ue esata 
N2NOQM=0ONWO 


Jefferson, AL 


Madison, AL .. 156,169 
Mobile, AL ........ 167,000 - 
Montgomery, AL .. 129,878 
Anchorage, AK 133,842 


Maricopa, AZ ... 1,561,773 
Pima, AZ ....... 326,917 
Pulaski, AR ... 240,754 
Alameda, CA ... 697,181 


Contra Costa, CA 337,444 


Fresno, CA ... 
Kern, CA 
Los Angeles, CA .. 
Marin, CA 
Monterey, CA 
Orange, CA ... 
Placer, CA .... 
Riverside, CA ... 
Sacramento, CA 
San Bernardino, CA 


322,084 


=) 


se 


545,113 


N GBONVANANODADHD TOAGAHSWOOR 


HON NwWADS 


UBONDNOM®H BOBNNDYO=H CH=OHNMNAND HY=COWM=0WO WONM=HHwWOM= 


San Diego, CA ......sseseceeee 1,218,982 
San Francisco, CA .. 586,085 
San Joaquin, CA .. 204,504 


San Mateo, CA .... 
Santa Barbara, CA . 
Santa Clara, CA.. 
Santa Cruz, CA 


369,868 
177,234 
1,002,637 
102,669 


i) 
' 
=i 


PAAKVHBONAD 


Solano, CA ...... 121,402 3 

Sonoma, CA 194,922 2 

Stanislaus, CA .......ceeee 164,473 2 

Wulare:: CAg x .scastmeierercancece 132,878 

Ventura, CA .. 293,208 1 

Adams, CO ... 146,043 

Arapahoe, CO... 285,963 - - 
Boulder, CO .. 184,755 3. - 
Denver, CO... 461,996 - 

El Paso, CO .. 240,100 

Jefferson, CO .. 210,375 

Larimer, CO ..... 121,880 2 

Faltleld Cl te tusacesssceves 421,211 -1 

Hartford, CT .... 497,280 - 

New Haven, CT ... 363,265 -1 

New London, CT .. 124,684 1 


New Castle, DE ... 
Washington, DC .. 


282,318 
635,734 


WHOMBDDOW wWOM=OCMBNOONM OANNHNYNHeO=“HW BDHOM=MONW=WH NoN-ONoO-ObH w 


O-NOSEYDON NYNYNVATENS SVababPaad 


Alachua, FL ..... 119,148 

Brevard, FL ... 184,725 1 

Broward, FL .. 663,954 2 

Collier, FL ..... 110,230 5 9 
DUVAl RL ccsdurtavresgsieccner 436,663 1 9 
FESCRIIHE, FL sevscssccsacersevsns 121,285 1 
Hillsborough, FL .. 595,768 1 7 
LO Fle vccnns 171,902 4 6 
Leon, FL ... 142,981 0 
Manatee, FL . 118,788 5 4 
Miami-Dade, FL 993,834 1 6 
Orange, FL .......... 602,668 5 
Palm Beach, FL 499,688 3 1 
Pinellas, FL ... 448,788 3 5 
POIKS Fle sssdscsssaassvscacacsutreey 184,471 6 
Sarasota, FL ....ccccsssecssrsees 147,206 45 1.9 
Seminole, FL 145,147 ae 3.6 
Volusia, FL ....... 142,478 ~2 3.9 
Chatham, GA 122,608 -.2 3.0 
Clayton, GA .. 114,982 -3 4.2 
Cobb, GA ..... 301,520 -1 3.6 
Dekalb, GA ... 305,903 ~7 ag 
Fulton, GA .... 754,870 sl 16 
Gwinnett, GA 289,538 2.9 9 
Richmond, GA seccccssessssces 104,694 -9 29 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under Ul and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Average annual pay 


Employment 


County’ Percent Rankediby Percent 
change. percent change: 
2000-20012 | ,change, 2000-2001 
2000-2001° 


Honolulu, HI ..........eseeeseee 409,669 4 2: 
Ada, ID ..... a 182,309 2.7 4. 
Cook, IL ... 2,630,768 -1.5 2 
Du Page, IL . 580,938 -.2 2. 
Kane, IL ... 194,374 -1 3 
Lake, IL ... 316,150 -.3 3 
Peoria, IL 102,764 -1.8 6 
Sangamon, 145,195 ee. 4 
Wil HE are tte x 145,570 al 6. 
Winnebago, IL .............00 139,815 -2.9 1 
ALOIS ING gsctceececocsesvcnevennteet 183,329 -2.3 it: 
Elkhart, IN s 113,524 6.8 1 
Lake, IN ...... 194,624 -1.9 1 
Marion, IN ... 591,406 -1.3 3 
St. Joseph, IN .... 124,967 -3.1 a 
Vanderburgh, IN = 109,418 at 3. 
Linn IActe cc. = 119,914 -1.7 id 
Polk, JA ....... te 263,469 -.2 3: 
Johnson, KS .. 292,984 2.4 -. 
Sedgwick, KS .... 249,863 al 3. 
Shawnee, KS .........c:ceeeee 100,462 3: 
Fayette, KY .... a 167,714 -2 5, 
Jefferson, KY . 431,347 -1 4. 
Caddostla Surscceccseccse FS 120,877 1 23 
East Baton Rouge, LA ...... 243,392 -1 at 
Jefferson, LA ........0 213,911 - 4, 
Lafayette, LA . 119,294 4 8. 
Orleans, LA ........ 263,427 3: 
Cumberland, ME... te 168,147 1 5 
Anne Arundel, MD ............ 200,174 2 4 


Baltimore, MD 
Howard, MD... 
Montgomery, MD .. 
Prince Georges, M 


Baltimore City, MD ... 381,155 
Bristol, MA ........ 218,818 -1 
Essex, MA ..... 306,111 
Hampden, MA 204,824 
Middlesex, MA ie 850,295 1 
Norfolkoi MAU Ac: tccssecnccectncce 327,067 
Plymouth, MA ........seecseee 166,471 
Suffolk, MA .... nm 602,983 
Worcester, MA 321,044 


360,128 
132,935 
449,881 
304,022 


— 


160,442 


oe 


SBS2320NM) 1 PO NY, OW AAMDMMAO 


Ingham, MI. 174,290 - 

Kalamazoo, 116,728 -1 

Kent, MI ......... 339,510 -1 

Macomb, MI ... 326,600 -3 - 
Oakland, MI ... & 755,451 -1 

Ottaway Mleeececsec-ccstscercuces 115,880 -2 

Washtenaw, Ml ...........00 195,562 

Wayne, MI ..... 848,463 -2. 1 
Anoka, MN ‘ 109,521 - 1 
Dakota, MN 155,662 1 3 
Hennepin, MN 863,674 - 3 
Ramsey, MN .. 333,380 3. 
Hinds, MS ...... 134,285 - 1 
Greene, MO ... 140,739 - 4. 
Jackson, MO.. 384,942 -2 3. 
St. Louis, MO .... 641,151 - 2 
St. Louis City, MO ............. 245,192 -2 5.8 
Douglas, NE ..... 3 325,629 - 1.6 
Lancaster, NE 148,200 2.9 
Clark, NV ....... 720,184 3 1.6 
Washoe, NV ..... 193,571 2 45 
Hillsborough, NH .. 192,712 3 
Rockingham, NH .. 130,917 2.3 
Atlantic, NJ .... 141,240 48 
Bergen, NJ ..... Fe 453,626 1 14 
Burlington, Nu .......eeeseees 187,398 3 3.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


counties 
Ranked by 
i Percent Percent 
pace 2001 change, percent change, 
2000-20012 | change, 2000-20012 
CAMGCN ING Sicccssevecsrecsccrvet 199,869 5 4.0 
Essex, NJ .... is 361,569 -.5 4.2 
Hudson, NJ .. 237,253 0 4 
Mercer, NJ ... 215,524 2.6 4.9 
Middlesex, NJ . 399,332 1.3 at 
Monmouth, NJ 240,757 3.2 1.8 
Morris, NJ .... 277,653 4 -11.0 
Ocean, NJ .... 133,657 Pg 1.9 
Passaic, NJ .. ieee 175,108 -1.1 3.8 
Somerset, Nu ......:sccseereeees 176,713 1.7 1.8 
UNIONHING Reece tesccestsccarses 236,609 -1 2.0 
Bernalillo, NM . oes 309,166 if 4.9 
Albany, NY ... 229,957 -.5 We 
Bronx, NY .... 214,227 4 4.3 
Dutchess, NY .. 112,912 25 7.4 
Erie, NY ... 454,839 11 1.9 
Kings, NY . 439,343 -1 3.9 
Monroe, NY . 393,783 -7 3.3 
Nassau, NY .... 593,368 -.8 1.4 
New York, NY 2,342,338 -1.5 6 | 
Oneida NY mrcsisisccccssscosaxees 108,686 -1.8 4.0 
Onondaga, NY ate 249,754 “1.1 3.0 
Orange, NY ..... 120,903 Fé 29 
Queens, NY .... 478,661 -.7 57 
Rockland, NY .. 107,348 A 3.9 
Suffolk, NY ...... 581,938 A 22 
Westchester, NY . 404,974 -4 3.5 
Buncombe, NC ... 105,378 -.3 3.8 
Cumberland, NC . ahs 106,381 -2.8 3.3 
Durham NG e:e-ccscseay-scrstee 169,609 3 -2.6 
Forsyth, NC . 180,155 -7 2.0 
Guilford, NC . 274,077 -2.0 ait 
Mecklenburg, 514,036 3 3.1 
Wake, NC ....... i 385,777 9 4.6 
Butler, OH .... 126,863 -.5 2.6 
Cuyahoga, OH 796,353 -1.6 2.8 
Franklin, OH ... 702,628 2 3.2 
Hamilton, OH .. 559,852 “1.1 2.0 
Lorain, OH ... 103,115 -3.5 6 
EUCAS OP iaticecatsvccstysrasctets 234,678 -1.7 2.6 
Mahoning, OH... 108,769 -3.7 3.5 
Montgomery, OH 298,982 1.5 0 
Stark, OH ........ 173,888 -1.6 2.4 
Summit, OH . 261,098 21 2.1 
Oklahoma, OK 415,507 4 3.2 
Tulsa, OK 342,502 6 5.2 
Clackamas 133,997 -.2 3.7 
Lane, OR 137,574 -1.9 4.0 
Marion, OR ..... ee 126,999 -.6 2.4 
Multnomah, OR ....... eee 444,393 14 2.4 
Washington, OR ....:.sce 228,453 1.4 -5.0 
Allegheny, PA . sae 711,532 3 3.7 
Berks, PA..... 165,263 ~7 2.5 
Bucks, PA .... 246,491 6 3.6 
Chester, PA .... 217,148 6 1.0 
Cumberland, PA . 122,649 -.6 3.6 
Dauphin, PA ... 173,292 3 3.5 
Delaware, PA.. 214,106 1.0 45 
Erle; PA. scsvaccues Die 128,893 -2.3 3.3 
Lancaster, PA ............ ve 218,415 -3 31,493 2.2 
LORIGH PA ean sssscarisnnssrrcy 172,860 2 35,564 8 
Luzerne, PA .... tise 141,944 -8 3.8 
Montgomery, PA . 485,822 5 1.3 
Philadelphia, PA .... 658,827 ~7 2.8 
Westmoreland, PA . mid 134,128 -4 3.0 
YORKHRA * stctcdecasss fre 165,879 -1.0 3.3 
Providence, RI sae 288,650 «7 3.5 
Charleston, SC ... 180,711 -1.0 48 
Greenville, SC cae 226,362 -3.0 4.3 
Richland, SC .....csssssesees 205,841 ~5 3.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


1 Ranked by 
inka change, | percent change, 
2000-20012 | ,cnange, , 2000-2001 


Spartanburg, SC .......... 117,262 -2.2 44 
Minnehaha, SD . a 106,717 1.1 3.5 
Davidson, TN . 434,006 -1 1.9 
Hamilton, TN .. 187,724 -.3 2.2 
Knox, TN ..... % 203,470 6 2.2 
Shelby, TN es 496,647 -5 4.2 
Bexar, TX.... 655,195 9 3.7 
Cameron, TX . 111,374 2.1 2.7 
Collin, TX ... as 181,007 Si 2.0 
Dallas aX. sat. cser ceeeeink 1,550,835 -.6 1.2 
DOmtOn OX. cccescsctrrcastiee 122,552 9 5.1 
El Paso, TX 248,407 -1.2 3.1 
Harris, TX .. 1,864,100 AGH 4.5 
Hidalgo, TX .... 168,610 3.1 2.8 
Jefferson, TX . 118,764 -1.9 41 
Lubbock, TX .. 118,042 2.1 1.1 
Nueces, TX 143,470 cif 4.3 
Tarrant, TX 709,162 A=] 5.2 
Travis, TX 534,861 -7 9 
Salt Lake, U 530,497 -1 3.2 
Utah Uilieciscncerecesccsseseenes 3) 1.3 
Arlington, VA ..... 2 3 4.8 
Chesterfield, VA “1 3.4 
Fairfax, VA ..... 2.7 2.1 
Henrico, VA ... 2.0 4.8 
Norfolk, VA .... 8 44 
Richmond, VA ... -.7 4.0 
Virginia Beach, VA 9 5.3 
Clark, WA .......0 s 241 3.0 
HERA Ste eter setcecrecare 1,146,191 -.9 -.6 
Pierce, WA 238,600 -1.5 47 
Snohomish, W 209,657 -.3 3.6 
Spokane, WA .... 190,057 0 -1.5 
Kanawha, WV 111,552 -.8 4.8 
Brown, WI ...... 141,950 -.3 3.5 
Dane, WI ........ 279,208 1.9 3.9 
Milwaukee, WI .. * 522,022 -8 2.9 
Waukesha, WI ........sccseeee 224,721 6 3.7 
San:Juan; PR ..ccsscscsvecsasess 324,791 -5 441 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 4 Totals for the United States do not include 
counties. See Notes on Current Labor data for Puerto Rico. 
Statistics. 
Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 
2 Percent changes were computed from Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
noneconomic county reclassifications. See Employees (UCFE) programs. The 248 U.S. 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. counties comprise 66.2 percent of the total 


covered workers in the United States. 
3 Rankings for percent change in 
employment are based on the 249 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 
Civilian labor fOrCe.......sesesseseeseereereeees 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 
EMployed.....ccscrccersersssetsssssssssecesces 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 
Employment-population ratio......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
Unemployed...........ssccseeee sent 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 
Unemployment rate. q 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 47 5.8 
Not in the labor fOrce..........ceeseeeseees 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 - 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


2001 2002 


Industry 1997 
Total OMployMENt.........c-csssnsserersrsceunaeeses 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,720 131,922 130,793 
Private S@CHOM.......ccscereeereees Fa 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,018 110,989 109,531 
Goods-producing.........- 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,669 24,944 23,836 
Mining.........000 nee 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 565 557 
GORSWUCHON cic-sccxccveresspoetssecesensnanencens 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,653 6,685 6,555 
MaAMUfACHUN i iscrcesev-cnceacrressucrerarecnrrr ss 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,473 17,695 16,725 
Service-Producing.......scsesecseseseeseseeeeeees 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,051 106,978 106,957 
Transportation and public utilities......., 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,031 7,065 6,773 
Wholesale trade........cccccseseneseeereees 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 6,947 6,776 6,671 
ROtail TAGES. cvecessarcccenusvacsccncdvowanceees 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,337 23,522 23,306 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 Veloso) 7,578 faite 7,761 
SORVICOS sie. covecesciscvesseeesxsvoentperantyersen 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,457 40,970 41,184 
GOVEMMENE ces cciccscassscacciscnssucerwenene 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,702 20,933 21,262 
FOCCC al cecccscverssvocesssserscvevesrccnateesas 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 PATH GE 2,616 2,619 
4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,786 4,885 4,947 
11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,139 13,432 13,695 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1906 | 1997 | 1908 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
Private sector: 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........++ssesessesseseeesesessssesensees 34.5 34.7 34.2 34.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). on 10.83 HS 14.32 14.77 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........::sssseere 373.64 385.86 489.74 503.66 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUrS........sssesesesesssescssseseseneeseesenes 44.3 44.8 43.5 42.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).... | 14.60 14.88 17.56 17.76 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:::00+ 646.78 666.62 763.86 761.90 
Construction: 

Average Weekly NOULS.....:cecsseseserreseseeeeseatseeeeees 38.5 38.9 39.3 38.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).... i 14.38 14.73 18.34 18.87 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............00+++ 553.63 573.00 720.76 732.16 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOUrs.......ccssssssssecssesssessssssseseeseees 41.4 42.0 40.7 40.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).... a 11.74 12.07 14.83 15.30 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 486.04 506.94 603.58 625.77 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average WeeKIY NOUMS........sssssssesrescrsrsnssrsesenersseeens 39.3 39.7 38.2 38.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).... sis 13.55 13.78 16.79 17.29 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............:0+00+ 532.52 547.07 641.38 662.21 
Wholesale trade: 

Average WeeKly NOUIS.........sesesvesesssrsessesseseeed 38,2 38.4 38.2 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... ma 11.74 12.06 15.86 16 21 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........csce 448.47 463.10 605.85 622.46 
Retail trade: 

Average WeeKly NOUIS........scescssccecsssesessesensencens 28.8 28.9 28.9 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... its 7.29 7.49 9 77 10 04 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 209,95 216.46 282.82 291.16 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average WeeKy NOUIS......cccsessssssesssssesssssesscarscees 35.8 35.8 36.1 36.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... ian 11.35 11.83 15 80 16 35 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 406.33 423.51 570.38 590.24 
Services: 

AVOFAGS WEEMY NOUMS.....ccccssscsesssenrsnecessssesseanesesees 32.5 32.5 80:7 32.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... . 10.78 11.04 14. 67 15. 24 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 350.35 358.80 


479.71 496.82 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 
Series Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. t Sept. SIONS eee 
feos Mar. 2003 
a 
Clvillaniworkerssnccu et ens SOE ae 152.5] 153.8 155.6] 156.8 158.4] 159.9 161.3} 162.2 164.5 1.4 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wiite=CollariWOrkOrs:cccccsscecshsccracecertecctevesssecauccveretreecevevecses 154.4; 156.0} 157.7) 158.9] 160.5) 162.1 163.5} 164.3) 166.7 1.5 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical..... FA 153.2 154.3 156.7 Tou 158.5 159.3 161.4 162.4 164.1 1.0 3.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. 156.6 158.6 159.6 161.2 163.7 165.6 166.3 166.7 171.1 2.6 4.5 
Administrative support, including clerical. ..| 155.3] 156.8; 158.8) 160.0) 162.0) 163.3) 164.9) 166.1 168.3 1:3 3.9 

Blue-Collar WOrker.........scsssssessessesseseeees | 148.2} 149.3] 151.1 152.0) 153.7) 155.1 156.4) 157.5} 159.8 1:5 4.0 

S@MViCS OCCUPATIONS <c.-e-tteccrst-sesncorecteretoturnecepnevicttcecsevesannel 152.0 153.3 155.0} 156.9 158.4 159.4 161.3) 162.2 164.1 W2 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOAS-NOGUCITIG:ccccsactcsccnsteeuceneosasatacetscelvasctesnttoncssorcueeeet 150.7} 152.2) 153.2} 154.4) 156.3} 157.7) 158.7} 169.2) 163.1 1.8 4.4 
Marutacturiicternessscccnssctecnincessosconeucstserexconseenctactttextoccsesr 151.3} 152.6) 153.3) 154.6) 156.6) 158.1 159.1} 160.5) 164.0 2.2 4.7 

SOMVICO= PrOCUCINGssceccrsseassncevectacescescorscesorscsvsssevavvostenetuensveat 153.0} 154.4) 156.4) 157.6; 159.1 160.7} 162.2} 162.8) 165.0 1.4 3.7 

i 154.3 155.4 158.1 159.0 160.2 161.1 163.2 163.9 165.3 9 3.2 

| 152.5 154.6 156.7 158.3 160.5 161.8 163.1 164.5 166.4 12 3.7 

HoOspltalsciccsccsencssssrusserteese w| 153.2} 155.6} 158.2} 160.0} 162.3] 163.8] 165.7) 167.6] 169.9 1.4 47 
Educational services 15167) 152.2) 156.1 156.6} 157.1} 157.4) 161.6) 162.8) 163.6 As) 41 
Public administration® A ee UT i ee ae be ed al 150.6 151.9 153.8 155.2 156.5 157.5 160.2 161.7 163.4 1.1 4.4 
INOMMANUTACIUINTIAGRssncsecexctcsptesncessnccoceseratececssecctscatnatecerenste 152.6 154.0 156.0 157.2 158.7 160.2 161.7 162.4 164.5 133 3.7 
Private Industry WOrKEerS.................csseseceeseceseeeeeeeeseeeeerd 153.0] 154.5} 155.9] 157.2} 158.9] 160.7} 161.6] 162.3} 165.0 1.7 3.8 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPALIONS........ssesescesscssesceessesessreseers 153.0} 154.4; 156.0} 157.2} 159.0} 160.5} 161.6] 162.4) 165.1 1.7 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WYDITE=CONGIWOMKEMSsrcccrtecesvencascontsesssorostrsvntseorsacensstsopedasea 155.7 157.4 158.7 160.1 161.9 163.8 164.6 165.2 168.1 1.8 3.8 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS.........ccccssesesesescsersetseseeee 156.5} 158.1 159.6] 160.9} 162.8} 164.3} 165.3) 165.9] 169.1 1.9 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 156.3 157.5 159.2 160.3 161.5 162.5 163.6 164.4 166.5 1.3 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 157.3) 159.4 160.2 161.8 164.4) 166.6 167.0} 167.2 172.1 2.9 4.7 
Sal OSIOCCUDAUONS sco peeca ee ces sucnustanretcrnasunncrtenarancessnsrannnete 152.3) 154.5] 155.0) 156.7] 157.7) 161.6) 161.6) 161.9) 163.5 1.0 3.7 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 156.1 157.7 159.5} 160.8 162.8] 164.2 165.6 166.7 169.0 1.4 3.8 
BSIUGS= CONAN WORKOTS: a cneccersnetaate sasndecrsarecaccpensbacccssusreusisastesel 148.2 149.3 151.0 151.9 153.6 155.1 156.3 157.3 159.7 1.5 4.0 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......1 148.7| 149.7 151.8} 452:5 153.7} 155.7 156.9; 157.8} 160.0 1.4 41 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 148.3] 149.1 150.4 151.5) 153.6) 154.7) 155.4) 156.7) 159.9 2.0 41 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 142.6] 143.9} 145.6) 146.3) 148.7} 149.6} 151.0} 151.8} 153.2 9 3.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 152.2! 153.4) 154.9) 156.5| 158.7} 159.9] 161.4) 162.9} 164.9 1.2 3.9 
Service OCCUPATIONS...........ccesseesseeeseeeeee 150.0 151.3 152.6 154.8 156.4 157.4 159.0 159.8 161.7 1.2 3.4 
Production and nonsupervisory Occupations ”........--s:0++ 151.4, 152.7] 154.3] 155.5} 157.1] 158.7} 159.7} 160.5} 162.6 1.3 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOGUCING........s..ccecssecssrcsscerssressenessnsearercossncsnsensee 150.7 152.1 153.1 154.4 156.2 157.6 158.6 160.1 163.0 1.8 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations.. 150.1 151.5| 152.5) 153.7; 165.5) 156.9; . 157.9} 159.2) 162.4 2.0 44 
White-collar occupations........... 154.5 156.5 156.8 158.1 160.1 161.9 162.9 164.3 167.8 2.1 4.8 
Excluding sales occupations.. 153.0} 155.0) 155.3} 156.5} 158.4) 160.2) 161.1 162.3) 166.3 2.5 5.0 
Blue-collar occupations... 148.2} 149.3) 150.8] 151.9) 153.6) 154.8) 155.9) 157.3) 159.9 el 41 
CONStrUCtION.......eeceeeeee | 148.2} 150.3} 151.7} 153.0) 154.1 155.2} 156.3) 157.9) 159.1 8 3.2 
MANnufacturing..........cccsscsssccssssseseresserceereenes ci 151.3 152.6 163.3 154.6 156.6 158.1 159.1 160.5 164.0 2.2 4.7 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS.........eeseeeneereee .| 154.2} 156.0} 156.0) 156.9] 159.1 161.1 162.2} 163.3) 167.1 2.3 5.0 
Excluding sales occupations.. .| 152.2) 154.0] 153.8] 154.7] 156.7) 158.6] 159.6) 160.7) 165.1 eh 5.4 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS........scsecsesereereeeseseteenserseneeeseed 149.1 150.0 15153] e527 154.6 155.8 156.7; 158.3 161.6 2.41 4.5 
Drab OSseseactetcsosseret reese wraostascansccuoesesreasnecsackintecseiaannarsl 151.8} 153.1 154.0] 155.3) 156.9} 158.3) 158.9} 160.6) 164.4 2.4 4.8 
Nomolrablossecccscsercsssstersecerssneccesssteesissnsnextonsaycucncetecess | 150.4] 151.6} 152.0} 153.2) 156.0} 157.5) 159.2} 160.3) 163.1 lets 4.6 
SOrVvViCO-PFOGUCING.......scessesssereseressrecncceescesasererensesssssaresensed 153.8) 155.3] 156.9] 158.2} 159.9) 161.8} 162.7) 163.1 165.6 1.5 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations..... .| 154.6] 156.0} 157.8} 159.0} 160.9] 162.4) 163.5) 164.0} 166.6 1.6 3.5 
White-collar occupations........... .| 155.8] 157.4} 159.0} 160.3} 162.1] 164.0] 164.7} 165.1 167.9 1.7 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations............ oH) UyAST ey 160.9} 162.2) 164.1 165.6] 166.5) 167.0} 169.9 1.7 3.5 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS.........seeeeeeeeeee ah Vers 148.7 150.9 151.4 153.2 155.2 156.6 156.9 158.7 1.1 3.6 
Service occupations........ | 149.6] 150.8} 152.2} 154.2) 155.9} 157.0) 158.5) 159.3) 161.1 Ast 3.3 
Transportation and PUbIic Utilities... eseeseeeseseseeeseeed 150.5} 152.4] 153.5] 155.5} 157.3 158.9) 160.8) 161.7) 163.2 9 3.8 
TrAMSPOFtAatiON......seceeesesereereneereneeetesrecnscestersseenssseeaenes 145.4 146.9 148.2 151.1 152.5 153.9 155.4 156.1 157.8 1.1 3.5 
Public utilities... | 157.3} 159.8) 160.7) 161.5] 163.9) 165.5} 168.2; 169.2} 170.5 8 4.0 
COMMUNICATIONS....02-.-cceescesresvessnccsnsorsensssonessanensssessnes 158.3 161.1 162.8 163.4 166.0 166.1 169.0 170.1 171.3 vf 3.2 
Electric, gas, and Sanitary SEFVICES.........cceeeeeeseees 156.0} 158.1 158.1 159.1 161.3} 164.8) 167.2) 168.1 169.5 8 5.1 
Wholesale and retail trade............+ | 151.0] 152.6] 153.7) 155.5] 156.5) 159.5} 159.6] 159.7) 161.3 1.0 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations.. 152.6} 153.9); 155.4) 157.1 157.5} 160.0) 160.3) 160.4) 161.8 9 20 
Wholesale trade....csccescssescesene 155.1 157.8; 158.6} 159.5} 161.9] 166.3); 165.9] 166.7) 169.5 Lee 4.7 
Excluding sales occupations..... .| 156.9} 158.5} 160.0} 160.6] 162.3) 164.4) 166.1 167.2| 168.4 Ys 3.8 
Retall 17AGO...cccscecsccossssascnsecsesacees .| 148.7] 149.7) 150.9] 153.2} 153.5} 155.6] 156.0) 155.8) 156.6 5 2.0 
General merchandise stores.. .| 147.8] 149.4] 149.7] 150.9} 152.4) 154.2) 156.1 155.1 156.4 8 2.6 
FOOD SILOS ic iccecvesecazssessssscenconsssisisvscvanspvicceeacensdensanvoss 146.1 148.2| 149.7} 151.7] 152.9} 154.5} 156.3) 156.3) 157.5 8 3.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by eccupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 


12 months 
Series ended 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.........ccecceeseerseeey 4.9 7.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS........c.ssesesseseseeenesesenens 5.1 7.2 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 10.3 12.2 
INSU ANCE evans ccercaciavensetabennarsctondnuaeceietvscgoreatentetsovastna’ 2.5 4.9 
SOU ViGGS ites cecccissavsxnsacozscuateptacessactotsmarerersvoncntconseitreetseacestt 1.0 2.8 
BUSINESS/SOFVICOS cc. sfaccteevecsnnceteatnesvascseteceeetrerarececsnet 6 1.3 
Health services... 2 1.3 3.7 
FROSDHING -- vcsiesccnsesncatcaadeteses cansuneavoubinsesensiendunpundaubnearens 1.6 4.9 
Educational S@rViGeSicr.ccssc-sccscctracstecscccssucattesatasvaceetteed 6 4.6 
Colleges and UNIVETSITICS..........cscccescecrseseeeserersserers 5 3.8 
Nonmeantifacturlngiccs.ccossneccsecrss coscscttepscrseessessnaaterevesvarseey 1.5 3.5 
White-collar workers. 1.6 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 1.7 3.5 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS 1.5.0... .cseccensessoncevscessssssectsoasisies 1.0 3.5 
Service OCCUPATIONS sa sseacvasosssrcctreuscavesssasstccressasseavssh 1.2 3.3 
State and local government workers.. f, 4.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WEO-COMAS WOTKONS csc nesncecdisedsnce sxasuonneoviecensBeqacdeindionasnatenes 6 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical...... 5 4.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 9 3.6 
Administrative support, including clerical... 9 4.4 

9 4.7 


Elementary and SCCONALY...........::ecssceseeeeeeseeseesees 


Colleges and universitieS...........cccsssesesceeeeeeeeeeeee 


administratio fie PEPE Te See Ok ER OE POP AS 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


“Nb bROOHN DD 


- 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. “ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. ° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2003 
Civilian workers’... 149.5} 150.8} 152.3] 153.4/ 154.8] 156.1] 157.2} 157.8] 159.3 1.0 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collan Workers ccc:<:.+.cessses.sasoasihcs.deitibsicvatvaniorencnoceen 151.7 153.1 154.5 155.6 157.0 158.4 159.6 160.1 161.9 11 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical..... 151.1 152.-| 154.2} 155.1] 155.6] 156.2) 158.0] 158.6) 159.3 4 2.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. “| 154.0; 155.8) 156.7] 158.1) 160.7; 162.6) 163.5) 163.8) 167.9 2.5 4.5 
Administrative support, including clerical............:2] 151.6] 152,7| 154.6) 155.7} 157.3) 158.4) 159.6] 160.6) 161.8 if 2.9 

BIUG-CONMAKWOIKOI Sic. cccsvacesecheantraceoneceecceseverecsvstopseesceaesscaat 144.7| 146.0] 147.6] 148.5) 149.7] 151.0) 151.9] 152.6) 153.8 8 PAT 

Service! Occupations......cs...cersectecrs.ccscansvaperesevveutsatecessenseras 148.6 149.7 151.2 153.0 154.2 155.1 “56.2 156.9 158.0 ¥/ 2.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS- producing) scccscacccsovscvectetuerscscsocsstetsevocesserseetenoeesacsged 147.0 147,6 149.5 150.5 151.8 153.1 153.9 155.1 156.3 8 3.0 
Manufacturing.... 148.5 150.0 150.7 151.7 153.1 154.5 155.4 156.5 158.0 1.0 3.2 

Service-producing. rae 0:5 151.7 153.4 154.5 155.9 157.2 156.4 158.8 160.5 1.1 3.0 
Services....... 152.6 153.6 156.2 157.1 158.1 158.8 160.7 161.1 161.9 5 2.4 

Health services. «| 149.8 151.8 153.7 155.5 157.3 158.5 159.6 160.9 162.0 it 3.0 
FOS ILAUS teauecrerspievuececestecessstrccarscatancscbsaibraneteasrscsstsososers 148.8 151.2 15.5 155.5 157.2 158.6 160.3 162.2 163.5 8 4.0 
Educational! SQ‘viCeSicccccccccccosacevererarerteasaneccssceusdaeseccesancen 4 150.5 151.0 154.6 155.1 165.3 155.6 159.3 160.1 160.4 2 3.3 
Piibihe ectess MUG HONS cet hettasiaan sec osustccsssnartcGNosneesssoe 147.6] 148.7) 150.3) 151.6) 152.5) 153.4) 154.8) 155.8) 157.2 9 3.1 
NONMANUACTUEING sivesevaseoccdeasesneboueesasessnsbevaeaaststessausarescarse 149.7 149.7 152.6 153.8 155.0 156.4 157.5 158.0 159.6 1.0 3.0 
Private industry WOrKEIS................sssscsscsseseeccereeeeeeey 149.4} 150.9} 152.1 153.3) 154.7] 156.3] 157.0) 157.5| 159.3 11 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........s:cescssceseeseseeeseeeeeeeerens 149.5 150.8] 152.2 153.3) 154.9) 156.1 157.0 157.9) 159.4 2 2.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WINit@-COMAM WONKONS.srencsseasecevenccccestrsacaencorsevorsccnscsponacacert 152.3 153.8 154.8 156.1 157.7 159.4 160.0 160.4 162.6 1.4 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations. | 153.0 154.4) 155.7 156.9] 158.6 160.0) 169.8 160.8} 163.6 1.4 3.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 1S52s4 153.2} 154.8 155.9] 156.7 157.4; 158.2 158.5} 159.5 6 1.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 154.7} 156.5] 157.2} 158.6) 161.3) 163.6) 164.3) 164.5) 169.1 2.8 4.8 
SAlOS OCCUPA ONS ree c csereneptessscrencerstresstuprecspepuapeectuseances 149.2 151.5 151.2 152.6 153.6 157.0 156.9 156.8 158.1 8 2.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.... 152.3 153.6] 155.3} 156.5} 158.2 159.2} 160.3 161.3] 162.6 8 2.8 
BIUO CONAN WOLKOIS re crv-ccsteryecrscessesscvevsscracsycevcveventeonsressued 144.6 145.9 147.5 148.3 149.6 150.9 151.7 152.4 153.6 8 25; 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... | 144.6} 145.7| 147.7 148,4| 149.2 151.0 151.8 152.3) 153.4 At 2.8 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 145.6] 146.9) 148.1 149.0| 150.5} 151.6} 152.0} 153.2) 154.7 1.0 2.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 139.5} 140.7} 142.1 142.8} 144.8) 145.2} 146.3) 146.9} 147.8 6 241 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 148.0 149.8) 151.0 152.4} 154.2 155.1 156.0 157.2 158.4 8 PET h 
Service OCCUPALIONS..........ccscesseeseeeeeeeeee 146.4 147.5 148.7 150.6 152.0 152.8 153.9 154.4 155.5 6 2.3 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations ...........-....- 147.7| 149.0} 150.3] 151.5} 152.7] 154.0) 154.7) 155.2] 156.4 8 2.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOodUCing.........ssccsscersessscercesscsncsersserssscssnsenaseseses 147.0 148.6 149.5 150.5 151.7 153.1 153.9 155.0 156.3 8 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations.. 146.3) 147.8) 148.7) 149.7; 150.9) 152.2) 153.0) 154.0) 155.4 9 3.0 
White-collar occupations........... 150.5 152.3 152.6 153.6 155.0 156.6 157.9 158.6 160.0 9 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations.. 148.9} 150.5) 150.8} 151.7) 152.9) 154.5) 155.4) 156.3) 158.0 Ae 3.3 
Blue-collar occupations.......... 144.7 146.1 147.4 148.4 149.6 150.7 151.5 152.6 153.8 8 2.8 
CONStruCctiOn......cccereeee 142.1 143.9 145.1 146.3 147.0 148.2 149.0 150.2 150.6 3 2.4 
Manufacturing. .........ccseccseccscscescesersersssersoneene 148.5 150.0 150.7 151.7 153.1 154.4 155.4 156.5 158.0 1.0 3.2 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........:ceeeeeeeeeeeee 151.1 152.7 152.8 153.3 154.9 156.6 157.7 158.6 160.1 9 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations.. 149.9} 150.5} 150.5) 151.0} 152.3) 153.9} 155.0) 155.9) 157.7 1.2 3.5 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS. .........:ceseeceeseereeseneeseeseneeasesrense 146.4; 147.8) 149.1 150.3} 151.7) 152.8} 153.5} 154.7) 156.3 1.0 3.0 
DUrables. ........ssssssessscossscsorsscersccsenscesesesscesseneeseneserenesoned 149.0 150.5 151.5 151.7 153.9 155.3 156.0 157.3 158.8 1.0 3.2 
Nondurable. ...........sssscsssorsrccsersrssncccssnsccsnscssnsasssssensseend 147.5 149.0 149.3 153.9 151.9 153.1 154.4 155.2 156.6 9 3.1 
SOrviCe-ProduCing........-sesceseseeseseesersessserssseessssessestscareessees , 150.5 151.9 153.2 151.9 156.1 157.7 158.4 158.6 160.6 1.3 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations.. 151.38} 152.6} 154.2) 156.1) 157.2) 158.5} 159.3) 159.6) 161.7 1.3 2.9 
White-collar occupations........... 152.5} 154.0} 155.2] 157.2} 158.2] 159.9) 160.5] 160.7) 163.0 1.4 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........:::esssereeeeee 154.3} 155.6} 157.2} 158.2} 160.4; 161.6} 162.5) 162.8) 165.3 1.6 3.1 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........seseeseeeeeeeesereseseeees 144.3) 145.3) 147.5) 148.1 149.4) 151.1 151.8] 152.0) 153.2 8 2.5 
Service occupations........ 146.1 147.2| 148.4 149.4) 151.6) 152.4, 153.5) 154.1) 155.1 6 2.3 
Transportation and PUDIiC UtilitieS...........escseseseseseeeeeees 143.7| 145.7) 146.7|) 149.2) 150.5) 152.1 153.4) 154.1 154.8 5 2.9 
TramsportatiOn, .......scseceeeseeenseeerseensenssssensssesseasseneesee 139.8 141.6 142.6 145.7 147.4 148.6 149.6 150.1 150.5 3 21 
Public utilities........ 148.7 151.0 152.0 153.6 154.3 156.4 158.2 159.3 160.4 a 4.0 
Communications.............+ sterre acntecencaccoosccnstonecennee 149.2) 151.8) 153.3} 155.2} 155.3) 157.1) 159.6) 160.7) 161.9 Uf 4.2 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. 148.1 149.9} 150.4) 151.7) 153.0] 155.5} 156.5) 157.4) 158.6 8 3.7 
Wholesale and retail trade............0+ | 148.4) 150.1] 150.6} 152.1] 153.0) 155.7} 155.5} 155.5) 156.7 8 2.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........sssesersessseesserereeeed 150.7 151.9] 153.1 - - - - - - e re 
Wholesale trade..........cccsccssessecsrscessessersceseeseesasnersrnes 151.6 154.5 154.1 154.8 157.2 161.3 160.4 161.0 163.4 1.5 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations............++++ 154.9 156.5| 157.4) 157.9; 159.4) 161.2 162.6 163.7} 163.9 Fi! 2.8 
Retail 1ade.....2..csoscscssssstsessorssncecsserenesees 146.9] 147.8) 148.8] 150.7} 150.9} 152.7; 152.9) 152.7) 153.1 3 1.5 
General merchandise stores.. .| 143.8] 145.5] 145.7} 146.5) 147.9} 148.9) 150.1 149.2} 149.8 4 1.3 
FOOd StOFOS......sscscesesscessrsessesessrecensscsseensvsusensenessssesees 143.3 144.5 145.7 | 146.7 148.0 148.9 150.1 |__ 150.3 151.0 5 2.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
ae 3 months | 12 months 
eries 
Mar. | June | Sept. |-Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 2003 
<Seechl lini 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........cecesseeeeceseey 153.9} 154.6] 155.8} 156.0] 160.3] 162.0) 162.4) 162.6) 171.1 5.2 6.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .......:ccsceesseseeseeseeeeeeeees 156.6 157.6 159.1 159.1 164.5 165.7} 166.1 167.3 176.7 5.6 7.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 169.4] 170.8 173.2 171.7 181.2 182.8] 182.7 183.9} 206.4 12.2 13.9 
MSUTANICS Redersececuaxecsteccttesercoexsconsaceceensarcacesstspaatrecs ane snts 152.4; 153.3] 153.6] 155.0] 157.1 158.6] 159.6] 159.1 161.6 1.6 2.9 
153.8 155.0 157.1 158.2 159.5 160.3 161.5 161.7 162.8 af 2.41 
158.2] 160.8] 162.8) 163.7] 164.0} 164.0] 164.6] 164.8) 165.6 5 1.0 
FIGRE SOIVICO So scis scsscucesenses snsscnerevsthsevsnsedveeusutvacasincen 149.8 151.8 153.6 155.4 157.3 158.4 159.9 160.7 161.9 ard 2.9 
Hospitals ane 148.5 151.0 153.3 155.4 157.1 158.6 160.2 162.1 163.6 9 41 
Educational Servic@sis...ccscccsppeacsseseusvonetoasarnitssentucrsavove 155.4 156.1 159.6} 160.5 161.2 161.2 165.2 166.5 167.1 4 3.7 
Colleges and uNiversitieS.........ccccscesesesessseseeseseseeseees 154.1 155.0} 158.4) 159.6] 159.9) 159.9) 163.1 164.3) 164.4 1 2.8 
NONMMANUTACIUFING Gio creocsctccsssatscecsstsnecarccucesesertesveueeueccens 149.5 150.9 152.2 153.5 155.0 156.5 157.2 157.5 159.4 be 2.8 
White-collar workers... | 152.38] 153.8] 155.0] 156.4] 158.0} 159.6} 160.2} 160.5) 162.8 1.4 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 153.9} 155.3} 156.9} 158.3} 160.1 161.3} 162.1 162.5} 164.9 1:5 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations......... wed 142.8] = 143.9 145.8} 146.4) 147.5 149.0) 149.8 150.2 151.1 6 2.4 
S@RVICELOCCUPAHONS. Jee ssceocancasnntnsccerescerseveveovevevesoveser 146.0) 147.1 148.2} 150.1) 151.4; 152.3) 153.4) 154.0} 155.0 6 2.4 
State and local government WOFKELS.........seeeeeeeeereeeneee 150.2} 151.2} 154.3} 155.2} 156.1] 156.7) 160.1] 161.5) 162.6 4 3.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White -COMAN WOKS: ssceccccsvcchssencsssssscctseaesbereveccssaspbaresevavsoas 149.0 149.8 152.7 153.3 153.9 154.4) 157.4 158.4 158.9 3 3.2 
Professional specialty and technical........ 149.1 149.8] 153.0} 153.4) 153.6) 154.1 157.5} 158.4) 158.8 3 3.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 150.1 151.5 153.9} 155.1 156.6 156.8] 159.0 160.1 160.9 5 27 
Administrative support, including clerical... sa 147.0 147.6 149.8] 150.9 151.9 152.8 155.1 156.0 156.9 A) 3.3 

BUGxGCON AK WOPKOIS ss cocnsicssusisnaripersscoassasevvsvacitosduoncctsseatavecs 146.0} 146.5) 149.1) 150.8; 151.6) 152.1) 154.5} 155.1) 156.2 of, 3.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

SON VIGOS yao sases sxascenccessthbsnnatu ster otessaxascurersrdsscunschosteccacthoracsth 149.5 150.2 153.7] 154.2 154.6 155.0 158.4 159.2 159.5 = 3.2 
4 , 4 
Services excluding schools ... 149.1 150.7 153.2 154.9 156.7 157.3 159.1 160.3 161.4 st 3.0 
Health services.........:.0+ w| 149.9} 151.9} 154.2} 155.8} 157.8] 158.6; 160.5} 162.2} 162.9 4 3.2 
HOSDHAIS 55. oseucecsessorsecauscarnpssvevacvunseseuvevcosaetetumnvnecssees 149.5 151.8 154.2) 155.7 157.7 158.8 160.6 162.5) 163.1 4 3.4 
Educational: SOrviCe ss... ccccessasssseacenpnsecnyvectes-cstoovteuhecs- eae 149.5 150.0 153.6] 154.0 154.2 154.5 158.1 158.9 159.1 aa 3.2 
we] 149.7} 150.2) 153.8] 154.1] 1543] 154.6) 158.3) 159.0} 159.2 af 3.2 
Elementary and S€CONGALY.........cscscecssseesereeesseeeees 149.0) 149.5) 152.8) 153.1 153.4] 153.6} 157.4] 158.1 158.2 =. 3.1 
Colleges and univer sities........csssecsssccseseserssecssseees 151.4) 151.8) 156.5} 156.7) 156.8; 157.3] 160.7} 161.6} 162.1 3 3.4 
’ any 
Public administration we 147.6 148.7 150.3 151.6 152.5 153.4] 154.8 155.8 157.2 9 3.1 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 


Series 


Private Industry WOrkOrecccccAsstasctevsesccdssttendesuscsectssauccteustians 


Workers, by occupational group: 


WHIE~CONATWOFKOIS.. i cccscreciennss sir erancineaminnmantvannnnd 

5.8 
BIUS-CORAN WOFKOlS. «.cccineanimnnimeen cg adnignitn 

6.5 
Workers, by industry division: 
QOGdS-PrOCUCNOirr cise monn enbracin danni 7.4 
SOrviGePrOGUGING sceciessunsianceadeciecyaresarticottersvesbhansstvansiancced 54 
Madris actin [tig ssssetereaciucdsnencenstetecaccssedignacsroncorvannsteeertvlivceet 84 


NOMManUtacnr igh cornceterccsc taterconsxecsacacsassteacrssusterivbteoersstte 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
Le g 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2003 
— =a IE 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UW rabonsectttceacsevecscuvresevesittetteasbsssen, seg soorsinessaat eeecreo teh oeticee 147.9 149.5 151.0 153.1 154.8 156.3 158.1 159.5 162.1 1.6 4.7 
Goods- producing iicctaccsteccrccsterrtettereccscsccca-ccsomrenstelcciccal 147.9 149.3 150.6 151.6 153.4 154.7 156.2 157.8 161.4 2.3 5.2 
SONVICE=DIOGUCING cca merccssraccerecsnceettircsecsennce.cosmitevsecveceesss 147.6 149.5 151.2 154.2 156.0 157.6 159.9 161.1 162.6 9 4.2 
Manufacturing 147.9 148.8 149.9 151.4 153.4 154.6 155.9 157.9 162.3 2.8 5.8 
NonmanUfacturings.nc.tctcccsccsssccnccorsteracccccesscescesmetereceoacnes 147.3 149.4 151.1 153.5 155.0 156.6 158.8 159.9 161.4 9 41 

INOMUNMOM iiccsesscccoscssexecexcesceepteccortoorerers sinters 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5 162.8 165.4 1.6 3.6 
Goods-producing. 151.6 153.1 154.0 155.3 AS 7-2 158.6 159.5 160.8 163.6 7, 441 
SENVICE-OLOGUCING: «-ccctascecesnesnet recon tnets costersscecsstevessreeesaenves 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.6 160.3 162.2 162.9 163.3 165.9 1.6 3.5 
Manufacturing: .cccs.cscsacsxuseveorstvatrvonvavssrsnressenteesarsspceccesssces | 152.4 153.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 159.1 160.1 161.3 164.5 2.0 4.4 
Nonmanufacturingicccacn.stesserceorme orete neccccottnesecseconscese 153.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 162.9 165.4 1s 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 
151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 161.3 163.8 i LS) 3.6 
151.1 152.3 153.5 154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 159.0 160.6 1.0 2.8 
154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 Tf 49 
154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 1.4 4.3 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan aneas...s-.c..-csecssocsssnnococsvevesersoesneasvsruscevicicrsacatssey 153.1 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 160.9 161.8 162.5 165.2 yd 3.8 
QUO ANC ASE sc csssccscoassessaxsscatsiavateccevesuarierctectoceanesisersaponscceverss 152.1 153.7 154.8 155.6 157.5 158.5 160.0 169.8 163.5 iA 3.8 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

NIMIO Ns vowervcrccscvcncatescersaccuccecosceaceesceccucsesresetetecssccerceercnctcoctececed 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 15133 152.5 153.3 oO 3.3 
GOOdS=DrOGUCING erect-coseccess con -cuesceesescs cerossermeseepttons eereaves 142.4) 144.2 145.3 146.3} 147.2 158.6} 150.0 iSite 152.4 8 3.5 
Service-producing... «| 142.2 143.7; 145.4 148.9} 150.0 151.4) 152.9 154.1 154.6 3 3.41 
MamufacturinQinccssccerccsrveurcerseesctyersecierceent-rereseeterervareerececed 143.9} 145.5} 146.7} 148.0) 149.0} 150.2) 151.6) 153.1 154.6 1.0 3.8 
NOMMANUTACTULING:<ctrececcccecccecccccrescessertraxscyzectraceucctesccsursecer4 144.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 148.1 149.6 151.1 152.1 152.5 3 3.0 

INQMITMONE ests casessiesirnyseaceospeetnoinaxnnsewas amainnnarceniainenoriveankeseiss 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.5 160.4 1.2 2.9 
(GOOGS-DIOGUCING scsscavneesscexacasfteuntaessas seectancuvascesevsisscxsreccesvesy 148.8 150.3 151.1 152.1 153.5 154.8 155.5 156.6 157.8 8 2.8 
SOMVICS-DLOGUCINGiavaceceson-xeveccscencaterccessansevesscavantateessscscessuus 151.4 152.7 154.1 155.1 156.7 158.3 158.9 159.0 161.2 1.4 2.9 
Manufacturing : 150.1 151.6 152.2 153.1 154.7 156.1 156.8 157.8 159.3 1.0 3.0 
NonmanuiacturinGtcccrcsrccoccerercccecsereesvasprarvevcresescecversecessrcacest 150.7 152.0 153.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.3 160.4 1.3 2.9 

Workers, by region’ 

147.3 149.2 150.6 151.7 153.5 154.9 155.1 155.7 157.3 1.0 2.5 

148.3 149.3 150.2 151.2 152.5 153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 5 1.8 

150.9 152.3 153.6 154.7 157.1 158.5 159.2 160.2 164.1 2.4 4.5 

151.3 152.9 154.3 156.0 156.4 158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 7 3.1 

Workers, by area size’ 2.9 

Metropolitan areas. 149.8 151.2 152.4 153.7 155.1 156.7 157.4 157.9 159.6 151) 3.4 
Other areas 147.4 148.8 149.7 150.5 151.7 152.6 153.8 154.8 156.8 1.3 2.9 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 
1982 


Item 


Scoperof survey (Imi000'S) oo sccoc. 5). creconccsesevccsecsrane 215352 21,043 

Number of employees (in 000’s): 
Withimoecical'Garec.cscacs-cecsssseeeccsnsasueyoeanesasuns 
With life insurance 


With defined benefit plan...............-cceeeseeeeeeeeeees 


20,711 20,412 20,383 


17,936 17,676 17,231 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 

Pail MUNG CH eco sescn sce nvae seacea vac vewbensseavcanceesl 
Average minutes per day.............--seseeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Pal Kestitim@iren-..s0<.vsoxseccncetarseoreaxceasrenerer suc 
Average minutes per day... ae 
Paid: hinerail@aves...2...c.csccncesaraverecansusauepeees seas 
Average dayS Per OCCUITENCE...........sseeeeeeeeeeeees 
Paid holidays aay 
AVErage AayS Per YCAM........eesseeeseceeseeeeeeeeeeeees 
Paid personal l@ave.............ccscssseeecceseesseereeeereed 
Average GayS Per YOAP........seeceeeeseeeeeeeceeeteeeeeee 
FPGN VACRRIONS 5 oe oncocnanss oaiiae-csleees casvacanaeaseanaciasen 


Paid sick leave '....... 
Unpaid maternity leave. 
Unpaid paternity leave.. aoe 
UNPald farily 1OAVE cova. cescncvssssanetuiecassewesreceoncns 


Insurance plans 

Participants in medical care plans.............-s..:ss000+8 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FIMO OGRE COFCO Sas ccesiecrccaccccesnvoceveessuscesvenesves 
Extended care facilities.. wae 
PUVGICGL ONIN sis sax caresen sero recmasns vos sau vessinessacas 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 

Self coverage........... a 
Average monthly contribution... 


36 


crcl - - $11.93 
Family coverageé............cs000e | 46 $1 58 
Average MONtNly CONITIDUTION..............eeceeeeeeeee = ~ $35.93 
Participants in life insurance plans..............-.eseeeeee 96 96 96 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WGA GINS sop pesos vasa ac caatencinremsintnsann th csmeskoacsu secs 69 72 74 
Survivor income benefits..............::ccecssseeeeeeeeeee | - - - 
Retiree protection available..............:sceeecceseeseeee - 64 64 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSUFANCODIANIGs..osasescnsccencpasvsseodscsasacacvechensers sr 40 43 47 
Participants in sickness and accident | 
insurance PIANS...-.esesesesersnneseeessrnnnnnnersersneseserenesed 54 51 51 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............- = a fo 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65...........csccseeeeeeee 55 58 63 


Early retirement available........... 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. 
Terminal earnings formula...............0066 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security. 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
EUTQAQGIICINGs sa cascersnorsesciterdedcoduansancdssnrencysvsrsvsvers 


Other benefits 

Employees eligible for: 

FIGHING DONGitS DIAG. ccceccicsacasscarssssoseiesconetccenses 
Reimbursement accounts *........c.cceecesceceeesesesvees 
Premium conversion plans..............-sscsseeeesesseeees 
' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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20,498 20,201 20,172) = 


21,303 31,059 


20,238 27,953 
20,451 28,574 
16,190 19,567 


63 64 66 
$41.40 $60.07 $72.10 
96 92 94 
72 78 71 
10 8 7 
59 49 42 
48 42 45 
49 46 43 
76 63 63 
64 59 62 
98 98 97 
35 26 22 
57 55 64 
62 62 63 
60 45 48 
33 36 41 


fits at less than full pay. 


31,163 
25,865 


29,293 
18,386 


$96.97 


& & Bot 


£ & 88S & 


61 
$31.55 
76 
$107.42 


91 


aa 


41 


Bi 


¥ AL2G,8RB RB 


a& 


13 
32 


* Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 


tabulated separately. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


tenn Small private establishments State and local governments 
Scope iofisurvey (inO00's):.<2...-2ce-cc<---ee-deecenes seed 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With medical care 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance : 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid iuneh tim@cs. scecov. becssevaccessceasvoscocentoosivesdscd 8 9 - - Hla 1 10 - 
Average minutes per day.. cs 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paidivestitimestencte..-.<consosts-gusesrercssesisesoncenecccss 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day.............ccccccssessereeeeees 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave - 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average Gays Per OCCUITENCE.............ceeeeeeeeeeees 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Raid|Nolidays cS ccccscc-scvesescseeec.arsetaccecentonceesteeass 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’. 9.5 9.2 7.5 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave........ 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year.. . 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 21) 29 2.9 3.0 
Pald Vacations: <2.<.-.::.:0sspasesssssssessusessassoceantueoved 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paidisick leave cn a: Seatac teteaee Meeks 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
DANIO RVG Uerciyecsoscecererecarsnatserecsnanbonaunencee. ood 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave. a 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family leave... -cccccecsscr<:s-ccessccvsasseveeenarace - = 47 48 - - - 93 


insurance plans 


Participants in medical care plans.................s:00ee0 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 


Home health care... 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care tacilities. +4 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PHYSICAL ONAN <<. sveavs Peceriananasceckdevsavesessevarcerses 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required tor: 
SOI COVGI AGO rcacseerescesrevers ase csscscvessettcerassaene sarees 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family Coverage...........sseece0 5 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly Contribution............ccccceseeeeees $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans................:0eee 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
IOSULANCO rere csnnconcbencorcecarinrsceevestanres caters av ieeeksnsns 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... 2 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available................cccceeneeeeeeee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
NISL ONCS DOING os dye non ve cenascth ves erveexeescesocushveesess 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSHKANCe DIAN Sicesssccsteerscceremncscsceveatadsyssenensceres 6 26 26 a) 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans * a rs a 29 =| a x rs 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 vy) 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.. et 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available................ 3 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula............0000 4 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............., 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ALLANGOMOMNS srecceuaccersventecneseessuns@aenaresnremrerescesed 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plans..............s:ssesesseseeeeeeeeeeeees 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts * 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans 7 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 


2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously  °* Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days —_— premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- _ flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 

as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2002 2003? 
Measure — + ia eae 
2001 2002 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. ec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
ir i] 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period...........ccecessseeeeee 29 19 2 3 1 3 1 3 1 2 4 1 0 2 1 
In effect during period............. 30 20 3 5 3 4 3 3 3 2 1 2 0 2 1 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 99 46 41 5.1 is} 6.7 3.5 13.7 1.2 4.3 1.4 Ties 0 4.0 4.0 
In effect during period (in thousands). 102 47 7.0 9.2 5.3 8.2 6.2 137 13.5 4.3 1.4 18.8 0 4.0 4.0 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands).................0-..-] 1,151 6,596 80.7} 138.2 36.0 54.0 50.6 40.3} 133.4 23.9 28.6 48.8 0.0 18.5 40.0 
Percent of estimated working time’... .00 .00 .00 .00 .00 00 00 .00 .00 .00 00 00 A .00 00 


? Tass than 0.005 
° = preliminary. 
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' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54—56. 


32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Sarlag Annual average 2002 2003 
2001 2002 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items... a Waetbanneasneacscsaussuvansvach aahointavtoy 177.1 179.9 179.8 179.8 179.9 180.1 180.7 181.0} 181.0 181.3 180.9 181.7 183.1 184.2 183.8 
All items a 67 = = 100)... 530.4 538.8} 538.6] 538.5) 538.9] 539.5) 541.2} 542.1] 543.2} 543.1) 541.9] 544.2} 548.5) 551.8) 550.5 
Food and beverages 173.6 176.8 176.7 176.4 176.4 176.6 176.6} 176.9) 177.1 177.4 177.8 178.1 178.9 179.2 179.0 
F QO secerencses sence a Seca covctvaanadtssansacadscecueshvotasaticvegtoce 173.1 176.2 176.2 175.8 175.8 176.0 176.0 176.4 176.5} 176.8 177.3 177.5 178.3 178.6 178.4 
Food at home... re A Fe Pee SL 173.4 175.6 176.4 175.5 175.0 175.2 174.9] 175.2} 175.1 175.5 176.1 176.7 177.6 177.7 177.3 
Cereals and Banany Ree para ot ed- faa | 193.8 198.0| 198.1} 198.2} 1987] 198.7) 198.6) 198.4] 198.9} 198.3} 197.3} 199.8} 201.8; 202.1) 201.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQQS.........ceseteteeeeeneeed 161.3 162.1 162.5 162.4 161.9 162.3 162.2 161.8} 161.3} 162.1 162.4 161.6 164.7 164.8 165.2 
Dairy and related products’ siedesetec Ce eRe een eM 167.1 168.1 168.7 169.0 168.0 167.6 167.2 166.3) 166.5} 167.1 167.3 166.4 167.2 167.1 165.8 
Fruits and vegetables... meee Ped eee 212.2 220.9) 223.4) 221.0} 217.4) 217.4) 217.0) 218.4) 217.4) 219.8) 224.9) 227.1 223.3) 223.6) °221.3 
Nonalcoholic beterines, and verge. 
MaAlONalSa.. cckcsyeessecenssavenvser i pe ee a 139.2 139.2 140.1 138.0 137.5 138.3 137.6} 140.2} 140.5) 139.1 139.8 140.6 140.8 140.3 140.5 
Other foods at home. 159.6 160.8) 161.5) 160.0) 160.8) 161.0) 160.6] 160.8} 160.9) 161.1) 161.1) 161.8) 162.2) 162.6) 162.1 
Sugar and sweets... 155.7 159.0 159.6 157.9 158.0 160.2 159.9} 159.6] 159.9) 158.5 159.1 169.7 161.8 162.5 161.4 
Fats and oils. Scere aicbe 155.7 155.4 156.5 155.9 154.6 154.9 154.1 164.1 155.9) 153.4 152.8 155.8 158.7 157.5 156.1 
OUNGY-fOOGS.« rete eotteansactevarinct ave caper nated 176.0 177.1 177.8 176.1 177.4 177.3 176.9} 177.0 177.0} 178.3 178.2 178.2 177.9 178.6 178.5 
Other miscellaneous f00d8'* 00.2... 108.9 109.2} 108.0} 108.9} 109.0} 110.1) 109.3) 109.7} 109.8] 110.3) 110.2} 109.7) 110.5) 110.1) 110.4 
Food away from HOMO Lc re 173.9 178.3 177.2 177.6 178.2} 1787.5 178.8} 179.2} 179.6) 179.8 180.1 179.9 180.7 181.0 181.1 
Other food away from home’ 113.4 is WAvé 116.9 aivint 117.6 117.7 118.1 118.8) 119.1 119.7 119.8 119.9 120.2 120.4 120.4 
Alcoholic beverages...........+ ; 179.3 183.6 182.9 183.3 183.5 183.8 184.2} 183.9} 184.7) 185.1 184.9 185.8 185.9 186.6 186.4 
TIOUSING per cercresccesterscnesti-nevencer ence cenae secemasccistessscscers 176.4 180.3 179.5 179.7 180.7 181.2) 209.6) 181.5} 181.4 181.2 181.1 182.3 183.2 184.3 184.1 
SHON OM co cecstesccaseoneserstvavcasneresvertescosctovesretrsisanspeers 200.6 208.1! 207.5} 207.5} 208.1} 208.8} 200.2} 209.2/ 201.3) 209.6) 209.5} 210.9) 211.6) 212.1) 212.1 
Rent of primary reSid@nce.......c..cccceesesesescsreeeeeeees 192.1 199.7) 198.5) 198.8] 199.3] 199.8} 200.2} 200.7} 201.3) 202.0) 202.5) 203.3) 203.7; 204.1) 204.5 
Lodging away from NOMe.............c2ccseeeeeseeeeeeee 118.6 118.3 122.1 120.1 120.9 121.7 123.6] 117.6} 117.0) 113.2 109.2 114.3} 117.6 119.7 118.7 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 206.3 214.7| 213.3] 213.7) 214.3] 214.9] 215.4) 216.2] 216.8) 217.3) 217.9] 218.5) 218.7) 2189) 2189 
Tenants’ and household insurance. 106.2}  108.7| 107.2} 107.6] 107.8} 108.6} 109.6) 110.0] 110.0} 111.4) 112.3} 113.9) 114.1] 114.0) 114.2 
Fuels and 1, OA OR eae Nay 150.2 143.6 140.3 141.5 146.2 146.8 146.8} 147.2 144.4 143.6 144.2 146.1 148.3 154.5 153.1 
Fuels... i ao 135.4 A212) 123.8 125.1 130.3 130.8 130.7 31.0 127.9} 127.0 127.5 129.5 131.9 138.5 136.8 
Fuel oil ‘and ome iets. a 129.3 115.5 115.1 114.4 W257 111.6 112.1 116.2 119.3] 121.8 125.6 136.6 156.3 169.0 147.9 
Gas (piped) and electricity............ a 142.4 134.4 130.6 132.1 138.0 138.6 138.5 138.7} 134.9} 133.7 134.1 135.6 136.9 143.5 143.0 
Household furnishings and operations. 129.1 128.3} 128.9] 1289} 128.7] 128.6} 128.1] 128.1} 128.0) 127.8) 127.0] 127.4) 127.7} 127.1) 127.2 
Apparel .......s:.0seccerees 127.3 124.0 128.8 127.1 122.7 118.7 120.5} 124.6} 126.8) 125.5} 121.5 118.1 120.6 123.6 123.9 
Men's and boys' apparel. 125.7 121.7 125.6 124.3 120.8 118.4 118.3} 120.1 122.8} 123.2 119.3 116.1 117.3 121.0 120.8 
Women's and girls' apparel... 119.3 115.8] 122.2) 229.4) 113.7} 107.6} 111.0] 118.0) 120.5} 118.0) 113.1 107.6} 112.4) 117.2) 117.8 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 129.2 126.4 198.9 127.4 124.9 122.9 124.3] 126.2} 127.7) 1275 125.3 121.1 122.3 124.1 123.4 
Footwear.......... 123.0 121.4 124.5 124.5 121.2 118.5 119.7} 121.6] 123.0) 122.7 120.7 119.7 119.8 119.8 119.9 
Transportation... 154.3 152.9 153.7 153.8 153.4 153.7 153.9] 154.0 154.9} 155.2 154.2 155.5 158.9 161.0 159.3 
Private transportation... 150.0 148.8 149.6 149.5 149.1 149.5 149.7 150.0 151.1 151.5 150.4 151.8 155.3 157.3 155.5 
New and used motor Vonicles oe eee ee 101.3 99.2 99.3 99.1 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.2 98.0 98.0 97.8 
NOW VORICIOS iiiocscsscsssarencavscorssesuseravarenccassoveurenneed 142.1 140.0 140.4 139.8 139.2 138.7 138.1 138.7; 139.5} 140.4 140.6 139.7 139.2 139.3 138.7 
Used cars and trucks’... 158.7; 152.0] 152.8] 151.8) 152.2} 152.7) 153.4) 152.2] 150.7} 148.8] 1485] 148.3] 1484] 148.5) 148.4 
MOLOM AUG inc eceraueastechitoesesstncapasssvnobscepesnaeisseovrapsvcos | 1247 116.6 121.4 121.4 120.1 120.8 121.5} 121.7} 124.5 124.4 119.7 126.3 140.4 148.1 140.6 
Gasoline (all types)... SeNURL Ee pcorcamroyreecerey 124.0 116.0 120.8 120.8 119.5 120.3 120.9} 121.1 123.9] 123.8 119.1 125.7 139.7 147.4 139.9 
Motor vehicle parts a Paipaied ts 104.8 106.9 106.8 106.8 106.7 107.4 107.7 107.4} 106.9} 107.2 107.0 107.8 108.2 107.9 107.7 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 183.5 190.2} 189.0) 189.9] 190.0/ 189.8; 191.0] 191.4} 191.8) 192.8) 193.3) 193.7) 194.5] 194.3) 194.6 
Public transportation... 210.6 207.4] 209.7] 211.3) 211.3] 209.7} 209.4] 206.5} 203.4) 202.3) 203.0} 202.2} 203.6) 206.1 207.2 
Medical care.. 272.8 285.6| 283.2) 284.1] 284.7] 286.6] 287.3] 287.7} 289.2) 290.5) 291.3] 2926] 293.7} 294.2) 294.6 
Medical care Peonimociies 247.6 256.4] 254.8} 255.4] 256.4] 257.5] 257.7| 257.9] 258.3) 259.1] 259.5} 260.3) 260.4) 261.4) 261.6 
Medical Care SOrviCS.........:csccccceseeseeneeeereeeetetenene 278.8 292.9| 290.2! 291.2! 291.7| 293.8} 294.7] 295.2) 297.1) 2985) 299.4) 300.8) 302.3) 3026) 303.1 
Professional SCrviCeS. ........ccscesseecceneesrereeetseteaee ey 246.5 253.9| 252.5) 252.9] 253.2} 255.0] 254.9} 254.8] 256.0) 256.5) 257.0) 257.8) 258.8) 259.1 259.8 
Hospital and related SErviCeS.........:.:cseeeeereerenend 338.3 367.8) 362.4] 364.5} 365.3] 367.6] 371.3} 373.3} 376.7) 380.7; 382.4) 385.7| 388.2| 388.7) 388.7 
Sista hs ARO et ee ee eee 104.9 1-6.2| 106.5} 106.4 106.2| 106.2) 106.3) 106.2} 106.4 106.4; 106.5} 106.9} 107.2} 107.4) 107.4 
Viti svayeiarc letra! ame me ee pe 101.5 102.6] 102.9) 103.1] 103.0] 102.6) 102.4) 102.3) 102.6} 103.0} 103.2} 103.4; 103.8} 103.7; 103.8 
Fen rd Communications cee eh 105.2} 107.9] 106.2) 106.6] 106.9) 107.6] 108.9) 109.5] 109.4] 109.3} 109.2} 109.7} 109.7} 109.4) 109.0 
"Shree een me Sees ON ee DR e nn Sed 118.5| 126.0/ 123.3] 123.5] 124.3] 124.8] 127.1] 129.6] 129.9] 130.0] 130.0} 130.6} 131.0) 131.1] 131.2 
Educational books and supplies..... a 295.9 317.6] 314.4] 315.6] 317.4] 318.3] 319.6] 323.2} 323.2} 324.0} 323.3] 329.5) 332.8) 333.2) 332.3 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care.. 341.1 362.1) 354.1] 354.6] 356.8] 358.3} 365.6] 372.8] 373.8} 374.1] 374.0} 375.5} 376.3) 376.5) 377.1 
Gammiunication Ga een tee tee eed 93.3 92.3 91.2 91.9 91.8 92.6 93.2 92.5 92.2 91.8 91.8 92.0 91.9 91.3 90.5 
Information and information processing’™......... 92.3 90.8 90.0 90.7 90.6 90.8 91.5 90.7 90.4 90.0 90.0 90.3 90.1 89.5 88.6 
Telephone BOINICR So Biers ccd 99.3 99.7 98.2 99.3 99.2 99.5} 100.6} 100.1 99.9 99.8 99.9! 100.4) 100.5 99.7 98.7 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone eVICea eee 21.3 18.3 18.6 18.5 18.4 18.4 18.3 17.8 17.7 17.3 17.2 17.1 16.9 16.8 16.7 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment!” Ot ee ec RC 29.5 22.2 22.9 23.0 22.6 22.3 22.0 21.1 20.7 20.0 19.7 19.5 19.1 19.0 18.7 
Other goods and services 282.6 293.2| 292.9) 291.5} 294.4] 204.5 295.9] 297.0] 295.4] 295.6; 295.8] 296.5} 297.5) 297.3) 298.1 
Tobacco and smoking ProductS..........ssessseeereeeed 425.2 461.5| 461.4 449.0] 467.4| 467.2} 478.2} 485.8) 470.6) 470.4) 472.5) 472.4 472.7| 467.2) 467.9 
Personal care’ Rhy: Ga a pa a 174.7 174.4 174.7 174.9 175.0 174.9] 174.9] 175.3} 175.5 175.4 175.9 176.7 177.2 177.7 
Personal care products’ 154.7| 155.4) 154.8] 155.4] 154.6) 154.3] 154.4) 154.6] 154.2} 153.4] 153.0) 153.3] 153.3) 154.1 
Personal care services’ 188.4] 187.9] 188.3] 188.3] 188.7} 189.1] 189.2} 189.3) 189.9] 189.9] 190.6] _ 190.9] 191.7) 192.5 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
“nahi 2001 | 2002 | Apr. | May dune | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS........-.. 0 263.1 274.4] 273.2) 274.2) 274.6) 275.1 275.4| 275.2} 276.0] 276.6) 276.9) 278.1 280.4] 281.4] 282.0 
Commodity and service group: 


Commodities 150.7 149.7 151.0 150.5} 149.8 149.3 149.6 150.2 150.7 150.6 149.7 150.0 152.0 153.1 152.2 
Food and beverages... seer 173.6 176.8 176.7 176.4 176.4 176.6 176.6 176.9 177.1 177.4 177.8 178.1 178.9 179.2 179.0 
Commodities less food and beverages. Sess Veoes 137.2 134.2] 136.0] 135.4) 134.4) 133.6] 134.0) 134.8] 135.5} 135.2} 133.6) 133.9) 136.4 138.0} 136.7 

Nondurables less food and beverages.. 147.1 145.11 148.4 147.4] 145.7] 144.4] 145.4] 147.2} 148.4] 148.0) 145.2| 146.1 151.2} 154.5} 152.3 


Apparel .. saceeete 127.3 124.0/ 128.8) 127.1] 122.7] 118.7] 120.5) 124.6] 126.8] 125.5} 121.5) 1181) 120.6] 123.6] 123.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages 

and apparel... De Sora eco ene Oee ene 163.4 162.2| 164.7} 164.1] 164.0] 164.3] 164.8] 165.2) 166.0) 166.0} 163.9} 167.4) 174.1) 177.8) 173.9 

Durables..... 124.6 421.4 121.9] 121.7] 121.3] 121.1] 120.7) 120.6] 120.6] 120.5} 120.2) 119.9] 119.7} 119.5} 119.2 


203.4 209.8} 208.4 208.8) 209.8] 210.7} 211.5] 211.5] 211.7} 211.8) 211.9) 213.1 214.0| 215.1] 215.1 
208.9 216.7} 216.1; 216.1] 216.8] 217.4, 2183] 217.9] 2184) 2182] 218.1 219.5} 220.3] 220.9] 220.8 
201.9 209.11 207.9] 208.9} 209.0] 209.6] 210.1] 210.1) 2109] 212.0) 212.0) 2123) 2134) 2142) 215.3 
RINOG SONICS oo oi oo ss oi nce tress nccantenooeservae 238.0 246.4) 243.8] 244.5) 245.1] 246.4) 248.2] 249.1] 249.7) 249.9] 250.2) 251.4) 2524) 2526) 2525 
Special indexes: 
All items less food..........++ 
All items less shelter......... 
All items less medical care....... 
Commodities less food............. 
Nondurables less f00d........::::essesee 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 
Nondurables.............. 


Services less rent of shelter’ .... 
Services less medical care services 


177.8 180.5] 180.4] 180.4] 180.6} 180.8) 181.5} 181.8) 182.2) 182.1 181.6} 182.4] 183.9) 185.2} 184.7 
169.7 170.8] 170.9} 170.9) 170.9} 170.9) 171.3] 171,9| 1722] 172.3) 171.7) 172.3) 174.0) 175.3) 174.7 
174.3] 174.3] 174.2] 174.4] 174.5) 175.0} 175.3] 175.6) 175.6) 175.1 175.9] 177.3] 178.4} 178.0 
136.0] 137.8] 137.3) 136.3] 135.5] 135.9] 136.7} 137.3] 137.0) 135.6] 135.8] 138.3) 139.8} 138.6 
147.4] 150.4] 149.5] 148.0] 146.7] 147.7] 149.3} 150.6] 150.2] 147.6] 1484) 153.3] 156.5] 154.3 j 
163.3} 165.5} 165.0} 164.9) 165.2) 165.8} 166.1 166.9} 166.9] 165.0] 168.2} 1744) 177.7] 1742 
161.1] 162.7) 162.1] 161.2! 160.6] 161.2} 162.2) 163.0| 162.9} 161.6] 1622} 165.3) 167.2) 165.9 
217.5| 215.1] 216.0] 217.5} 218.6] 219.5] 220.0) 219.9) 2202] 2205] 221.6] 2228) 2244) 2246 
202.5} 201.2} 201.6] 202.6} 203.2| 204.2} 204.1) 204.2} 204.3} 204.3) 205.5) 206.4) 207.4) 207.5 
121.7] 122.2) 122.9] 124.9] 125.5) 125.8} 126.1] 125.8) 125.3} 123.3/ 127.5} 135.4) 1426] 138.1 
187.7) 187.5) 187.4] 187.3} 187.5} 188.1 188.4] 188.8} 188.9] 188.6] 189.0} 189.7] 190.2} 190.2 
190.5} 190.3] 190.2} 190.1) 190.3} 191.0] 191.3] 191.8] 191.8} 191.4] 191.8] 192.5) 193.0) 193.1 
143.7] 145.1] 144.4) 143.4] 142.5} 142.8) 143.6) 143.9} 143.6] 1425) 141.7) 142.1 142.6] 142.5 
117.1] 121.6] 121.6] 120.3] 120.9} 121.5] 122.0] 124.8) 1249] 120.7] 127.5) 142.1 150.1 141.7 
217.5| 216.3) 216.6) 217.2} 218.0} 219.0} 218.9) 2195) 219.8) 219.8) 221.0) 221.9] 2224) 2225 


All items less energy... nate sevantiead 
All items less food andes energy.. casino 186.1 
Commodities less food and energy. 
Energy commodities 
Services less energy..... 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


PURGING croeerrery cxercesaesteyocesconts covets sceeacvarsssssuasveipivenss 173.5 175.9| 175.8] 175.8] 175.9] 176.0} 176.6) 177.0} 177.3) 177.4) 177.0} 177.7) 179.2) 180.3) 179.8 
All items (1967 = 100) 516.8 523.9] 523.7) 523.6) 524.0) 524.5) 526.0) 527.3) 5282) 5284) 627.2) 529.2) 533.7} 537.1} 535.5 
Food and beverages.. 173.0 176.1] 176.1} 175.7) 175.7} 176.0) 175.9} 176.2} 176.3) 176.6) 177.1 177.4) 1783] 1785} 1783 


OOo deaes tre ar avndste teas cnsctgavoy aeUasvarsdatecescucarcccetaan 172.5 
Pod et hore sierrcrcesnssvscscscaccessersecessetieccaresesstere 172.4 
Cereals and bakery products................ 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs............... 
Dairy and related products’ 
Fruits and vegetables............0 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
WOUGLOMENG. cccnecesees sessnscdoeideusceaxaataanihssanivesoasiaass 
Other foods at home........... 


176.5} 175.5) 176.1] 175.2] 175.4) 175.3) 175.7] 175.7} 1760) 1765} 1768) 77.7] W779) 177-7 
175.1] 175.3) 174.4) 174.1) 174.3) 174.0) 174.3) 1742) 174.5) 175.1 175.7| 176.7) 176.8) 176.4 
197.1] 197.9] 198.2} 198.6] 198.7) 198.5] 198.4) 198.9) 198.2) 197.1 199.9} 201.9) 202.1; 201.8 
162.0) 162.1) 162.1) 161.8) 162.2} 162.0) 161.5) 161.2) 162.1 162.3} 161.5) 164.5) 164.8) 165.2 
167.2} 168.7} 168.7} 167.8); 167.4) 167.0} 166.1 166.4; 166.9} 167.2) 166.3) 167.1 166.7} 165.6 
222.9} 222.0) 219.1) 216.4) 216.4) 216.2) 217.5) 2162] 218.0) 2229) 225.7) 221.8) 222.2| 220.0 


138.6] 139.4) 137.3) 136.9] 137.6] 136.9) 139.6] 139.9} 138.6} 139.1 139.9} 140.1 139.5] 139.6 
160.4) 161.0) 159.7) 160.4) 160.5) 160.1) 160.3) 160.3) 160.7} 160.6) 161.3) 161.9} 162.1] 161.7 


Sugar and sweets... 155.6) 158.8] 153.4] 157.6] 158.8) 159.9] 159.6) 159.5) 1595] 1582| 158.9] 160.4] 161.3] 162.1] 160.9 
Fats and oils... 155.4 155.3) 156.2) 155.7] 154.3] 154.7) 154.0) 155.2} 155.8 153.4 152.9} 155.7 158.7 157.7| 156.2 
Other TO0dS; 23 ce eves orstncs 176.3 177.6) 178.2) 176.7) 177.9) 177.6] 177.3) 177.2) 177.2 178.8 178.5 178.5 178.5} 178.9} 179.0 

Other pene foods’ vce 109.1 109.7 108.5 109.5 109.6 110.8 109.9 110.1 1101 111.0 110.7 110.1 110.9 110.5 110.9 

Food away from OMG ut vaca meee 173.8 178.2) 177.1 177.5] 178.0} 178.4) 178.7) 179.0} 179.4| 179.7) 180.0} 179.8} 180.5] 181.0} 181.0 
Other food away from home!" 113.6 118.1 117.4 eae 118.1 118.2 118.9 119.3 119.6 120.0 120.1 120.2 120.4 120.7 120.8 
Alcoholic piles cola 178.8 183.3} 182.8) 183.1 183.2} 183.6} 183.8] 183.4) 184.3] 184.6] 184.7] 185.5] 185.7] 186.8] 186.6 
Housing.... 172.1 175.7) 174.8) 175.1 176.1 176.5} 176.9} 177.0} 1769 176.9 176.9 177.9 178.7 179.9 179.7 
Shelter... ea a 194.5 201.9} 201.0} 201.2 20.7] 202.3) 202.9} 203.0) 203.5} 203.7} 203.9} 204.9] 205.5} 205.9] 205.9 
Rent of p oximary ny residence... 191.5 199.0] 197.8 98.1) 198.7} 199.2} 199.6] 200.0} 200.6} 201.3} 201.9] 202.6] 203.0] 203.4] 2037 


Lodging away from home” 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 


Tenants’ and household insurance ........... 
FUG GH NOD 6 ccc ceceerennnreescvenccncannnquscinasverd 


118.4] 122.0) 120.7) 120.4] 121.3] 122.9] 117.7] 117.7] 114.0] 109.6] 114.3] 118.0} 120.4] 119.0 
195.1] 193.9] 194.2) 194.7] 195.2} 195.7] 196.4] 196.9] 197.4] 198.0] 198.5] 198.6] 198.8] 198.8 
108.7} 107.5} 107.6) 107.9} 108.7) 109.7} 110.1) 110.1 141.2) 112.3) 113.7) 113.9) 113.8] 114.0 
142.9] 139.6} 140.7} 145.6] 146.1] 146.2} 146.5] 143.6] 143.0] 143.5] 145.3] 147.4] 153.6] 152.4 
126.1) 122.7} 123.9} 129.1] 129.6] 129.6} 129.9] 126.7) 126.0] 126.4] 128.3] 130.5] 137.0] 135.7 
116.0) 114.7) 114.0) 112.2) 110.9] 111.3) 114.5} 1186] 121.0] 125.0] 135.8] 155.7] 167.9} 146.9 
133.4) 129.6] 131.0} 136.9] 137.5] 137.4] 137.6] 133.8] 132.9] 133.2] 134.7/ 136.0] 142.6] 142.3 
124.4) 125.1) 125.0) 124.8] 124.7) 124.2] 123.9] 123.9] 123.7} 123.0] 123.2] 123.5) 1228] 1228 
123.1) 127.9) 126.2} 122.0] 118.0) 119.6} 123.5} 125.5] 124.6) 120.9] 117.3] 119.4) 122.5] 1228 


Fuel oil and other fuels... 
Gas (piped) and electricity..... 
Household furnishings and operations... 
Apparel ... ; 
Men's ic bot Aboard: 


125.8 121.7) 125.8) 124.6) 121.1] 118.6) 118.2) 119.8] 122.3] 122.7] 118.8] 115.7} 116.8] 120.6] 120.4 

Women's and girls’ apparel... 117.3 114.6) 120.9) 118.2) 112.7} 106.5} 109.6] 116.8} 119.3} 117.2} 112.3] 106.7] 111.0] 116.4] 116.4 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ 130.9 128.6} 131.7} 129.9) 127.5] 125.3] 126.8] 128.4) 129.5) 129.7] 127.2] 122.4] 123.6) 125.8] 125.5 
FOOtWOAN. .sessseressees 123.1 121.2] 124.4) 124.4) 121.0) 118.2) 119.6] 121.4] 122.3] 122.5] 1208] 119.5] 119.3] 119.6] 1198 
Transportation... 153.6 151.8) 152.7) 152.7} 152.4) 162.7] 153.0} 153.1] 154.0] 154.2] 153.0] 154.6] 1582| 160.3] 158.5 
Private transportation 150.8 149.0} 149.8] 149.8) 149.5) 149.9] 150.2] 150.4 151.4) 151.6] 150.4/ 152.0] 155.7] 157.8] 155.9 
New and used motor vehicles?......:...sssssseeseee-e 101.9 99.4 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 98.7 98.5 98.2 97.9 98.0 97.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 


Series oe 

2001 2002 Apr. 
NEW VON ICIOS cook csecccasensscstvonsunnantdovcesesissessvaes 143.2 141.1 141.5 
Used cars and trucks’ ...c.cssccscssssssssssesseseee 159.8] 152.8] 152.6 
Motor fuel... 124.9 WFO] 12927 
Gasoline (all types)... 124.2 116.4) 121.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.. | 104.0 106.1 106.0 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 185.1 191.7} 190.5 
Public transportation........seseseseccsceccsesseceeeesesenees 204.9 202.6) 204.5 
WIGGCA COG Sicarsatansuauaunseven 271.8 284.6) 281.9 
Medical care commodities.................. 242.7 251.1 249.6 
Medical Care SOriCeS...........c.s0scesssssssseecesersseers 278.5 292.5| 289.6 
Professional SOrviCeS............sessscssscsscscsssesesees 248.7 256.0} 254.6 
Hospital and related services............c:cccccseeeees 333.8 363.2} 357.1 

Recreation eect Ae es ee 103.6 104.6} 105.0 
ideo and:alidio (24rse sie hess. cece 100.9 102.0} 102.2 

Education and communication®.......c.0sssssssssseee 105.3 107.6} 106.0 
Education: aan t hres recency ee eas 118.7| 125.9] 123.3 

Educational books and supplies................0+ 299.9 318.5) 315.3 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 334.7 354.8} 347.2 
Communication scccccostestectiecescconetectorcoreee 94.5 93.7; 92.6 
Information and information processing’ cre 93.8 92.7 91.7 
Telephone Saryiccs: = ee eh ae we 99.4 99.9 98.4 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services "*........--... 22.1 19.0) 19.3 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’ PREP aNataaernceetercee eco 29.1 21.8 22.5 

Other goods and SErViCOS........ccssccessssestseeteceesess 289.5 302.0} 301.7 
Tobacco and smoking products..........c0ceeeees 426.1 463.2| 462.7 
Personal Care cncceensiecs steered nas 170.3 174.1 173.9 

Personal care products’ 155.7 155.5} 156.2 

Personal care services... 184.9 189.1) 188.7 

Miscellaneous personal services. 262.8 274.0} 272.6 
Commodity and service group: 

GOMMOGINGS etree ctawarccsscyrevsesteptedectersnanvoreranesvned 151.4 150.4] 151.7 
Food and beverages. ...........:cssecsseereerees 173.0 176.1 176.1 
Commodities less food and beveragés............. 138.7 135.5} 137.5 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 149.0 147.0} 150.5 
ADD ANGI ccenvcssecesarcsertsw-wnwsepauwaccsserAnerteorccsersents 126.1 123.1} 127.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel......... 166.3 165.3) 168.1 
125.3 121.8) 122.1 

199.6 205.9| 204.2 

Rontotsheltetae te acc Set omnes ee: 187.3] 194.5] 193.7 
Transporatation services. 199.1 207.7| 206.2 
RHE SOL VICOS sa yccsdtetcscravsvnecascecevcastcceconesionness 233.7 241.6} 238.9 

Special indexes: 

All items less f00d.........:c0c cee 173.6 175.8) 175.7 
All items less shelter... 167.6 168.3) 168.5 
All items less medical care. 169.1 171.1 171.1 
Commodities less food.... 140.2 137.3} 139.1 
Nondurables less f00d.............:5+++ s: 150.8 149.2} 152.5 
Nondurables less food and apparel...........2.++ 166.7 166.1 168.7 
INOnduicab les: St .cyivctycect die nec dtososirat een cnteees 161.4 161.4} 163.7 
Services less rent of shelter?.....c.sscses0eeeceeee 188.5 193.1] 190.7 
Services less medical care services...............+. 193.1 198.9} 197.4 
ITE)" Beceectecece reer EepeEeencracco the Teche cee eeee cer 128.7 120.9} 121.6 
All items less GN@rgy..........ceseseereerceeeneeee 179.8 183.6} 183.4 

All items less food and energy..........-..+ 181.7 185.6) 185.5 

Commodities less food and energy.. 146.1 144.4) 145.8 
Energy commodities.. 125.3 17.3] 121.9 
Services less energy... 213.9) 212.6 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


May 
140.9 


152.7 
121.8 
121.2 
106.0 
191.4 
206.3 
282.9 
250.3 
290.6 
255.3 
359.4 
104.9 
102.3 
106.5 
123.5 
316.3 
347.7 

93.3 

92.5 

99.4 


19.2 


22.7 
299.1 
450.1 
174.0 
155.4 
189.1 
273.6 


151.2 
175.7 
136.8 
149.3 
126.2 


167.2 
122.0 
204.8 
193.9 
207.1 
239.7 


175.8 
168.4 
171.0 
138.5 
151.4 
167.9 
162.9 
181.6 
197.9 
122.2 
183.3 
185.4 
145.0 
121.9 
213.0 


2002 
June | July | Aug. 

140.3 139.8 139.1 
153.0 153.6 154.2 
120.4) 121.2} 121.8 
119.9) 120.6] 121.3 
105.9} 106.7} 107.0 
191.5| 191.4) 192.5 
205.9| 204.7; 204.5 
283.6) 285.5) 286.3 
251-3)" 2523) "252.3 
291.3) 293.5) 294.5 
255.3| 257.2] 256.9 
360.6 363.2 367.1 
104.6] 104.6] 104.7 
102.2 101.8 101.6 
106.7) 107.4) 108.6 
124.4 124.8 126.9 
318.2 319.1 320.4 
350.3] 351.4) 357.7 

93.1 93.9 94.6 

92.4 92.7 93.4 

99.3 99.7 100.8 

19.1 19.1 18.9 

22.3 22.1 21.7 
303.5} 303.5} 306.0 
468.7| 468.8} 480.7 
174.4] 174.4) 174.3 
156.2} 155.3} 155.1 
189.0 189.4 189.8 
274.1| 274.7| 275.2 
150.5} 150.1} 150.4 
175.7} 275.7} 175.9 
135.9 135.2 135.6 
147.8| 146.5} 147.7 
122.0 118.0 119.6 
167.3| 167.6] 168.5 
121.6} 121.5} 121.3 
205.8} 206.6) 207.3 
194.3 194.8 195.5 
207.3) 208.0} 208.6 
240.4| 241.6) 243.4 
175.9| 176.1) 176.7 
168.4 168.4 168.9 
171.2} 171.3] 171.8 
137.6] 136.9] 137.4 
150.0] 148.7) 149.8 
168.0 168.3 169.2 
162.2| 161.6} 162.2 
193.2} 194.1] 194.9 
198.9 199.6 200.4 
124.1 124.7 125.0 
183.2 183.3 183.8 
185.3} 185.4] 186.0 
144.2| 143.2)| 143.7 
120.5} 121.2} 121.8 
213.3) 214.3) 215.1 


Sept. 
139.8 


153.1 
122.1 
121.6 
106.7 
192.9 
201.9 
286.7 
252.5 
294.9 
256.8 
368.9 
104.4 
101.4 
109.1 
129.3 
323.9 
364.9 

93.9 

92.4 
100.3 


18.5 


20.8 
307.8 
488.4 
174.4 
155.2 
190.0 
274.9 


151.0 
176.2 
136.4 
149.4 
123.5 


169.1 
121.1 
207.6 
195.5 
208.8 
244.1 


177.1 
169.5 
172.2 
138.1 
151.5 
169.6 
163.2 
195.3 
200.6 
125.3 
184.3 
186.5 
144.4 
122.2 
215.4 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
Note: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


2003 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 

140.7} 141.5} 141.7] 140.9] 140.3} 140.4) 139.7 
151.5} 149.7) 149.3} 149.2} 149.2} 149.2] 149.2 
124.9) 124.8] 120.0} 126.7) 140.9} 148.5) 140.8 
124.4) 124.3) 119.4 126.1) 140.3} 147.8] 140.2 
106.2} 106.5) 106.3} 107.1] 107.5] 107.2} 107.1 
193.3) 194.3] 195.0} 195.4] 196.2] 196.0} 196.3 
199.2} 198.5) 199.2} 198.1 199.8} 202.0) 203.0 
288.3} 289.6] 290.6) 291.8] 293.0) 293.5] 293.7 
252.8} 253.5] 254.0] 254.8] 255.1] 256.1) 256.2 
296.9} 298.4; 299.5; 300.9} 302.3) 302.7; 303.0 
258.2} 258.7; 259.2) 260.0} 261.0) 261.3} 261.9 
372.6} 376.7) 379.1 382.2| 384.8} 385.3} 384.9 
194.6) 104.5} 104.7; 105.1] 105.4} 105.4] 105.4 
101.8] 102.2} 102.4/ 102.7} 103.0] 102.9) 103.0 
109.0} 108.8) 108.8} 109.2} 109.2} 108.9} 108.4 
129.6] 129.7} 129.7} 130.3) 130.7} 130.8) 130.9 
324.2| 325.0} 324.5] 330.6] 333.6) 333.9) 333.4 
365.7} 366.0) 366.0} 367.2} 368.0) 368.2} 368.8 

93.6 93.3 93.2 93.5 93.4 92.8 92.0 

92.4 92.0 93.0 92.3 92.2 91.6 90.7 
100.2} 100.1 100.1 100.7} 100.7 99.9 98.9 

18.3 17.9 17.8 17.7 17.5 17.4 17.4 

20.4 19.7 19.3 19.1 18.6 18.6 18.5 
304.9} 305.0} 305.1 305.6] 306.4; 305.6} 306.4 
473.1 472.8) 474.3] 474.3) 474.8} 469.1 469.8 
174.8) 174.9} 174.7] 175.2) 175.7; 176.1] 176.7 
155.5} 155.0] 154.2} 154.8] 154.0] 153.8) 154.6 
190.1] 190.6] 190.7} 189.1] 191.6} 192.4] 193.2 
275.9| 276.6} 276.7| 277.9} 279.9] 281.1] 281.6 
151.4] 151.3] 150.3] 150.7} 152.8! 154.0] 153.0 
176.3] 176.6} 177.1) 177.4) 178.3] 178.5) 178.3 
136.9} 136.5) 135.0} 135.5} 138.0) 139.6} 138..2 
159.6] 150.2! 147.3) 148.3} 153.8] 157.3) 154.8 
125.5] 124.6] 120.9] 117.3} 1194] 122.5) 122.8 
169.7; 169.6} 167.2) 171.0] 178.7] 182.6] 178.3 
121.0} 120.6] 120.4] 120.1] 119.9] 119.8) 119.4 
207.8} 208.1) 208.3} 209.4) 210.2) 211.2) 211.3 
196.1} 196.2} 196.3) 197.3} 197.9) 198.3} 198.3 
210.0| 211.4) 211.7) 212.2} 213.2) 213.9] 215.0 
244.6| 244.8) 245.1) 246.2! 247.1] 247.0) 246.8 
177.5| 177.5} 177.0) 177.7] 179.3} 180.6) 180.0 
169.7} 169.7] 169.1] 169.7} 171.5} 172.9] 172.2 
172.5| 172.5] 172.1) 172.7) 174.2) 175.4) 174.8 
138.6] 138.3} 136.8] 137.1] 139.7] 141.4) 140.0 
152.6} 152.3) 149.6] 150.5} 155.8) 159.2} 156.8 
179.3} 170.2) 168.0} 171.6; 178.7) 182.3) 178.4 
163.9] 163.9] 162.6} 163.2} 166.5) 168.5) 167.1 
195.2) 195.6] 195.9] 196.9) 197.9] 199.5} 199.7 
200.7} 200.9) 201.1 202.1] 202.9} 204.0) 204.0 
125.2} 124.8) 122.6) 126.9) 135.1 142.2) 137.7 
184.7| 184.8} 184.6) 184.8) 185.5) 185.9] 185.8 
186.9] 187.0] 186.7| 186.9] 187.5| 188.0} 188.0 
144.5] 144.1] 143.1] 142.2] 142.6] 143.1] 143.0 
125.1] 125.2] 120.7] 127.6] 142.1] 150.0] 141.7 
216.1 216.7| 217.7} 218.5) 218.8) 219.0 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched: 2002 —«I: 2003 2002 2003 
aos a ie, 5 arr 
ute’ _| Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. felt 
US BEATE E Te Cie conace Rasoon clecenerepcrcrensno nih. conecorrr M 181.3] 180.9) 181.7| 183.1] 184.2) 183.8] 177.4] 177.0) 177.7) 179.2} 180.3} 179.8 
Region and area size” 

Northeast UrDann.........csecscsccsessssessssssescsesserseescsesssnesssenseccezed M 190.1| 189.6] 190.5] 191.7] 193.0] 192.6] 186.9} 186.6) 187.2} 188.6) 189.8) 189.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........:cccssecseeeseeereeeereeeenee M 191.7| 191.4} 192.2) 193.5} 194.6) 194.4) 187.3} 187.1 187.7} 189.1 190.0; 189.8 
Size BIC—50,000 to 1,500,000°.....cccccscsecsssesssesseseeeseen M 113.1] 112.6] 113.1] 113.8) 115.0} 114.4) 113.1] 112.7) 113.2) 114.0] 115.2) 114.5 

KAI eStUirDA Tie omiee nr Peart Ree atest ee te M 176.1| 175.5| 176.2) 177.8; 178.6} 177.8} 171.6] 171.0} 171.8) 173.3] 174.1) 173.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 178.3| 177.8] 178.2} 180.0) 180.7} 179.7} 173.0] 172.4; 172.9} 174.6) 175.4) 174.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Pie. Ronen Vie M 444.7) 111.4] 412.0) 112.8) 449:6) 199:2)° 444.3) 117.0) 199.7] 1125) > 13a 112.6 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)............+64 M 170.4] 169.5| 170.7] 172.5} 173.0! 171.7| 168.2} 167.2} 168.4) 170.1 170.6} 169.3 

SOUUH UND Al secs cuace cashacacisssarevevevssyssecatvasycccancixuncenneaaacstnmmaneer M 174.9| 174.6] 175.1] 176.4) 177.5] 177.4] 172.4) 172.0] 172.5) 173.9} 175.0} 174.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.........scsessssesesesseecsseeeeeeeseees M 176.1| 175.9] 176.7| 178.3) 179.1] 178.9} 173.3] 173.1) 174.0] 175.7| 176.5} 176.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,0002...cscccsccccsssessvsvsssseeeceeeeee M 111.9] 111.6} 111.7] 112.5] 113.3) 113.3] 111.1) 110.8] 110.9) 111.7} 112.5] 112.3 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................4 M 173.0| 172.3] 173.2) 174.8] 175.4) 175.5| 173.4) 172.6) 173.2) 174.8) 175.7) 175.4 

WSU UTD atic. crac ances cavarscscsopecassavesovesesoesvencenesncsesncosascvaassae M 185.8; 185.5) 186.6] 188.1) 189.3} 188.8} 181.0| 180.8} 181.5} 183.2| 184.7) 184.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.........ccseseeceeteeseaeeeteeseees M 188.4) 188.0] 189.2} 190.9} 192.1) 191.7) 181.9) 181.6] 182.5) 184.4) 185.9} 185.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° FERRER RAS, er M 113.1] 113.1] 113.8} 114.5) 115.4] 114.9] 112.9} 112.9} 113.2) 114.0} 115.1 114.7 

Size classes: 

M 165.7| 165.4] 166.1) 167.5} 168.4 168.0) 164.0 163.7; 164.3) 165.8; 166.8 166.3 

M 1122) 111.9}>-412.3| 113.4) 114.0] 913.7) 201771 T1T-4) ADS) 126s So alsa 

M 174.5| 173.8) 174.6} 176.0} 176.9} 176.3) 173.1 172.5), 173.2) 1747), A756 1749 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI..........:0.scccceeeeeeeeeeees M 183.2} 182.4) 182.7} 184.1| 184.8! 183.4) 176.9) 176.0! 176.4) 178.1 179.0} 177.4 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.........::00cc200 M 184.0} 183.7} 185.2) 186.5) 188.2} 187.6) 177.0| 176.7) 177.8) 179.6) 181.6} 180.9 

New York, NY—Northern NJ-Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 193.4) 193.1] 194.7} 196.2} 197.1) 196.7) 188.8) 188.7); 189.7) 191.3) 192.1 191.8 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT..........:.000008 1 200.4 -| 199.8) - 202.8 -| 199.2 -| 199.3 -| 202.3 - 

Cleveland Akron OM cinieavennssncvessvestuccessnovevweseaaveveves 1 173.4 -| 173.5 - 175.4 -| 164.9 -| 165.3 -| 167.1 - 

DatlaS=Ft vy Ontnicl Nesr es cesccescscsecassscss over atc isvxsacssazcaneers 1 173.6 -| 174.0 - 176.8 -| 173.0 -| 173.3 -| 176.5 = 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV1......cssecssesssseeecee 1 114.0 -| 1146] — | 115.9 -| 118.5 -| 114.1 -| 115.5 - 

tLarita NAC, SmeMrey coke tie esane at eco Senate cena 2 -| 177.3 -| 180.7 -| 182.1 -| 174.6 -| 178.1 -| 179.2 

Detroit—Anin Arbor=Flint, MI.......:ccccccccovsessnssenvervssessrssees 2 -| 179.7 -| 182.4 -| 182.2 -| 174.4 -| 176.8 —-| 176.4 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX........cccscseseeeseneeeeseueees | 2 -| 159.8 - 164 -| 162.5 -| 158.0 -| 161.7 -| 160.9 

WilaiR=tE Lara Fuss iain vienceccasiecessavsereovnsrastvebuess 2 -| 177.9 -| 180.3 -| 180.6 -| 175.3 - 178 -| 178.4 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 -| 185.3 -| 186.6 -| 187.2 -| 184.9 -| 185.9 -| 186.3 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.........cccccseseeeeeeee 2 -| 193.2 -| 197.7 -| 197.3 —-| 189.6 -| 193.7 -| 193.6 

Seattle-—Tacoma—Bremerton, WA........cccssssscsserenteeseenaeee 2 190.0 191.3 192.3 184.6 186.2 187 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; 


goods and services priced as indicated: Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Portland-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
M—Every month. MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
ee April, June, August, October, and December. NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
Regions defined as the four Census regions. index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
® Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
“ The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census_ the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Bureau. Itis composed of the same geographic entities, Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. use in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific 


® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in oe, - : 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, Dash Indicates data not available. 
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34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
ING OX. 2-5, -cecctassssiis desteuscbasovessautsava: scarechosathcnsosnacheasous 144.5 148.2 162.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 179.9 
POLCONt CHANGE. i c<<:scravdiescesscovsanessaccoanstessocduarecees 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 1.5 


Food and beverages: 


141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 


21 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2:3 3.1 1.8 

141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 

2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 V2) 3.5 4.0 2.2 

133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 

POrCent CRANGE..c.c:.cccsucsosatecsssstseadecsseceessacadyeetes 1.4 -.2 -1.0 —.2 9 J -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 -2.6 

Transportation: 

WAGON snes caectersessercasescbnetcccazerces ussscscenvonevesstsaagevere? 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 
POrCenti Change... settcreservaccrseseeressececccssesoncumeereces 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 -9 


Medical care: 
201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 


Bray ties Por Cac ee EADO ICO 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 4.7 

Other goods and services: 

WAX. cesresserccowexenereesece re cesnnete casvecrvascuoreeetnsnoscchearctore | 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 

RECENT CHANGE sranceecressnexecassecevensravsvcvsstrcoenescsaseee 5.2 2.9 4.2 4A 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 

Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 

and Clerical Workers: 
Ali items: 

WAGE: cictvscereteevectceseicgcecesrceeeercrsinsucersscvcesssesnoteasentoas 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 175.9 


POICONUCH ANDO carcessecttversussrccrsycsacsenaasadaceddecescense 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
a Annual average 2002 
ee 2001 | 2002 | Apr. | May | June [_vuly | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Apr? 
Finished QOOdS.........2:.ecsesreceesencerneseeneed 140.7 138.8] 1388] 138.6] 139.0] 138.8] 1388 | 139.1 140.6} 139.6] 139.1 141.2 142.1 
Finished consumer goods... el 14S. 139.3| 1392] 139.1] 1396] 139.6] 1396] 1400] 141.5] 1403] 139.8] 142.5 143.7 
Finished consumer fOOdS.......ccnee| 141.3 140.0} 139.2] 139.4] 139.8] 139.8] 139.3} 1387] 139.1 139.2} 139.6] 141.7 143.9 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods... Sees deve 141.4 138.7] 138.9] 138.6] 139.3] 139.1] 139.3] 140.2] 142.1 140.3 | 139.6] 142.4 143.3 
Nondurable goods less food... 3 142.8 139.8} 1398] 139.5] 1406] 141.0] 1415] 1428] 143.9] 141.8] 141.3] 1447 146.4 
Durable goods..........:.:00+ «| 133.9 132.9| 1335] 133.0] 1328] 131.5] 131.0} 131.1 134.5] 133.5] 132.1 133.8 132.8 
Capital CQUIPMENT.........ccccceeseneeseseeteeees 139.7 139.1 139.3| 139.1] 139.0] 1384] 138.2] 138.3] 139.7] 139.3] 1386) 139.6 139.4 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, ANd COMPONENES..........ee ervey 128.7 127.8 | 1272| 127.1] 127.7] 128.1] 1284] 129.3] 129.7] 129.8] 1294] 131.2 133.2 
Materials and components 
{OF MANUFACTUPING |e vesascves vores seseerocscesewicrs 127.4 126.1} 125.5| 125.5] 1259] 1263] 1265] 1269] 127.3} 127.8) 127.3) 127.9 129.5 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 124.3 123.3 | -121.8| 1212] 122.1] 122.7] 1231] 123.9] 124.3] 1253] 1272) 128.9 129.7 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 131.8 129.3 | 128.0} 128.1 128.8] 129.7] 130.3] 131.5] 1328] 133.3] 131.5] 133.5 137.9 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 125.2 124.7] 123.7] 124.1 124.7| 125.3] 1253] 125.9] 125.7] 1264] 1263] 126.3 127.0 
Components for manufacturing...) 126.3 126.1 126.3] 126.2} 126.1 126.0} 125.9] 1259] 1258] 126.1 126.0] 125.8 126.0 
Materials and components 
for construction... ives Leonaiiel)  1SOI8 15i3c) TSA WP etSt Au WSs) ASR TSs2c ie T6241 151.8 | 151.1 151.1 151.5 152.8 
Processed fuels and ubricants.. 104.5 96.2 95.3 94.8 96.4 97.3 97.6] 100.6} 101.6] 101.1 100.4 | 107.0 110.9 
Containers... 153.1 152.2] 151.2] 151.0] 151.3] 1514] 151.5] 1525] 1535] 1538] 153.4] 153.6 154.0 
Supplies....... 138.6 138.9] 1385] 1384] 138.7] 139.1] 139.3] 139.6] 139.6] 139.7] 139.7] 140.0 141.4 
Crude materials for further 
PIOCO SSN G ersnecertancccrecicatednaseveersdearanesae 121.3 108.1} 108.3] 109.9} 105.7} 106.8) 108.7) 1109] 111.6) 117.1 119.4} 127.9 127.8 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. «| 106.2 99.5 96.5 98.2 96.8 98.0 99.7} 100.7 99.7 99.4] 100.4] 105.7 106.1 
Crude nonfood materials.........cccecsseccrsecee 127.3 111.2;) 914.0) 115.6} 10025) 110:2)), 112 115.4] 1174] 127.3 130.6 141.3 140.8 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods............-.-: 140.4 138.3 138.5 138.2 138.6 138.3 138.4 139.0 140.7 139.5 138.7 140.9 141.4 
Finished energy goods.......... a 96.8 88.8 88.8 88.4 89.8 90.5 91.3 93.0 94.4 91.1 90.4 95.1 99.6 
Finished goods less energy........-.... ey 147.5 147.3 | 147.3] 147.1 147.3] 146.7] 1465] 1464] 1478) 147.5] 147.1 148.5 148.2 
Finished consumer goods less energy......| 150.8 150.8 | 150.6] 150.5] 150.7} 150.3] 1500] 1499] 151.2] 151.0] 1507) 1523 152.0 
Finished goods less food and energy........J 150.0 150.2] 150.4] 150.2) 150.2) 1495] 1493] 1495] 151.2) 150.8] 150.1 151.2 150.1 
Finished consumer goods less food 
ANA ONOLGY Sore scecceceecaseeccas Secsavesoetossensense 156.9 157-7) 187.9)| 157-79 167.8 | 157.1] 166.8: | “1571 159.0} 1586] 157.8] 159.1 157.3 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
PANGIONEN GV sp ssecsssccaas corms sowrauietcceecsesenasn 175.1 177.7 | 1776) 1776) 1780} 177.9) 177.9| 1783] 1787] 1788] 1788] 179.6 177.0 
Intermediate materials less foods 
and feeds......cs6 130.5 128.5] 1279] 1279] 1284] 1288) 129.0} 130.0} 1304] 1305} 130.0] 131.8 133.9 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 115.9 115.6] 113.6] 1129} 1142] 1158] 1168] 118.0 117.4] 117.7 119.1 120.3 121.2 
Intermediate energy goods....... ee 104.1 95.9 94.9 94.6 96.2 96.7 97.0} 100.4] 101.6} 101.0 99.5} 105.9 110.3 
Intermediate goods less energy...) 135.1 1346] 1340] 13840] 1344) 1348] 135.0] 135.3] 135.4] 135.7] 135.6] 136.1 137.4 
Intermediate materials less (668° 
AND ONO iiaticmsrciwonirawernenn.| 16:4 135.8} 1354] 135.4] 135.7] 136.0] 1362] 136.5] 1366] 136.9] 1367] 1372 138.5 
Crude energy materials........secscseereee| 122.8 101.8} 107.3} 108.3 97.8 98.1) 101.2] 1059] 1089] 1232] 1276] 141.6 139.1 
Crude materials less energy... Renee 112.2 108.6 | 105.5} 107.5} 107.4) 1089] 110.0] 111.6] 109.8} 109.5] 1104] 115.0 116.4 
Crude nonfood materials less eneray-. 130.6 135.6 | 131.8] 1349] 138.6, 141.0] 1403} 140.0] 1394] 139.1 139.7 | 142.5 146.7 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sic Industry 
2001 
weed et! 
— | Total mining induStries...........cssesessccceeceseees 114.3 

10 MIGRATING rrse.s rotisserie nckaannn 70.8 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)..... 91.3 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100) (aes 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

minerals, except fUelS..............ccsccceceesseeeseees 141.0 

— | Total manufacturing industries............scssese4 134.6 

20 Food and kindred products............0:c000 132.8 
21 Tobacco manufactures.. 386.1 
22 Textile mill products... pee 116.9 
23 Apparel and other fi nished products 

made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.8 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

O@XCEPH FUINTIRLIFG:.cccsesasccassececsessavticsesconsvcceeseens 156.2 
25 Furniture and fixtures.............cccesescecereeseeeeeeed 145.1 
26 Paper and allied products........ cece] 146.2 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......} 188.7 
28 Chemicals and allied products................ | 158.4 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 105.3 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 125.9 
<i Leather and leather products.... as 141.3 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete iroducis.. ‘ 136.0 
33 Primary metal industrieS............:ccceeeeeeeeee 116.1 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

OQUIDMEONE,......s000srcsssnesecsesneoe 131.0 
35 Machinery, except electrical...........cccceseecees 118.0 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 

equipment, and SUPPHieS...........cceecseteteeeeee 107.0 
37 Transportation... 137.9 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 

photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and CIOCKS........:sscccseeeereed 127.3 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

industries (12/85 = 100)........cceceseneeee! 132.4 

Service industries: 

42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 123.1 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) | 143.4 


Water transportation (12/92 = 100).. 


Transportation by air (12/92 = 100). 


Annual average 


2002 


96.3 
73.4 
94.0 
106.5 


143.5 


133.6 
131.6 
134.7 
115.7 


125.3 


155.3 
146.2 
143.7 


193.0 
157.3 

98.8 
125.4 
141.1 
137.0 
116.1 


131.7 
117.2 


105.7 
137.2 


128.5 


133.2 


124.5 
150.2 


2002 

July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan 

93.5 95.9) 100.1} 102.7) 112.3) 1156] 126.2 

74.0) 13.2) 73.6)" 72.5)||" 72:61 737 | = 167 

93.9) 93.4) 92.8) 940) 93.7] 930] 93.5 
102.0} 106.0} 112.8} 116.5 | 131.7] 136.8] 153.0 
143.7 | 143.5] 143.5] 143.5] 143.8] 144.4] 145.0 
133.6 | 133.7] 135.0] 135.6] 134.7} 134.1] 135.9 
131.5 | 131.3} 136.1] 131.6] 131.7] 1328] 133.8 
408.6 | 408.5 | 408.5 |) 408.5 | 409.2 | 409.0} 408.5 
115.7] 115.5] 115.6] 115.6] 116.0] 115.4] 115.9 
125.3 | 125.3] 125.1} 126.0] 125.8} 125.3] 125.2 
155.5] 155.9] 155.3] 154.8] 154.1] 154.2} 154.4 
146.6 | 146.6] 147.0] 146.7] 146.9| 1465] 146.9 
142.9 | 143.5] 144.1] 144.6] 145.3| 145.0] 145.0 
193.1 | 193.2| 193.4] 193.8] 194.0} 194.2] 195.7 
158.5 | 158.6] 158.7} 159.5] 160.6] 159.6} 160.8 
101.1} 103.2] 109.6} 117.6] 107.1 | 102.4] 116.3 
125.5 | 125.9] 126.3] 126.3] 125.7] 125.6] 126.4 
141.4] 142.0] 141.9] 141.7] 142.3] 1424] 142.3 
137.0 | 137.4] 137.6] 137.5 | 136.9] 137.2] 137.6 
116.9] 117.1) 117.9] 117.6] 1182] 117.9] 117.5 
131.9 | 132.0] 132.1 | 132.1] 132.3] 132.3] 132.4 
117.2) 1168] 116.8] 116.7] 116.6] 116.6] 116.6 
105.5 | 105.5} 105.4} 105.1] 104.9| 104.5} 104.3 
135.5 | 135.0] 135.1] 139.2] 138.3] 136.8] 138.5 
128.3 | 128.4 | 128.7 | 128.7] 128.8] 128.9] 129.8 
133.4] 133.4] 133.5] 133.4] 132.7] 133.7 | 133.9 
124.3 | 125.0] 125.1| 125.4] 125.9] 125.9] 126.5 
155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0 
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2003 

137.4 | 170.8 

78.4 73 

92.7 94.0 
170.4 | 2226 
145.6 | 145.3 
137.8 | 138.9 
134.8 | 134.7 
408.7 | 409.6 
115.2 | 114.8 
125.2) 125.5 
155.7 | 155.3 
147.1 147.3 
145.2 | 143.9 
196.3 | 196.5 
162.0 | 163.7 
138.2 | 146.0 
126.9 | 128.3 
142.8 | 143.1 
137.8 | 137.6 
117.9 | 117.8 
132:5 |} 132.7 
116.3 116.2 
104.0 | 104.1 
137.5 | 139.8 
130.2 | 129.9 
133.8 | 134.0 
126.8 | 127.3 
155.0 | 155.0 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Index 


Finished goods 


124.7 125.5 127.9 
125.7 126.8 129.0 
78.0 77.0 78.1 
135.8 137.1 140.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 


components 
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131.8 
134.5 

83.4 
142.4 


130.7 
134.3 

75.1 
143.7 


133.0 
135.1 


146.1 


140.7 138.8 
141.3 140.0 

96.8 88.8 
150.0 150.2 


38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100] 
oe 
sitc 2002 2003 
Rev. 3 Industry - 
v. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. 
ai 


0} Food and live animals. 
01 Meat and meat preparations 
04) Cereals and cereal preparationS...........:0see 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry... 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels... 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits...... 
24| Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper 
26| Textile fibers and their waste..... : j ; 5 : i ¥ 
28] Metalliferous ores and metal scrap...... 91.7 98.9 99.8 99.6 97.9 93.9 94.1 91.8 96.3 99.6 | 1046); 104.4} 108.2 


3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products... 
32} Coal, coke, and briquettes...........ccccceceesessseceeeesees 


33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 95.8 90.2 87.9 91.6 92.0 98.0} 105.8 99.6 92.2 108.1 122.9] 130.2 102.8 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ..... 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 
55} — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.. : 5 : 
O7i|i @ \Plastles ini riMarycfOrms ccm srasven-ncnecactcebencsnencseoctenevssoss 90.5 92.2 92.5 93.1 93.1 92.9 97.3 93.5 92.9 95.1 97.1 99.5] 103.7 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms. 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ....... 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.4 97.4 98.0 98.7 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.4 99.5 99.4 
62 Rubber manufactures, 0.0.8. ......cossssiscssssrccsnsesscrnceee| 101.1 101.5] 102.7} 103.8] 105.1 205.9 | 105.7 105.4 | 105.6} 107.1 108.8 108.4 | 108.6 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e-.s. . 
68} Nonferrous metals 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries..... 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 


NG ACHING PAlt Sie cccacercccassteecccaets Never tssoseros cteenesieovenany 102.1 102.3} 102.3} 102.1 102.3) 102.3] 102.2] 102.3} 101.6) 102.0} 102.3} 102.1 102.2 
75 Computer equipment and office machines...............0064 92.5 91.7 90.4 90.4 90.3 89.3 89.1 88.6 88.6 88.8 89.1 88.5 88.5 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment............cccceeees 97.8 97.8 97.7 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.3 96.3 96.2 96.2 95.3 95.3 94.2 


77 Electrical machinery and equipment 
78| Road vehicles. 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100] 
SITC 
an Industry 
0| Food and live animals......... 
01 Meat and meat preparations... Ss savastateavesvide 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, ‘and other 
aquatic invertebrates:....<.<cceccavsccsecetspoeenacvatssveccexsses 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
HOP OOL sie acaxcccoevancsast cgncneetenssseUshestaeessa cveventerniveseey 
1] Beverages and tobacco.........ccccsccsssessersssseseceesecsesees 
1 BOVOradosiers.cc.cc.cseecsessces tas titiecistecseme bors nacevadivassbanvess 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuelS.........ccccscsreceses 
24) Cork and wood..............00 
25| Pulp and waste paper...... 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e-s. ................ 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 
34 Gas, natural and manufactured...........ccccccsccssesecsseseeecneed 
5] Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .....sssesesseseseees 
52} Inorganic chemicals... i 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 
57} —Plasticsiini primary fOrm. <..c:c5ss0..0sccosesdtossvacs 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms... 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. ......:.:csssseeeesees 
6) Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 
62| Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. Piereceaa 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, cue 
and paperboard. 
66} Nonmetallic minerai manufactures, n.e.s. 
68] Nonferrous metals... an 
69} Manufactures of ile n.e.s. 
7| Machinery and transport equipment 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries. 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts... an FA 
75 Computer equipment and office machines. 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.... 
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Electrical machinery and equipment.. 
Road vehicles... ae eines 


Footwear... Rone iv epithe nHncRUGU area ncbeMERIVesvatinis Coss ceux ThTD 
siacarehiia apparatus, equipment, and creas. 
and optical goods, n.e.s. Ppestsrasicaieinasiaiies 


June 2003 


40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100] 
2002 
Category _—— ae 00 2003 

Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
ALEXCOMMODITIES: ecevecsasesas tescoctecenuconstecssoremecssste 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 98.5 98.8 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 99.6 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............scsssssssesserees 100.3 100.4 101.5 104.0 106.1 109.8 107.6 109.6 108.7 108.7 108.3 108.2 108.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages... el 1008 100.9 101.7 104.5 106.7 110.7 108.2 110.4 109.5 109.4 108.8 108.1 108.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products. Bec 96.2 96.1 100.7 | 100.0} 100.7) 101.3) 102.1) 102.0) 102.3) 102.8) 104.6] 110.2} 111.0 
Industrial supplies and materials..............cscsceceeeees 93.4 93.8 94.6 95.6 95.5 95.9 96.4 96.1 96.0 97.3 99.2 100.5 100.1 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 93.6 93.0 95.8 97.9 97.7 98.4 98.4 | 100.1 101.9} 103.3 103.8 | 104.8 104.9 
Fuels and lubricants.. Recakes eiscagcaresss la OO-S 87.9 86.7 88.3 88.0 92.9 94.0 91.6 91.3 96.2} 103.8] 108.0 96.3 


Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 


excluding fuel and building materials.. 94.0 94.8 95.7 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.8 96.5 96.4 97.3 98.8 99.9 100.7 


Selected building materials.........cccececeeeeesesesees 94.3 94.1 94.2 95.0 95.4 96.2 96.6 96.6 96.2 96.1 96.5 96.4 96.3 
CapitalhgQoodsin-warsaarercer trent ase dec cdecac cach dvssse ssh oansil 99.5 99.2 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.1 98.2 98.4 98.2 98.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........) 101.8} 101.8 102.0 101.8 102.0 102.0 102.1 102.0 101.9 101.9 101.5! 101.5 101.5 
Nonelectrical Machinery. .......ccceseeteeteeeeeeed 97.6 97.3 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.4 95.4 95.7 95.5 95.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................] 100.7 | 100.9} 100.9} 100.9} 101.1 101.1 101.4} 101.4} 101.3) 101.5} 101.6) 101.5] 101.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 98.9 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.1 99.4 99.4 99.2 


Nondurables, manufactured 


: 98.2 98.3 98.5 98.5 98.7 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.7 98.2 98.9 98.7 98.3 
Durables, manufactured............:ccccceseeceeseeseeee sed 


99.3 99.2 99.4 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.7 99.7 


Agricultural COMMOItIeS..............ssceeeeceeeeceseeceeeees 99.6 99.5 100.7 103.4 105.2 108.6 106.6 108.7 108.2 108.3 107.9 107.5 107.9 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItIES. ............ccseeeeeeeeeeee need 97.8 97.8 97.8 97.9 97.9 98.0 98.1 98.0 97.8 98.2 98.8 99.0 98.9 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100] 
2002 2003 
Category - 

Apr. . May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
ALE COMMODITIES .cecerrucedsna:cessscenevacaccncecsssescazesteesen 94.3 94.4 94.1 94.5 94.8 95.5 95.5 94.6 95.2 96.9 98.5 99.1 96.1 
Foods, feeds, and beverages. ...........cssessssseeeeeeeees 96.0 97.2 96.2 96.9 96.9 99.7 100.0 99.9 100.2 101.3 101.2 102.4 102.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.............+., 100.9} 102.7) 101.3] 1024) 102.0] 1054] 106.1] 1058] 1060] 107.9} 107.8] 109.4} 108.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 85.5 85.2 85.1 85.0 86.0 87.3 86.6 87.1 87.5 86.8 86.9 86.9 88.4 
Industrial supplies and materials..............c::ecsseeeee4 90.3 90.8 89.8 91.3 92.6 95.2 95.4 92.3 94.6} 101.3] 107.4} 109.8 98.0 
Fuels and lubricants.. reac Peeper ree 87.1 88.5 85.8 88.1 90.7 96.2 96.7 89.8 94.7 109.1 120.9 125.4 100.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products... RSCOKOC CCR RCCONES 86.7 88.4 85.3 88.5 91.8 97.1 97.0 89.0 94.0 107.7 119.9 118.7 97.3 
Paper and paper base StOCKS.........:ssccseeseseeseeeeee 87.0 86.7 87.1 88.0 89.3 90.5 90.1 89.7 89.1 88.6 89.2 91.0 93.5 


Materials associated with nondurable 


supplies and materials... 97.4 97.4 97.1 98.1 99.1 99.4 99.7 99:7) 100:1 101.5} 102.4) 104.2} 103.6 


Selected building materials.........ccsccsesecsseeseeseeee ed 101.0 99.6 99.1 99.9 99.2 97.6 96.9 96.4 95.0 95.6 96.9 96.3 95.4 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..! 86.2 86.6 88.5 89.4 88.6 89.7 89.9 90.5 91.5 90.5 93.3 93.0 91.9 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............-4 97.6 96.8 96.7 97.1 97.0 96.9 96.9 96.9 97.1 96.9 97.4 97.9 97.1 
Cap italigOOdS accan este ctensetncsseacecnaternepecmcmesinestresese : 95.1 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.7 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 93.8 93.9 93.5 


95.0 95.1 95.3 95.9 95.7 95.2 94.8 94.9 95.3 95.5 95.5 95.6 
94.4 94.4 93.8 93.9 93.7 92.9 92.9 92.8 92.7 92.6 92.6 92.6 


Electric and electrical generating equipment.. 
Nonelectrical machinery 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............0+ A 99.9} 100.1 100.2; 100.2} 100.3} 100.7} 1004; 100.5} 100.3; 100.5) 100.5} 100.5 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............+.. 98.1 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.1 97.9 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.9 97.9 
Nondurables, manufactured.............. ;: 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 99.3 99.7 99.7 99.5 99.7 99.8 


Durables, manufactured....... .| 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.3 97.0 96.8 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.4 96.2 96.1 
Nonmanufactured consumer QOOdS.........-.s010+ 95.8 97.6 95.6 95.3 95.6 95.4 95.4 95.2 95.4 95.5 95.5 95.7 95.6 
a II IASI DIAN IEE EON ESI IEEE ER ee LE NL 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


(2000 = 100) 

2001 2 2002 2003 

Category 
5 Mar. 

ANGIE (INDOUNG) cccrcscnsescs.-scaccsescnsspsnvesvnorssnavavnsepeacs 97.9 E ; i : i E 105.8 108.9 
Air freight (OUtDOUNG)........0..cccesscsccrvosescesssccarsscoessrs 100.1 95.4 97.2 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carri€rs).......ccccseeeeeeeeeeeaees 101.9 107.9 112.0 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)...........:sseceeeeeeeseeseeteees 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 2000 
| i} ill 
Business 


Output per hour of all persons ATS:3H])  Ud72ay" 1178 
Compensation per hour......... eet, ASA” 1S82:457 9135.0 
Real compensation per hour.. 110.5} 110.5) 111.7 
Unit labor COStS.......:ccccesecereees 114.0 113.0} 115.1 
Unit nonlabor payments........ 110.7 114.1 111.2 


Implicit/price deflator. ccscccyctescecareaccotemncercrenedenecess 112.8} 113.4} 113.7 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS...........scseseseereneeseeneeseees 114.7 116.4] 116.6 
Compensation per HOUr..........sccceecseececseeeeeeeseeteerees 130.8) 131.5] 134.3 
Real compensation per hour.. wees) 10,0 109.8 111. 
UN ADON COSTS sci ccccccssstscescscconaveneccccsschcesrersccaseenceesss| 1 14:0 113.0} 115.2 
Unit nonlabor payMent.........scecceccscessccserseeeee] 112.3] 115.6] 112.8 
IMpliciU price de flatoncenrcascescsneeecerroneccesstdscracncesscuees 113.4] 113.9] 114.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees... Beery len IA 3 118.3 | 119.5 
Compensation per hour........... «| 126.9] 127.8) 130.4 
Real compensation per NOur...........::0sceseeeeecesenereeees 106.7 | 106.6} 107.9 
TOtal UNI COSTS scsiccccinsvectosceveacecsesvcacversccovsetwencesecasesred) 106:9'!| 1075: 1) 108.6 

Unit labor costs.... «| 107.8] 108.0} 109.1 

UII RONIADOK COSTS -deccccnseciccoscusscesvacvsnsntteccceausescaieeesbecs 104.5} 106.3} 107.1 
UDIION ONES cecterscorverswectseesscuccssvextenssctssccevescsscestiayecvacnseree 119.5] 1188] 109.5 
Unit nonlabor payments.. «| 108.4] 109.5] 107.7 
Impheit PuCe GSH AtOl cccecscreocerccescreucsurcccevecscatscccess 108.0} 108.5] 108.6 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS........cccseeeseeseeereeeeeseeees 133.6 134.9 135.4 


131.4] 129.3) 132.2 
110.5 | 107.9] 109.4 
98.4 95.9 97.7 


Compensation per hour......... 
Real compensation per hour.. =n 
WinittabOnCOStsrc. cccssciecccsecsercasenerleccesensetcsncanetecsas 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


{1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Item 


Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons.............ccccceeceseseseseeees 
Output per unit of capital services a6 
Multifactor sehen Koascdchiioinascacect chdsbectnpactcauaces 
Output... Deere anacaatecere 
Inputs: 
LQDOF PURE cicccccccsencuececaneseprvcnuscacenduscattsucsacuntsucvervecsesss 
Capital services.. an s 
Combined units of labor and capital input 
Capital per hour of all persons... 


Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOnS...............cceesseeeeeeeeeee 
Output per unit of capital services... Ans 
Multifactor A pas Rema rerantsieter case esta reencenmeateeene 
Output... Sdeercaconpscocenoacet 
Inputs: 
MEAD OIINOU Ute encrcecovcepantenr oenceeteececedctasscurevsvaccneseseeseentcest 
Capital services... Bioewcsst testes 
Combined units of labor and ‘capital input. ot 
Capital per hour of all perSOns.............sseseeceseeseeeeeees 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns..............secceeeeeeeeeeeeed 
Output per unit of capital services.. ace 
Multifactor A Aone SSSaRaANCARNRASSCORUARCCOOTA-BOIO: ACES 
Output... Remeersceceees 
Inputs: 
FAOUIS Offall DETSOMSisrcccavsssececeesercccesatancerneitvecccseeceeecess 
Capital SOlViCGS scare senesrsasany cece sassnancantenaiacannesn sara 


Purchased business services...... 


Combined units of all factor inputs.... 


1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
ee —--+ 
45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3} 100.0} 102.0) 104.8) 104.8 
110.4 111.1 101.5 99.3 96.1 97-7, 98.5} 100.3 99.7} 100.0} 100.5) 100.1 100.1 
65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0} 101.1 102.6} 102.6 
27.5 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 100.0} 105.2) 110.6) 110.6 
54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0} 100.0} 103.7) 106.4) 106.4 
24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0} 100.0; 104.7) 110.4) 110.4 
42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3] 100.0} 104.0) 107.7) 107.7 
41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6} 100.0} 101.5) 104.7) 104.7 
48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 100.0} 101.7} 104.5) 104.5 
120.1 118.3} 105.7} 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8} 100.3 99.9} 100.0} 100.2 99.8 99.8 
69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6} 100.0} 100.9) 102.4) 102.4 
27.2 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0} 105.1 110.6} 110.6 
50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0} 103.8) 106.6) 106.6 
22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9} 100.0} 104.9) 110.8) 110.8 
39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2| 100.0} 104.2! 108.0) 108.0 
40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6} 100.0} 101.5} 104.7) 104.7 
41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0} 100.0} 101.9; 105.0} 109.0} 112.8) 117.1 124.3} 124.3 
124.3 116.5} 100.9} 101.6 97.5} 100.0} 101.1 104.0} 105.0} 104.5) 105.6] 106.5) 106.5 
Tee 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3; 100.0} 100.4; 102.6) 105.0} 106.1 109.8) 113.2) 113.2 
38.5 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4} 100.0} 103.3} 108.7} 113.4) 116.9) 123.5) 130.7) 130.7 
92.0 104.2} 107.5} 104.8} 100.4) 100.0} 101.4; 103.6] 104.0} 103.7} 105.5) 105.2) 105.2 
30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9| 100.0) 102.2} 104.5) 108.0} 111.9) 116.9} 122.8) 122.8 
$1.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0} 103.7] 107.3) 109.5} 107.0} 103.9) 109.2) 109.2 
38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6} 100.0} 105.7} 111.3} 112.8} 120.4) 120.4) 127.2) 127.2 
28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0} 103.0} 105.1 110.0} 108.9) 114.2) 116.8) 116.8 
52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0} 100.0} 102.9} 106.0} 107.9} 110.2} 112.5) 115.5) 115.5 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


{1992 = 100] 


Item 


Business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS........esesseseeseeseseeseseneneeees 
Compensation per hour......... 
Real compensation per hour.. 
Unitiiabor COSTS... ccccicnsncannees 
Unit nonlabor payments.. a 
TDG GS GON atte wcesskeuerduswssavorencessvectcssnencnecesse 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PEFSOMS.......ecsessessereesesseereeeneenees 
Compensation! per NOUr.<...<.cseccnersecccacccsnssseesssenves 
Real compensation per NOUF.......cccceseeeseeeseeeesneesneees 
Unit labor costs wae 
URIGRONIEDOG DSYMONIS...casccecscscucccsesssnassucssvewusdgasece 
fmpliclhianGeidetlatOteencccsswecstecs.cececwcuxaccsccassantnosascy 


Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOVEES........ceseeeeeseeereeseeeeeeed 
Compensation per hour........... 
Real compensation per hour.. cust 
TEA IIE GOStS Saas ceereceseeaenexs Gutnerettrnvsxcceeseerucasscsmaaten 
Ait LAD OR COStS i ca cpnctaass.nnssaanattartraws souvinanerassesuasnneeee 
Unit nonlabor costs. 
Unit profits 
Unit nonlabor payMents............eeseeeeeesee 
IMPNGHY DNC MS AION i cs cao cw seca rewae yp cseurencuncascostgeeasd 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS.......ccsccsseseeseesetseteeeeees 
GOMPONSAUON Sr NOUN. <0. .cccscvnusescnecccensycesssunansuss 
Real compensation per hour.. us 
LINETADORICOSKS ic. aceierestscpeptnuaiascsvicerstuacvessacuveceateexnsay 
UN nONlaDOr PAYMONIS io. 65-2 sects wen cae ecviineavseenenaces, 
FIDEG DMCS CON SION. «ov encear scgtevsconerc argon aneventaceesanact 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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48.8 
13.7 
59.8 
28.0 
25.2 
27.0 


$1.9 
14.3 
62.6 
27.5 
24.6 
26.5 


55.4 
15.6 
68.1 
26.8 
28.1 
23.3 
50.2 
30.2 
28.8 


41.8 
14.9 
65.0 
35.6 


June 2003 


46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 


CODDEN OL OS ioece sewctscver vaio ce vsrnewiweeesersaiivensovts 
Goldiand'SilVer Ores: teces.2cc-an-nsesssccsetasteesssaceet 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining... sey 
Crude petroleum and natural aS..........ceeeeeeee 
Crushed and broken Stone............ccccseseeeeeeeeeees 


Manufacturing 
Meal: Products: 2. :o2r. ccceesssse cerstress cvgnonssccvcnenedes 
Dalry PIOGUicts:<<.c.scccssvvecssiscsocecscssscassncosssocnene 
Preserved fruits and vegetables, 
Greinimilli proguictsst.c.e.cc.cssceess cose css ccceee ree 
Bakery) prOdUCtS:..c).<usssscacsscnsenssevvavecectessesecouece 


Sugar and confectionery products.............s60ce0008 
Fats and OllSiccccssscsesvecsssaanessazeve 
BOVGIAQCSieevesccacbasodecsucenasetedetssesesposens 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products..... ogee 
CIQANOtOSirccserssaccpcarooresssccxaveverstsasescoetecsvscaces 


Broadwoven fabric mills, cotton.... 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.. > 
Narrow fabric TNS Ss csever.o2ecseretcrcnendsdedveedavec sb 
KONG ONNSioes..sed-cateavecussdadesrecescevastsctacdecouaas 
Textile finishing, Except WOOI.........::ceeeeeeeeeeseseee 


GAMES ANGTUDS sicererccascuecsctusevssesesccveescecrercens 
Yarn and thread mills eons 
Miscellaneous textile QOOUS............:ccceeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Men's and boys' furniShingS............csceecsessecsenees 
Women's and misses! Outerweal...........seeeeceeeeeed 


Women's and children's undergarments............. 
Hats, caps, and millinery...........csccceseseee 

Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.... 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Sawmills and planing MillS..........ccccceeseeeeeeeeeeeees 


Millwork, plywood, and structural members 
WOOd ‘COMIAINCIS:.:.s-.sscencendecstersnncanacncesese 
Wood buildings and mobile homes.. 
Miscellaneous wood products..... 

HOUSEHOLD TUNAILUROSsrens----cscavceccesvccpsessccessosers 


CONCE MUTI G5... cacrevn ease suexdentasccccencccsccrscuzeass 
Public building and related furniture...............0665 
POUUONS SING AMUN OS icc cana pstoen abd cccdsscukcvcsssases 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures... ae 
Pulp mills teecescscscrecseccess sn-gotnccenssccasssencsevss ores 


PADOr Mill Sitevcrecncreessce sects caacevpanasnaccasssesrsesenese 
Paperboard mills 
Paperboard containers and DOXES............2eeeeeees 
Miscellaneous converted paper products... 
N@WSPADEFS.............sccccnsecccccccesserereneees 


PeriodiGalSrarenrcscaitesnetsacecarcancusecaseescuevrsesaaene 


Miscelianeous publishing... 
Commercial printing.........:2:seeceeereeeeeee oa 
Manifold bUSINESS fOrMS...........ssssseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


GIOStING CAFGS.......c.ceccccescneacnceccceccoessesssnnancars 
Blankbooks and DOOKDINGING.........2::eeeeeeeeeeenneee 
Printing trade services 
Industrial inorganic CheMiCals...........s:scseeeeeeenees 
Plastics materials and synthetics...........ceseseeeeees 


Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods... 
Paints and allied products............. 
Industrial organic chemicals.. 
Agricultural ChEMiCals.........2::ssssssseneeseceesesseenes 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 
(1 987=100] 
Industry 


Miscellaneous chemical products..........ccseseeerees 
Petroleum refining.........ccseeeeseeeeeeeeeee 

Asphalt paving and roofing materials.......... 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products 
Tires and MING! (UDOS cscs cctcsececseseststistuacdanvers 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 
Fabricated rubber products, n.€.C..........066 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c.. 
Footwear, except rubber.............006+ 

FlatiGlas Site cere cccecessccsp ot oanysccsersbscovevesengeecdacgaa 


Glass and glassware, pressed or bDIOWN...........06+ 
Products of purchased glass...... 
Cement, hydraulic.............. 

Structural clay products......... Fe 
Pottery and related Products...........sceeceeeeeeeeeees 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products... 
Blast furnace and basic steel products....... 
Iron and steel foundrieS...........sceceeeees 
Primary nonferrous MetalS..........csssceeeeseeeeeeeeneed 


Nonferrous rolling ANd Grawing.........sccseeeseeeeneees 
Nonferrous foundries (castings).......... 
Miscellaneous primary metal products.. 
Metal cans and shipping containers..............6006 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware..........sssseeeceees 


Plumbing and heating, except electric.............ee) 
Fabricated structural metal products...............0064 
Metal forgings and stampings Be 
Metall 'SOLViCOS) 11. 6.0sc25<.cxn screen aniessscesstastasivncers 
Ordnance and accessories, 1.€.C.......ssssseseeeereees 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
ERGQINGS ENG TUIDINCS cscs ccssesaceustvscstencsmardienses 
Farm and garden machinery 
Construction and related machinery..........1.ceeee 
Metalworking MACHINETY...........ccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Special industry MACHINETY..........cscesseeeeeeseeeeenes 
General industrial MAChiNeTy.............ccecceeeeeseeeee 
Computer and office equipment, 
Refrigeration and service machinery...............6+ 
Industrial MACHINETY, N.€.C......ccsseseesseeeeeaneeceenens 


Electric distribution EQUIPMENT.............ceceeeeeeene 
Electrical industrial apparatus... 
Household appliances.............c00008. 

Electric lighting and wiring equipment... oo 
Communications CQUIPMENT...........::ceeeeeeeeeeeeneed 


Electronic components and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 
Motor vehicles and equipment.............ccccceeeeeeeed 
AICS GAGIDAIIS: se tavaistescndetedeesivinetvdeanetelvuct 
Ship and boat building and repairing...............66 


FEFORA SAUIGIMNOME, asitthvins arditaes ssn whsincakinvss snes 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.......... 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts 
Search and navigation equipment............. 
Measuring and controlling devices 


Medical instruments and supplies..................0008 
Ophinaliic: GoQdsi ivi Sisarsisecasestatessce 
Photographic equipment & supplies..... 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.... oes 
MUSICal INStUMONtSiiier ven deakctvarssaspycnctetia cocate 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 
{1987=100} 


Industry 


Toys and sporting goods...........s66c0008 394 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.. See 395 
Costume jewelry and notions.............scccccceeeeeee 396 
Miscellaneous MANUfACtUFeS............cceeeceeeeeeeeeee 399 
Transportation 
Railroad transportationic..:..<c.c:ssesssessedsncassssevane 4011 
nlickingnexceptiocalimeteesneserrase rete eet 4213 
UNITED STATES POSTA SEIVICE ~........csececneeeecneeceens 431 
AM ANSDONANON =. icccsavesnccccessws se. acemeeeseeeeee ae 4512,13,22(pts.) 
Utilities 
Telephone communications......... 481 
Radio and television broadcasting. ae 483 
Cable and other pay TV ServiCeS............:cseeeeeee 484 
BIOCHIC UGGS cre eaxteasctvevsdensreeeseernrawed 491 ,3(pts.) 
GAS Utes: eer testes ee recone ecese be aceat ates anes 492,3(pts.) 


Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 


521 


Paint, glass, and wallpaper Stores............:seceeeee 523 
Hardware StomeScesrenrrcseseneoeraccovervaen-owsesteceerabes 525 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 


DepartinOMt StONCSicprsccasseessenccecceetecweamteeseseswes 531 


aTloly SlOLGS ecaeee, cceeative- sere sncscenbrcencpsssnvassenes 533 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 
Grocery StOreS Atos: <saccncseaeassnesseswsneas sis oy 541 
Meat and fish (Seafood) markets... an 542 
FiGiall DAKO eid ciee nwt cas anis saps cacnpiaviex nnnwiantsnace 546 
New and used Car deallers..........s.scssscsessesecesenee 551 
Auto and home supply stores. §53 
Gasoline service stations.... 554 
Men's and boy's wear stores.. 561 
Women's clothing Stores........:ccscsseseeerseeeeereeees 562 


FAmilViClommingiStOneS cessreetsosaavisccceceseseaeecsreesks 565 
SHOSISIOLOS ssec sence ree necee acsectiecsisdensavarnabesencueactes 566 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores. $71 
Household appliance Stores...........ssecseeseeeereeneeed 572 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 


Eating and drinking Places...........cc:sseceseeeeeeeeeees 581 


Drug and proprietary stores... 591 
LNQUOR S1OLCS seer erect eceere tae ctastssessecsarsseece-="=<-=s §92 
Used merchandise Stores..........c.cccsseeeeeeeseeeeees 593 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores..............664 594 
Nonstore retailerS:trc. sn. <ce-ccencesstecrssacsessneceneosees 596 
FueIG@alGlSirecrsssenereccssacessesne snes sossnienvcssaperens 598 
Retall StOPOS 5 GC ocranxcucnvicsrnersecedsvatescpaadwasnsens 599 


Finance and services 
Commercial banks.... 
Hotels and motels...........cccccseceeveeceesers < 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment Services...........4. 
Photographic studios, Portrait...........ceceeeeseeeeereed 
Beauty SHOPS......--..s.sssccresescccrnnssssstsnsecnsenevsees 


Barber ShOpSicqcerece-tecucanecesecesencerqsereces-saanssrene 
Funeral services and crematories........:...esseeerees 
Automotive repair SNOPS.......:scecseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneenee 
Motion picture theaters..........:csececcecseeeseeeeeeennee 


Heters to output per employee. : n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
- Heters 10 OUIPUT per Tull-time equivalent employee year On Tiscali Dasis. 
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140.4 
124.9 
145.3 
115.9 


195.8 


131.2 
113.6 
110.7 


201.3 
109.9 

87.6 
169.6 
160.6 


144.2 
170.1 
145.7 
154.5 
160.4 


330.9 
224.3 
96.1 
110.0 
88.4 


112.5 
119.3 
139.0 
165.0 
205.7 


160.4 
160.2 
141.1 
209.3 
359.4 


107.3 
136.9 
127.7 
216.7 
150.6 


263.2 
117.3 
168.1 


143.2 
114.1 
123.6 
112.0 
114.5 


129.9 

93.9 
128.5 
112.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


International Comparison 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 


n 

Coad 2000 | 2001 

United States........ 4.0 5.6 
Canada... 6.1 F 6.8 
Australia...........+. 6.3 6.7 6.8 
Japan eects 48 5.5 
France 8.9 
Germany’ 8.1 
Italy’ ae re 


Sweden... 


Dred Aingdom 


: Preliminary for 2001 for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom. 
? Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated 
by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, 
and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 
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See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 

further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 

Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002), on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 

Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 

also on this site. Dash indicates data not available. 


48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


—t 5 ee We 


Civilian labor force 


United States. 
Canada... 
Australia... 


128,105) 129,200} 131,056} 132,304) 133,943} 136,297] 137,673) 139,368] 140,863} 141,815 
14,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 
8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,678 9,817 
65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 
24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,520 25,830 25,980 = 
39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 - 
22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 
6,950 7,100 7,190 7,260 7,370 7,530 7,690 7,900 8,050 = 

4 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,537 
28,410 28,430 28,440 28,560 28,720 28,910 29,040 29,300 29,450 - 


Netherlands. 
Sweden.... 
United Kingdom 


United States......... : or 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
Canada... 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 
Australia... 63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 
Japan... 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 
France.. 55.9 55.8 55.8 55.6 55.8 55.7 56.1 56.4 56.4 ~ 
CGOMINAN Yorsnrec.cesesethcteccieonensestusPueenace <aceectrepeeeeny memset ines 58.2 57.7 57.4 57.1 57.1 57.3 57.7 57.6 57.5 = 
47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 478 48.1 - 
57.8 58.6 59.0 59.2 59.8 60.8 61.7 62.8 63.5 - 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 64.2 
63.1 62.8 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 - 


118,492 | 120,259] 123,060| 124,900! 126,708| 129,558| 131,463] 133,488] 135,208| 135,073 
12,672| 12,770] 13,027] 13,271) 13,380] 13,705| 14,068] 14,456] 14,827] 14,997 
7,660} 7,699] 7,942) 8,256| 8364] 8.444] 8618] 8808] 9,068] 9,157 
63,620| 63,810} 63,860} 63,890| 64,200] 64,900] 64,450] 63,920] 63,790] 63,470 
22,020] 21,740] 21,720] 21,910) 21,960] 22,090] 22,510] 22,940| 23,530 = 
36,390} 35,990] 35,760| 35,780] 35,640| 35,510) 36,060| 36,360] 36,540 = 
21,230| 20,270] 19,940] 19,820] 19,920] 19,990] 20,210] 20,460} 20,840] 21,280 
6,560| 6,630! 6670) 6,760| 6900} 7,130} 7,380] 7,640] 7,810 = 
4,265| 4,028] 3992) 4056] 4,019] 3,973} 4,034| 4,117] 4,229] 4,309 
25,530| 25,450] 25,720| 26,070| 26,380| 26,880| 27,210] 27,530] 27,830 _ 


61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 
$7.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.3 
62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 
50.1 49.2 48.9 49.0 48.8 48.8 49.5 50.1 51.1 - 
54.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 52.3 52.6 52.8 - 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 = 
54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 56.0 57.5 59.2 60.8 61.6 - 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 61.0 
United Kingdom... 56.7 56.2 56.7 57.2 57.6 58.5 58.9 59.4 59.4 - 
RIA REL consspaetetcnansscheereee.concersrreecenannerencereceerecseH 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Canada... 1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 
Australia. 897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 


7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 45 42 4.0 48 
10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 77 7.0 6.1 64 
Australia... 10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 77 7.0 6.3 67 
Japan... 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 4] 47 48 5.1 
PYGINCO ssrcticevssenvatenersseane 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.4 8.7 
Germany. 6.7 8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 
7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 11.7 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 9.6 
5.6 6.6 7.2 6.9 6.4 5.3 4.0 3.4 3.0 - 
5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 7A 5.8 5.0 
United Kingdom. 7 10.1 10.5 9.6 8.7 8.1 7.0 6.3 6.0 ae. - 


For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 
Statistics , Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25,2002), 
on the Internet at http://www.bis.gov/fis/home.htm 


Dash indicates data are not available. 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. 
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Current Labor Statistics: | International Comparison 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


145.6 
116.1 
128.1 
134.1 


146.3 
128.2 
115.0 
105.3 
160.4 
119.8 


141.3 
143.9 

99.1 
121.7 
126.7 
126.3 
101.8 
114.6 


108.9 
167.4 
110.7 


(1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
Output per hour 
Wnnlted! Statossees.ccccctatinesecnremetccusecrreyrset - - 70.5 96.9 97.9} 102.1 107.3) 113.8} 117.0] 121.3} 126.5} 135.3) 142.9 
Canada..... 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3} 105.8] 110.8} 112.4) 109.7} 113.5) 113.1 116.0) 118.4 
Japan... 13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0 101.7} 103.3) 111.0} 116.1 121.0} 121.2} 126.9} 134.1 
Belgium... 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5] 108.4] 113.2} 117.0] 127.0] 129.2} 129.5} 133.4 
Denmark... 29.9 6277; 90.4 99.1 99.4) 100.8 - = > = = fa a 
France.. 22.0 43.1 66.8 93.8 97.0} 100.6} 108.2} 113.9] 114.6] 121.9] 127.7) 132.7) 142.5 
Germany... 29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3} 101.8] 109.5} 112.2) 113.9] 119.4) 120.3} 120.4} 127.9 
Italy....... 23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9} 101.4] 104.9} 108.0) 108.1 109.9} 110.0} 109.9] 113.0 
Netherlands. 18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99.6 101.6] 113.2} 118.2] 120.2] 122.3} 125.0] 128.5) 133.8 
37.4 58.8 77.5 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6) 100.7} 102.5) 102.0 99.9} 103.6} 104.5 
ee 27.3 §2.2 73.1 94.6 95.5} 107.3] 119.4) 121.9] 124.5} 132.3] 139.5] 149.7) 158.0 
United Kingdom 30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8; 103.9] 107.1 104.9} 103.8} 105.2} 107.0] 111.6) 118.0 
United States. - - 75.8} 101.6 98.3} 103.5) 111.1 118.4) 121.3) 127.9} 133.1 141.2] 147.0 
Canada... 33.4 58.9 83.6] 106.0 99.0) 105.9} 114.1 119.6] 119.6] 127.7) 132.8} 141.0] 1488 
Japan... 10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9] 103.0} 106.5} 100.2} 101.9) 107.6 
Belgium. 30.7 57.6 78.2) 101.0] 100.7 97.0} 101.4) 104.2] 106.6} 113.8) 1164] 118.0} 122.2 
Denmark 40.8 68.0 91.4) 102.8] 101.5 95.6; 105.6] 111.6) 106.7) 1152) 115.7) 115.1 122.9 
France......... 31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7} 100.3) 104.9} 104.6) 109.7} 115.0) 1187) 124.1 
Germany.. 41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8} 101.7 
telly: s.cc..cne 23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5] 102.4] 107.2} 105.4] 108.8} 110.7} 110.5} 113.9 
Netherlands. 31.5 59.1 76.8 99.9} 100.4 98.4) 104.6} 108.1 108.7} 111.5) 114.8} 118.1 123.7 
57.4 90.6} 104.4) 100.9 99.0) 101.7] 104.6) 107.3) 110.3) 114.2) 113.7} 113.6) 110.2 
45.9 80.7 90.7; 110.1 104.1 101.9] 117.1 128.4) 131.1 138.0} 147.6} 157.8) 168.7 
67.3 90.2 87.2} 105.4; 100.0; 101.4) 106.1 107.8} 1085) 109.9} 110.8) 111.1 113.3 
Total hours 
United States... eee 92.1 104.4} 107.5} 104.8} 100.4) 101.4) 103.6} 104.0) 103.6] 105.4; 105.2) 1044] 1028 
Canada..... 88.3} 107.1 114.6} 113.5} 103.9} 100.1 103.0} 106.4} 109.0} 112.4) 117.5} 121.5} 125.6 
AERO IT Sy Siva eaaase events ecanevccavacak snvesc Sac anes 77.8) 104.4 95.6} 102.9) 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 
Belgium........ 170.7] 174.7} 119.7} 104.3} 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 91.7 
Denmark... 136.5] 129.0] 101.1 103.7} 102.1 94.8 - - = = a = = 
France.. 140.8; 148.5} 132.9] 105.6} 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 87.1 
Germany.. 142.3} 136.3} 110.5} 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 
97.6} 108.5) 113.8) 103.7) 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0; 100.6} 100.5} 100.7 
170.5} 156.1 111.7] 101.4] 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 
153.6} 153.9} 134.7} 103.4] 100.8) 102.1 105.0} 106.6; 107.6} 112.0) 113.7] 109.6) 105.4 
168.3} 154.7} 124.0) 116.4) 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3} 105.3) 104.3} 105.8} 105.4] 106.8 
224.6] 208.8} 160.5} 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7} 104.5} 104.5} 103.6 99.6 96.0 
Compensation per hour 
United States... 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6] 102.7] 105.6} 107.9} 109.4; 111.5) 117.4) 122.4 131.4 
Canada..... 10.0 17.1 47.6 88.3 95.0} 102.0} 103.7) 106.0} 107.0) 109.3] 110.5) 112.3} 113.9 
Japan. 4.3 16.4 58.5 90.5 96.4} 102.8; 104.9} 108.3} 109.2; 1129} 115.8} 115.2) 114.5 
Belgium 5.4 13.7 52:5 90.1 97.3} 104.8) 106.1 109.2} 110.9) 114.9) 116.6) 1183] 121.1 
Denmark.......... 4.6 13.3 49.6 92.7 95.9} 104.6 - - - - - - - 
France.. 4.3 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4; 102.6) 106.0} 110.0) 112.4 112.0} 112.6} 116.3] 120.8 
Germany.......... 8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5} 106.4) 111.7] 117.5] 122.3} 124.7] 126.5) 129.3} 133.5 
MALY. estvreessyeysarere sna 1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2} 105.7} 106.8) 111.3] 119.0} 123.0} 1222) 1246] 127.8 
Netherlands. 6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3} 103.8} 108.2) 110.7] 113.0} 115.8] 120.6) 124.0] 131.0 
Norway..... 4.7 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4) 109.2} 113.6] 118.7] 125.7] 133.0] 140.0 
Sweden. 41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4) 100.0} 106.5} 1144) 119.4] 1244] 129.3] 131.8 
United Kingdom. 3.0 6.1 82.1 82.9 93.8} 104.6} 106.7; 107.9} 109.5} 113.9} 120.5] 129.6] 135.2 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
Weltegd: SHAtSS. saserc onseoss sexcasenasvonsopvardcantereanebiianapvas - - 78.8 93.7 97.6] 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 
Canada. 26.4 31.1 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 96.1 
Japan.... 31.3 43.8 92.5 95.9 97.4) 101.41 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 
Belgium. 30.1 41.7 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 
Denmark... 15.4 26.2 54.9 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4) 103.7 99.7} 102.9} 105.4] 101.8 
France.. 19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3) 101.9 97.9 96.6 97.8 91.9 88.2 87.7 84.8 
Germany... 27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0) 104.7} 107.4) 104.4) 105.2} 107.4] 104.4 
7.6 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2) 104.3} 101.9} 103.0] 110.0} 111.9] 4141.1 113.4) 113.1 
34.6 53.3 93.7 92.3 95.6} 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94,7 96.5 96.6 97.9 
Norway..... 12.7 20.1 60.3 94.6 99.2} 101.9} 104.8} 108.4) 110.8} 116.4] 125.7| 128.4] 134.0 
WSS cicrsoty ty costs ssnpetheeaadinssésress evecdrghth aevescenuncsedtevd 15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9] 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 86.3 83.4 
WNRGE HIB QAOMN. sicvineeditctedisescscpscegniecarovirnmrentat 9.8 141 59.0 92.9) 100.1 100.8 99.7) 102.9) 105.5} 1082] 112.7) 116.2] 114.5 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States.......... - - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 
32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0) 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 
11.0 15.5 51.8 83.8 91.7) 116.4] 125.9} 131.7] 109.6 97,7 92.4) 101.2} 100.4 
19.4 27.0 88.3 89,5 92.3 95.1 94.2| 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 776 66.8 
13.4 20.2 58.8 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4] 104.0} 108.0 91.0 92.7 91.0 75.9 
21.0 23.0 76.8 94.1 93.1 95.2 93.4} 103.5] 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.4 63.2 
10.4 Ae 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2} 114.2] 111.5 94.0 93.3 91.4 76.9 
acs an ncIRCERG cxyy HN 15.0 23.3 59.0 94.1 97.5 81.6 779 77.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 76.9 66.4 
16.1 25.9 82.9 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4) 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 72.4 
nla kal 17.5 63.3 94.0 95.0 89.2 92.3} 106.4] 106.6) 102.1 103.5} 102.2 94.5 
. A 16.9 23.1 70.2 91.3 96.3 67.8 63.2 71.3 79.8 68.8 65.3 60.8 53.0 
UnECIKINGOOMinwesncnmaonnsiccescrtnicniastives 15.6 19.1 Cid 93.9} 100.1 85.6 86.4 91.9 93.2} 100.4] 105.7) 106.4 98.3 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, | United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


industry and type of case” arias 
1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘| 1994‘| 1995 ‘| 1996 ‘| 1997‘/| 1998*| 1999*} 2000‘ 
a a ee 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
NOtal CASOS x cramcscss:.cneomimenec reer ents cstear maatnnee est ricass 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 71 6.7 6.3 6.1 
Lost workday cases.. 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 
Lost workdays... 78.7| 84.0} 86.5) 938 - - - - - - - - 
ee forpety, 2 and fishing” 
Total cases . Beaitistecucscecece 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 Gs fA 
Lost workday CRSBS Setar ate trnveinaaes 57) 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 
HOSE WOMKGAY St ie.cvarentcceascescececstesttectaom cess 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - - - 5 =| = 
Miring 
Total Cases ........ cc 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 44 47 
Lost workday cases. ne 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 rae 3.0 
Lostworkdays-t inccvsarcccencistasccsesurcsantieec ete eee nen: 119.5} 129.6} 204.7 - - - = - o = = 
Total cases s.....escsee. 14.2 13.0 13.4 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 
Lost workday cases.. 6.7 6.1 5.8 55 5:5 49 4.5 4.4 4.0 4.2 41 
Lost workdays. 147.9) 148.1 161.9 - - - - - = = oa 
General building contractors: 
MOtal Cases ica sushecscstontasasasssatne dace ctcereee aon iret ntawaa case 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 TAS) 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 78 
Lost WONKGay CASOS: cscs cdernscs ascxsasdeoeacsss cxcanaiaiaesscvasuevivevesevcrsasented 6.5 6.4 65 5.4 Sa Sa 44 4.0 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.9 
Lost workdays... weseea csepanasieaveneaavestse 137.3) 137.6] 132.0) 142.7 - - - - - = = = 
Heavy construction, except buildina: 

Total cases 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 78 76 
Lost workday cases. 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 51 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 41 3.8 3.7 
Lost workdays... 147.1 144.6) 160.1 165.8 - - - - - = = = 


Special trades contractors: 
Total cases . Bao ctcedsatvatvowoces<ceeees sok Gubnaneenecyrduisemv ects aacieew 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 114 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 
Lost workday cé CBSOSs5..ccr sg ekeasseneercens 
LOSE WOK AY So. os sccwen <svecusnacearesanteseorense 


Manufacturing 


Total cases 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 
Lost workday cases..... aceeibnehsaptaavaavspeayers 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 §.5 §38 49 48 47 46 45 
LOSt WOKCAVE | usccstascramiooncigenciiaennnimpmeasacens T1Ol. oTeO.di .J21.51 . 124.6 - - - - - - - - 
Durable goods: 
TMiOLAIIGASOG cea crvsinness cacverevenccctnwene dees vss vss snopes lonav anne tacxtacee 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 1S 10.7 10.1 - 
Lost workday cases. sy i 6.0 6.7) 5.6 5.4 5.7 5.6 6.1 5.1 5.0 48 - 
Lost workdayS........-.06++ cas epeseecencavanenttetdrsssncsnecaornveiaspnie see) f 123.3] 122.9] 126.7 - - - - - - ~ - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total CaS@S ...... cee 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 
Lost workday cases.. 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 Tall 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 
LOSUWOTKGAYS! coy scceoas eae cnestsceescenansssenventeses 172.5) 172.0] 165.8 - - - - - - - - 
Fumiture and fixtures: 
Total'cases:.23....5:.0-.: 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 115 11.2 
Lost workday cases.. i 7.8 Uf 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 SLA 5.9 5.9 


Lost workdays....... 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 
Lost workday cases..... Beadees esas ak Na TD asa aah tue 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 5.5 
Lost workdays.... Pan odiicsin\ieytctencbscorsiccnennapecudcemmneemmeh we 049.61 6160-5], =156:0|6 5 152:2 - - - - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases . Sar PERL oy eer 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 
Lost workday ¢ CASES..........4. 8.1 7.4 7.1 7.3 ie fe 6.8 7.2 7.0 6.3 6.3 
Lost workdayS...........00008 180.2} 169.1 175.5 ~ - - - - - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases ........0. 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 
Lost workday cases.. 7.9 7.9 tal 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 
Lost workdays 147.6] 155.7] 146.6} 144.0 - - - - - - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
TOCA CASOS coterncconyessccctoteesensnzsen 12.1 12.0 ME aia 1A 11.6 Ke 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 
Lost workday cases.. 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 3.7 3.6 
Lost WorkdayS.........s60cceee 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - - - - 
Electronic and other 5 letra coeeren 
Total cases . vise SS een cvasikcnbarcarve tease 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 6.7 Sy, 


Lost workday. CASOS Si. fesnrcesstssriraheseisicnsecemrenennne 


Lost workdays... 
Transportation peoment: 
Tomcasos ie 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 18:7. 
Lost workday cases.. 6.9 7.0 7.1 7.1 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 
Lost workdays.... 183.7 166.1 186.6 - - - - - - - - 
Instruments and relied rodiche 
Total cases 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 §.3 5.1 48 4.0 4.0 45 


Lost workday cases.. 2.5 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.5 Ort 24 2:3 2.3 1.9 1.8 2.2 

Lost workdays.... a 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - - - - 
Miscellaneous wt actni industries: 

Total cases 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 7.2 

Lost workday cases..... FR One HELE CCG CUTE ECE Vere 5.1 5:4 6:1 5.0 46 4.5 4.3 44 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 

LOSE WOPKOAY Sx cntsns san cncsasevanasanssesssecabsriasAsendie sd etcudsdeKasspistapiccades 97.6} 113.1 104.0} 108.2 - - - ~ - - - - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, | United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 
49891] 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 19934 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
LOSE WOMKOAYS ince conse ive acer snvvussopinnies ; 


Food and kindred ce 


11.5 11.3 10.7 
6.5 5.3 5.0 
119.7] - 121.8 - 


Total CASES .......c:ceeees 19.5 18.8 17.6 
Lost workday cases.. 9.9 9.5 8.9 
Lost workdays. 207.2} 211.9 - 


Tobacco products: 

Total cases 6.4 6.0 5.8 

Lost workday cases.. 2.8 2.4 2.3 

WOSEWOKKORYSlerrnciusveseeneensvercqneen 52.0 42.9 - - - - - = - - 
Textile mill products: 

MOtAN GASES 55. Arent aacwsgrsvctuavsctaceveent credsasMe pede ccesareesvenens 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 74 6.4 6.0 

Lost workday cases.. 4.4 4.2 4.1 4.0 4.1 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 

Lost workdayS...........++ 88.3 87.1 - - - - - - - - 
Apparel and other textile police 

Total cases 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 

Lost workday cases 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 3.0 

Lost workdays... 99.9} 104.6 - - - - - = ~ - 
Paper and allied roduc 

Total cases .. BF 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 71 7.0 6.5 

Lost workday ¢ cases. 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.6 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.4 

LOSE WOTHO RY Sic. o. 5 ias dacs rn cw ewapeconnd eresnercauemweniar 122.7] 125.9 - - - - - - - - 
Printing and publishina: 

TOLAU CASES erent rcrcc cee ras con eon e ws ater en tunueavasupetessdeesune 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 §.1 

Lost workday CaseS............ 32 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 er § 28 2.6 2.6 

Lost WorkdayS........0seeee i 74.5 74.8 - - - = ss al sa = 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 4.8 48 42 44 42 

Lost workday cases. 3.1 2.8 oi 2.8 af 2.4 23 2.1 23 2.2 

Lost workdayS............5 62.4 64.2 - - = = - = = = 
Petroleum and coal products: 

Total cases 6.2 5.9 §.2 4.7 4.8 4.6 43 3.9 41 3.7 


Lost workday cases. 2.9 2.8 2.5 23 2.4 2.5 22 1.8 1.8 1.9 

Lost workdays... 68.2 71.2 - - - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous aaics alot 

TOMB CBSOS Saseseciarcavsnctes re ceaxacccpesdon aavensisgaeksinny ki eseledtyos ee eeiee 18.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 

Lost workday cases. 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.5 5.8 


Lost workdayS...........++ 150.9} 153.3 - - - - - = - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 


A DGE WOTKOBY CASOS sc csts iss cvsssnnncnps wwverervuidansedexcvnnsnsevedyinvecsvnseenstl 5.9 5.4 6.5 §.3 4.8 4.5 43 45 5.0 43 

LOSE WANN Sct cats rssh sudan cers coisa mpmantvrceietusonaaeeek ta 140.8} 128.5 - - - - - - = - 
Transportation and public utilities 

TOTAIICASOS: cassie 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 - 

Lost workday cases. 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 §.2 5.1 48 4.3 44 43 

LOSt WOMKIAYS: 03: 5ics+ecnecsearceessnnres 140.0 144.0 - - - - = en a ons 


Wholesale and retail trade 
SUA CB LOS is vc Aa brase isvsdabrcoscvaninn shuts da vor saawacbixensvassgennyes may ehae 
Lost workday CaS@S........:cecceeee 
LOSE WOFKDOYS 500505 05 sssisnvicrsesrenrise 
Wholesale trade: 
AER MIMEEN cacsteoysursenctninclatesprars¥rod doreaseoiaeeit 
Lost workday cases. 
LOO WFNS iit spureccnsecstitvernstuinnavarcaxeeaarsesa 
Retail trade: 
NIGH ABS scat aunerratsiececercarturninhansbedieesesstsienansnsaus baittondene caren 
Lost workday cases. 
LOSt WOrkKdaYS....c0cccscereeseesesensene 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Hilo eyes OE Beni aa P Ary rEEECE at Per GP Pu CORETINTRT ITS “LE CEPRERP RS LOPE TT er 
Lost workday cases.... i 
ESSE MUGS VS. doc dics cas cea s¥inin thas na sated erer ecukatr gaa cbascaceeteaacntanaisnss 14tt} 


—_ 
a 
= 
np 
~ 
nN 
andi 
~ 
= 
co 
ae 
o 
an 
ao 
@o 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases... nf 
LOGE WONRC SAVE ribycats ts is 92 stiarcathin Ax unterete the sox cstanntiva nip tec cexdsaecon andy ih 


6.2 rau 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 49 49 
2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.4 22 22 
60.0 68.6 “ = = = - == 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year, and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and “ Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. * Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: Dash indicates data not available. 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1996-2001 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1996-2000 | 20007 2001° 
Average Number Number Percent 
Vota i. 32zesemeescerrneeocsccs si tescsss : 6,094 5,920 5,900 100 
TKANSPOrtAt ON INCGIGONES 5... <ccsc<scsocsovesesccsossconssceosctecssesssvancescacoseace 2,608 2,573 2,517 43 
FIIQH WAY. INCIDONK: oo cress. scesessstsocessncunsascusacsucrseaqeemeutooucteoveseccertabess 1,408 1,365 1,404 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment 685 696 723 12 
Moving in same direction.............sseeseee 117 136 142 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming.. 247 243 256 4 
Moving in interSection...........sscssseeeeneeeeee 151 154 137 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment... 289 279 295 5 
Noncollision incident............ssscsesceeeseeeeseeeees a 372 356 339 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no Collision. ...........secsssecseseereeeenee| 298 304 273 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident.............cse0 4 378 399 324 5 
Overturned 7 212 213 157 3 
ANCIAL ccncesdevouccecesrwes-vcecrtcrsestticeserececerctcrseeststce st dtatinter 263 280 247 4 
WorkerstrucksbyaiVehicle:.,c..5:..crrecess secrasvasesceconsseaccnsearsezaall 376 370 383 6 
Water vehicle incident...... as 105 84 90 2 
PRANWAY cccocereccerescerassnscacucesaressteteeet sacdectcaces chescpecectonchatesce 71 71 62 1 
ASSAUIS ANG VIOIONT ACIS! ..2<.-.<cscssscscescssecsesorseccvesosraezssoservessssvacves 1,015 930 902 15 
Homicides......... 766 677 639 11 
Shooting.. 617 533 505 9 
SLADDING sccreteevcresevcsecccasnessnecptnasts atevccccewsauers urecedessmeseveren 68 66 58 1 
Other, including bombing. = 80 78 76 1 
SOMA CtOD IMIUTIOS iarscarcescas etpectersssocerscuececcarcecsvcencessceccreonenceetesce 216 221 228 4 
Contact with objects and equipment... ...........scscsssesseseeeseseaeeee 1,005 1,006 962 16 
SUWUCK: DY ODIGOl.s cs-ccccsess-seocsoeeccracners 567 571 553 9 
Struck by falling object.. FA 364 357 343 6 
Struck by flying object...............cccsessssssessnsnees oy | 57 61 60 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects... 293 294 266 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery.... co. 157 157 144 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.............::.ccssseseeee 128 123 122 2 
BAUS srrateccweccenccendsuaeeuvenccstersevces ecescas des esactsdsusststecatesesccavecscepsseacess 714 734 808 14 
Fall to lower level.. . 636 659 698 12 
Fall ifromlad detec. ,ceceeaccecessesancusursestussaneasnenevsssahsassercasapashoseed 106 110 122 2 
Fall rOmrOOtsenceccrscracouccccussasecveeccrsncnsusyasscuessoucanccusscenaseayanapis 153 150 159 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging. roll 90 85 91 2 
FalliOniS Aine lOVOlsernescrsvssccte nosacueesencncnnvenstesscpesconsassivcrrerscrscnreesxcd 55 56 84 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.................4 535 481 499 8 
Contact with electric current.......... 290 256 285 5 
Contact with overhead power lines te 132 128 124 2 
Contact with temperature ExtreMeS..........cesecccceceeceeseseseereseereeees 40 29 35 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances............... 112 100 96 2 
Inhalation Of SUDSTANCES...........csecsceseeseseesesetseeeees ce 57 48 49 1 
OXY GONICST CONC racracresccreeseeternstancarurshtacancnsstsereuscecersseearcexscseaater 92 94 83 1 
DFOWNINGHSUDMEMSION coawec. vaccvercovsteensuctetucsscavecaeetedrasenatuccsntsies 73 75 59 1 
Fires and explosions ... 196 177 188 3 
Other events or exposures‘. 20 19 24 - 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness 
Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Aug. 14, 2001, reported a total 
of 5,915 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2000. Since then, 
an additional five job-related fatalities were identified, bringing 
the total job-related fatality count for 2000 to 5,920. 


° Total excludes 2,886 work-related fatalities resulting from 
events of September 11. 

* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub-categories 
not shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals 
because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 percent. 
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Prices and living conditions 
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San Francisco 


http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ 


Collective bargaining http://www.bls.gov/cba/ cbainfo@bls.gov 
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Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 

Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 

L 

International http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 

Regional centers 
Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/ro 1/ BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/roS/ BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
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isnds Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 
ae Ae a ER a naar Pe SENS Rn SOD OS eS ee Se fe ene 
Productivity and costs June 4 August 7 2nd quarter 2; 43-46 
Employment situation June 6 May July 3 June August 1 July 1; 4-24 
gp rphayaieiss Papert June 12 May July 10 . June August 13 July 38-42 
Producer Price Indexes June 13 May July 11 June August 14 July 2; 35-37 
Consumer Price indexes June 17 EEN July 16 June August 15 July 2; 32-34 
Real earnings June 17 , May July 16 June August 15 July 14-16, 24 
Employment Cost Indexes July 31 | 2nd quarter —3; 25-28 


